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The Concerts will begin at the minute advertised. 
Festival Patrons are urged to be in their seats ON TIME. 


The Ushers have been given specific instructions that no late comers shall 
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The doors will be reopened and late comers admitted when a convenient 


point in the program is reached. 


‘The INTERMISSIONS are intended to be an attractive social feature of the 
Festival, affording the audience an opportunity to promenade in the corridors 
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WADE R. BROWN 
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FIRST CONCERT 
MONDAY, AUGUST SIXTEENTH 


AT 8:30 P. M. 


Conductors 


DR. RICH AND MR. BROWN 


Soloists 
MISS SUE HARVARD, Sopfrano 
MR. FRED PATTON, Bass 


Festival Chorus of 200 Singers 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


PROGRAM 


“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” Smith 
Chorus, Orchestra and Audience 
HALLELUJAH CHORUS, from ‘Messiah’ Handel 
Chorus and Orchestra 
OVERTURE—“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” W agner 
ARIA—O Hall of Song, from ‘“Tannhauser” W agner 
ARIA—Prologue, from “Pagliacci” Leoncavallo 
, Mr. PATTON 
ARIA—Ever Since the Day, from “Louise” Charpentier 
Miss Harvarp 
SUITE No. 1—‘‘Peer Gynt’ Grieg 
Morning 
Ase’s Death 
Anitra’s Dance 
In the Hall of the Mountain King 
INTERMISSION (Fifteen Minutes) 
“FAIR ELLEN” Bruch 


Miss Harvarp, Mr. Parron, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


The Steinway Official Festival Piano 
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SECOND CONCERT 
Symphony Concert 


TUESDAY, AUGUST SEVENTEENTH 
AT 8:30. Fave 


Conductor 
DR. RICH 


Soloist 
MR. MAX ROSEN, Violinist 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


PROGRAM 
OVERTURE—“Oberon”’ 
CONCERTO in E Minor 
I Allegro molto appassionato 
II Andante 
III Finale 
Mr. Rosen 

PRELUDE 
VALSE TRIESTE 


INTERMISSION (Fifteen Minutes) 
SYMPHONY No. 5 in E minor 


I Andante—Allegro con anima 
II Andante—Cantabile con alcuna licenza 
III Valse—Allegro moderato 


IV Finale—Andante mestoso—Allegro vivace 


The Steinway Official Festival Piano 


W eber 
Mendelssohn 


Jaernefelt 
Sibelius 


Tschaikowsky 
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THIRD CONCERT 


Young People’s Matinee 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST EIGHTEENTH 
AT 13:15.P.7 MG 
Conductors 
DR. RICH AND MR. BROWN 
Soloist 
MRS. MERLE ALCOCK, Contralto 


The Children’s Chorus of 250 Voices 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


PROGRAM 
AMERICA Carey 
| Children’s Chorus, Orchestra and Audience 
OVERTURE—“Barber of Seville” Rossini 
SANTA LUCIA Italian Folk Song 
GOING THROUGH LORRAINE French Folk Song 
OLD FOLKS AT HOME American Folk Song 
A MERRY LIFE Neapolitan Folk Song 
HURRAH FOR THE FLAG OF THE FREE Sousa 
Children’s Chorus and Orchestra 
SCHERZO, from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” Mendelssohn 
ARIA—O Fatal Day, from ‘Don Carlos” Verdi 


Mrs. ALCOCK 
INTERMISSION (Fifteen Minutes) 


DANCES from the “Nutcracker” Suite T schaikowsky 
(a) Danse Trepak (Russian) 

(b) Danse Arabe 

(c) Danse Chinoise 

(d) Valse des Fleurs 


SONGS 
(a) Dancing on the Hilltops Homer 
(b) Little Brother’s Lullaby Broeckx 
(c) Barnyard Song, from “Lonesome Tunes” Brockway 
(d) Slumber Song Hermann 
(e) Flower Rain Loud 

Mrs. ALcock 
MARCH—Pomp and Circumstance Elgar 


The Steinway Official Festival Piano 
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FOURTH CONCERT 
Tschaikowsky-Wagner Concert 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST EIGHTEENTH 
AT: 8i305R avi 


Conductor 
DR. RICH 


| Soloist 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL, Baritone 


Exclusive Management, Jules Daiber, New York 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


PROGRAM 


MARCHE SLAVE 
PRELUDE to “Lohengrin” 


Tschatkowsky 


W agner 


ROMANZA—O Thou Beloved Evening Star, from ‘“Tannhauser” Wagner 


OVERTURE to ‘‘Tannhauser”’ 


INTERMISSION (Fifteen Minutes) 
SIEGFRIED IN THE FOREST, from “Siegfried” 


ENTRANCE OF THE GODS INTO WALHALLA, 
from ‘““The Rheingold” 


RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES, from ‘The Walkure” 
WOTAN’S FAREWELL AND MAGIC FIRE SCENE, 
from “The Walkure” 
Wotan: Mr. WHITEHILL 


The Steinway Official Festival Piano 


Wagner 


Wagner 


Wagner 
W agner 


W agner 
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FIFTH CONCERT 


Grand Opera Night 


THURSDAY, AUGUST NINETEENTH 
AT 8:30 P. M. 


Conductor 
DR. RICH 


Soloists 
MISS FLORENCE MACBETH, Soérano 
MR. ORVILLE HARROLD, Tenor 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


PROGRAM 


PRELUDE to Act III of “Natoma” 
ARIA—Your Tiny Hand is Frozen, from “La Boheme” 
Mr. Harrop 
ARIA—Bell Song, from “Lakme” 
Miss MacsetH 


DANSE DES SYLPHES y / t 
MARCHE HONGROISE from “Damnation de Faust 


INTERMISSION (Fifteen Minutes) 


E IL SOL DELL ’ANIMA, from “Rigoletto” 
s Miss MacBetTH AND Mr. Harroip 


BALLET—from ‘Samson and Delilah” 


ARIA—AII Hail, Thou Dwelling Pure and Lowly, from “Faust” 


Mr. Harroup 


ARIA—Thou Charming Bird, from “Pearl of Brazil” 
Miss MacsBeTH 
OVERTURE—“‘Rienzi” 


The Steinway Official Festival Piano 


1} 


Herbert 


Puccini 


Delibes 


Berlioz 


Verdi 


St. Saens 
Verdi 


David 


W agner 
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SIXTH CONCERT 


Symphony Concert 


FRIDAY, AUGUST TWENTIETH 
AT 311 at Pave: 


Conductor 


DR. RICH 


Soloist 
MR. PERCY GRAINGER, Pianist 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


PROGRAM 
OVERTURE—“Gwendolyn” Charbrier 
CONCERTO in A minor for Piano, Op. 16 Grieg 

I Allegro molto moderato 


II Adagio 


III Allegro moderato e marcato; Quasi presto; Andante Maetoso 
Mr. GRAINGER 
SYMPHONY No. 8, in B minor (Unfinished) Schubert 
I Allegro Moderato 


II Andante con moto 


INTERMISSION (Fifteen Minutes) 


Piano: (a) March Jig, Maguire’s Kick Standford-Grainger 
(b) Irish Tune from County Derry Set by Grainger 
(c) Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12 Liszt 


Mr. GRAINGER 


OVERTURE—‘The Flying Dutchman”’ W agner 


The Steinway Official Festival Piano 
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SEVENTH CONCERT 
Oratorio Night 


FRIDAY, AUGUST TWENTIETH 
tess SU hive 


Conductor 
MR. BROWN 


Soloists 


MISS SUE HARVARD, Soérano 
MRS. MERLE ALCOCK, Contralto 
MR. ROBERT QUAIT, Tenor 
MR. FRED PATTON, Bass 


Festival Chorus of 200 Singers 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


Pelt MES Sl AH. ’ 


Handel 


There will be an intermission of fifteen minutes between parts one and two. 


The Steinway Official Festival Piano 
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EIGHTH CONCERT 
Popular Concert 


SATURDAY, AUGUST TWENTY-FIRST 
AT 3919 cha 


Conductor 
DR RICH 


Soloists 
MISS EMILIE ROSE KNOX, Violinist 
MR. ROBERT QUAIT, Tenor 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


PROGRAM 
OVERTURE—‘William Tell” Rossini 
ARJA—Forma Sublime, from ‘Salvator Rosa” Gomes 
Mr. QUAIT 
ORCHESTRA Andre Maquarre 
(a) Au Clair de Lune 
(b) Chanson d’Amour 
CONCERTO No. 2 in D minor Bruch 
I Adagio ma non troppo 
II Recitativo (Allegro Moderato) 
III Allegro molto 
INTERMISSION (Fifteen Minutes) 
DANSE MACBRE St. Saens 
SONGS: (a) Greeting of the Day Grant 
(b) This Passion is but an Ember Lohr 
(c) There is No Death O’ Harra 
Mr. QuaitT 
HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 2 Liszt 


The Steinway Official Festival Piano 
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NINTH CONCERT 


Artists’ Night 
SATURDAY, AUGUST TWENTY-FIRST 
AT 8:30 P. M. 


Conductor 
DR. RICH 


Soloist 
MR. EDWARD JOHNSON, Tenor 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


PROGRAM 
OVERTURE—“Euryanthe” W eber 
WALTER’S PRIZE SONG, from “The Mastersingers”’ Wagner 

Mr. JOHNSON » 
SUITE L’ARLESIENNE Bizet 
ARIA, from ‘‘Andrea Chenier” Giordano 


Mr. JOHNSON 
Miss KATHERINE HOFFMAN, at the Piano 


INTERMISSION (Fifteen Minutes) 


BLUE DANUBE WALTZ Strauss 
SONGS: (a) Colleen O Mine Lily Strickland 
(b) The Crying of Water Campbell Tipton 
(c) Highland Joy William Strickles 

Mr. JOHNSON 
OVERTURE—Sollennelle “1812” T schaikowsky 


The Steinway Official Festival Piano 
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FIRST CONCERT 


Program Notes Prepared by WaApvE R. BRown 


“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER” -~ - John Stafford Smith 
(Born 1750; died 1830) 


The American flag was first unfurled in the harbor of Baltimore and 
this stirring national anthem was written in the same place. Mr. W. S. B. 
Matthews, in his “Hundred Years of Music in America,” tells the story of 
this song. 


“Tn the year 1814, after the burning of Washington by the British, Mr. 
Key was sent to the British fort to negotiate for the release of several prison- 
ers. The British had planned the bombardment of Fort McHenry, and, as 
they feared Key would make known their plans, he was detained on a British 
vessel all night. He witnessed the bombardment, and by the light of the 
rockets and bursting shells he saw at intervals the American flag. By the light 
of the early morning he saw that ‘the flag was still there,’ and he knew that 
the fort had held out. It was under the inspiration of this stirring scene that 
Key wrote the verses which have made his name famous.” 


There is no way of ascertaining the name of the composer of the music. 
It is sometimes ascribed to Charles Durang, an actor; but the most popular 
theory is that the air is of Irish origin. On this song rests the great reputa- 
tion of Francis Scott Key, and it most greatly to be regretted that the com- 
poser of this stirring melody should not be equally famous. 


O say, can you see, my the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming; 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming; 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there; 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O*er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


HALLELUJAH CHORUS, from “Messiah” George Frederick Handel 
(Born 1685; died 1750) 


When this grand chorus was first sung at Covent Garden on the 23rd of 
March, 1743, the audience was so affected by it that the whole assembly, with 
King George II. at the head, rose as one man, and remained standing until 
the end of the chorus. When questioned as to the impression under the influ- 
ence of which he composed it, Handel replied: ‘I did think I did see all 
Heaven before me, and the great God Himself.” 





SUE HARVARD 
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Revelation XIX, v. 6; XI, v. 15; XIX, v. 16 


Hallelujah. For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. 
The Kingdom of this world has become the kingdom of our Lord, and of 
His Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever. 


King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, Hallelujah. 


OVERTURE—“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg” - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died Feb. 13, 1883, at Venice) 


The first sketch of the poem of “Die Meistersinger” dates from 1845. 
Wagner had been for a long time intent on writing a comic opera. The 
original idea is said to have been a kind of humorous counterpart to the con- 
test of the Minnesinger in T'annhauser. Undoubtedly Wagner intended a 
satire upon his critics, and a defense of his own principles. 


‘The text was finished in the winter 1861-2, and printed for private use. 
At Biebrich on the Rhine Wagner began the composition. At a concert in 
Leipsic, on November 1, 1862, Wagner conducted the overture amid the 
greatest enthusiasm, which compelled a repetition. In 1864 he retired to 
Switzerland. Soon afterwards King Ludwig allowed him a salary of 1,200 
gulden. But after a short stay in Munich, Wagner settled at Triebschen, in 
Switzerland, near Lucerne, where he finished the full score of ‘“‘Die Meister- 
singer” October 20, 1867. ‘The first performance was held at Bayreuth under 
Hans von Bulow, June 21, 1868; Hans Richter was chorus master. 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, in a recent analysis, writes as follows: “The melo- 
dies are of two sorts, conforming to the two parties into which the personages 
of the play can be divided; and, like those parties, the melodies are broadly 
distinguished in external physiognomy and emotional essence. Most easily 
recognized are the two broad march melodies, which are typical of the master 
singers and their pageantry. They are strong, simple tunes, made up of the 
intervals of the diatonic scale, strongly and simply harmonized, square-cut 
in rhythm, firm and dignified, and, like the master singers themselves, com- 
placent and a trifle pompous in their stride. The three melodies which are 
presented in opposition to the spirit represented by the master singers and their 
typical music, are disclosed by a study of the comedy to be associated with the 
passion of the young lovers, Walther and Eva. ‘They differ in every respect— 
melodic, rhythmic and harmonic—from the melodies which stand for the old 
master singers and their notions. . . Their rhythms are less regular and 
more eager—; they are harmonized with greater warmth and infused with 
greater passion. In the development of the prelude these melodies are pre- 
sented at first consecutively, then as in conflict . . . finally in harmonious 
and contented unison.”’ 


ARIA—Prologue from “Pagliacci” - - - Ruggiero Leoncavallo 
(Born Naples, March 8, 1858; died Rome, Aug. 9, 1919) 


Pagliacci is a dramatic opera in two acts; the libretto and music both by 
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Ruggiero Leoncavallo. It is short, being often given in conjunction with 
Cavalleria Rusticana at the Metropolitan opera house, New York. It is a 
play of players, and the purpose of the Prologue is to assure the audience that 
after all, the player is a man, experiencing all of the emotions, love, hate, re- 
venge and jealousy, just like the man in the audience who is listening. 


Strange as it may seem, the Prologue was not written as a part of the 
original opera. Pagliacci was a prize opera, which was first produced in 
Milan, Italy, in 1892. Victor Maurel was to create the part of Tonio, but 
at the final rehearsal he complained to Signor Leoncavallo that there was not 
enough in the part to give him the proper opportunity to display his powers. 


Obviously, it was too late to change the prize opera, and he asked the 
composer to write him a prologue which could be sung before the curtain. 


Leoncavallo went home and that night wrote both words and music of 
the famous aria—probably the most popular of all operatic arias with both 
singer and audience. 


Some baritones appear in the clown’s costume in front of the curtain 
while singing the Prologue, but others, notably Bispham, have always sung 
the Prologue in the conventional evening dress, making a quick change into 
the costume of the character after the curtain has been raised. 


I may? So please you! My ladies and Gentlemen! 

And pardon me if alone I appear. I am the Prologue. 

The Author loves the custom of a Prologue to his story 

And as he will revive for you the ancient usage, he bids me to speak before you! 

But not to tell you as of old 

‘That the tears of the actor are false, unreal; 

"That his sighs and cries and the pain that is told 

He has no heart to feel— 

No! No! 

Our author tonight a chapter will borrow 

From life with its laughter and sorrow. 

Is not the actor a man with a heart like you? 

So ’tis for men that our author has written 

And the story he tells you is true. 

A song of recollections deep in his inmost heart one day was stirring, and 
then with a trembling heart he wrote it while his sobbing and sighing, 
beat the time for him. 

So, then, here on the stage you shall behold us in human fashion, 

And see the sad fruits of love and passion, 

Hearts that weep and languish, 

Cries of rage and anguish 

And bitter laughter! 

Ah, think then sweet people, 

When you look on us clad in our motley and tinsel 

Ours are human hearts, beating with passion 

We are but men like you in gladness or sorrow 

’Tis the same broad heaven above us 
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The same lonely world spread out before us. 
Will you hear the story 

How it unfolds surely and certain? 

Come on! Ring up the curtain. 


ARIA—O Hall of Song, from ‘’Tannhauser”’ - - Richard Wagner 
O hall of song, I give thee greeting, 
All hail to thee, thou glorious place. 
Twas here that dream so sweet and fleeting 
Upon my heart its song did trace? 
But since by him forsaken 
A desert thou dost seem 
Thy echoes only waken 
Remembrance of a dream. 
But now the flame of hope is lighted 
Thy vault shall ring with glorious war 
For him whose strains my soul delighte: 
No longer roams afar. 
All hail to thee, thou hall of glory, 
Dear to my heart. 
ARIA—Ever Since the Day, from “Louise” - - Gustave Charpentier 
(Born Dieuze, June 24, 1860) 

Gustave Charpentier’s first opera, “‘Louise,’”’ was produced at the Opera 
Comique in Paris, February 2, 1900. Its first American production was at 
the Manhattan Opera House, in 1908. “Louise” paints a perfect picture of 
Bohemian life in Paris. ‘This great aria occurs in the third act. “The scene 
represents the garden of the small house on Montmarte where Julien has taken 
Louise. ‘To his question if she is truly happy, she replies in song. 


Ever since the day when unto thee I gave me 

Radiant with flowers seems my pathway before me 

I seem to dream ’neath a fairyland heaven, 

While my soul is still drunk with the joy of thy first kiss. 

Ah! how sweet is life. 

My dream has not been merely dreaming: 

Ah! I am so happy, 

For love o’er me his wings is spreading 

In the realm of my heart, new is the joy that’s singing. 

All nature doth rejoice with me and with me triumph 

And all around I see but laughter and light and joy, 

And I tremble with exquisite delight, when I recall the charms of our first 
day of love. 

Oh! how sweet is life. Ah! I am so happy. 

All too happy and I tremble with exquisite delight, when I recall the charm 
of our first day of love. 


SUITE No. 1—‘‘Peer Gynt” - - - - - Eduard Grieg 


Morning—Ase’s Death—Anitra’s Dance—In ne Hall of the Mountain King 
(Born Bergen, June 16, 1843; died Aug. 4, 1907) 
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Eduard Grieg, the Norwegian composer, has been called the Chopin of 
Northern music, because of the under-current of melodic nationality in his 
work; yet, on the other hand, the vigor and constantly recurring note of defi- 
ance is certainly akin to Schumann. In the history of art he will always re- 
main a unique personage, since he has been more susceptible to national pecu- 
liarities than any other composer. Of his larger compositions the Peer Gynt 
Suite is perhaps the most widely known. 

The composer wrote incidental music to accompany Ibsen’s drama of that 
name. As this music became very popular Grieg was induced to collect four 
of the most suitable numbers into a set of pieces for concert use. Later four 
were made into a second “Suite.” 

The drama is a remarkable descriptive portrayal of the Norwegian ne’er 
do well, with his dreams of ambition, which are only made real by the sacrifice 
of a woman’s love. 

The first number represents the dawning of the day from the first pink 
light to the full glory of the sun, and will be readily understood. ‘The second 
accompanies the scene of the death of Ase, the hero’s mother. It is a brief, 
solemn funeral dirge, well describing the deserted heartbroken mother. ‘The 
third and fourth need no explanation. In the hall of the mountain king dis- 
port sprites, gnomes, giants and fairy folk in wild revelry—and is an ever- 
popular tone picture. 


CANTATA—Fair Ellen - - - - - 
(Born, Cologne, Jan. 6, 1838) 
Bruch holds deservedly high rank among his contemporaries, and in his 
peculiar sphere of large choral compositions is probably unsurpassed by any 
writer of the present day. Prominent among his choral works is “Fair Ellen,” 
or the ‘Relief of Lucknow,” which received its first representation in this 
country at the Worcester, Mass., Music Festival in 1883. 


The work is founded on the following historical incident: 

One of the brightest pages in the military history of Great Britain was 
made by the memorable defense of Lucknow. On May 30, 1857, the natives 
began to manifest a spirit of rebellion. Sir Henry Lawrence, who was in 
command of the garrison, drove the mutineers out and then fortified the town. 
An attempt was made by the Sepoys to reenter, but they were repulsed with 
heavy loss. “hey then began a bombardment. On the second day General 
Lawrence was killed by a shell, and the command of the garrison devolved 
upon General John Inglis. His force consisted of 1,800 fighting men, only 
730 of whom were Europeans. ‘The Sepoy mutineers numbered fully 20,000. 
Added to this disparity of numbers was the disadvantage of shortness of ra- 
tions and ammunition, on the part of the English, together with thinned ranks 
on account of sickness. Day by day the situation grew worse, and became so 
desperate that hardly enough able bodied men could be mustered to mount 
guard. In the meantime relief was at hand. Generals Havelock and Outram, 
with their men, fought their way into the besieged city at the head of a reliev- 
ing column, and this force, in turn, was besieged by the mutinous Sepoys, and 
it was not until November that the war-worn city was relieved of the presence 
of the enemy. The final relief was brought about by Sir Colin Campbell. 


- - Max Bruch 
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é “The work opens with an instrumental prelude of eight measures, intro- 
ducing a baritone solo, ‘May God in his mercy be good to us now,’ in the ex- 
pressive key of E minor, in which Lord Edward bemoans the condition of the 
beleaguered city. This is followed by a chorus of soldiers, citizens and their 
households, in which the gallant veterans of Lord Edward, though sad and 
dispirited, are not utterly despondent. Fair Ellen, ever hopeful, fancies that 
she hears in the distance the familiar sounds of ‘The Campbells are coming : 
and encourages them to be patient, for relief is nigh at hand. Her song is in- 
tensified by the faint sounds from the accompaniment in which the drum and 
Pibroch are distinctly heard. Lord Edward, less keen of perception, thinks 
the maiden ‘sore distraught.’ The sad and gloomy condition of the loyal 
hearts in isucknow’s stronghold is vividly depicted in the following chorus 
when ‘nearer and nearer the last hour came. Fair Ellen, still hopeful, is 
transfixed in her gaze, and her eyes are beaming with joy in anticipation of 
the near approach of their deliverers. Despite her assurances that the Camp- 
bells are coming, Lord Edward and his retainers listen in vain for the sourds 
she profe:ses to hear; the utterly despondent character of the music, wherein 
Lord Edward bemoans their condition, is, however, suddenly made thrillingly 
dramatic through his determination to arouse his followers to desperate action 
for their release. ‘The fight is terrific and discouraging to all save the fair 
maiden, who, when the colors droop, grasps and boldly bears thera to the 
front. where she again hears the sounds of their rescuer’s music, which now 
becomes distinctly audible, and amid the spirited strains of the favorite Scotch 
refrain the foemen flee and the battel is won.” 


The lost look heavenward turning, 
And straightway like to a wraith she 
rose, 


SOLO (BARITONE) 


May God in His mercy be good to us 


now ; 
i . : H 
Onto eto stink from er eyne all darksome burning. 
Bynes RECIT. (SOPRANO 
No bread to sustain us the long day Oh h i : 
through, aste ye, haste to the rampart 


high, 
Look out i’ the misty gloaming, 
Methought I heard in the distance 


No shot to the foemen replying: 
But pray for rescue and that right 


soon, fe 
To come to our leaguer’d tower; : 
Tho’ yonder the morning be low’ring The march, the Campbells are 
b] 
red, coming. 


There’s Death in the sunset hour. 


CHORUS 


Lord Edward spoke; down-hearted 
and sad 
His gallant veterans stayed ; 
Fair Ellen leant on a canon near, 
In tartan plaid arrayed. 
There’s e’en a spell on the bonny face, 


Oh, list to the rolling sound of drums, 
The Pibroch I hear them playing, 
“We come for the sake of our olden 


troth.”’ 

Oh, list what the breezes are 
saying. 

“We come for the sake of our olden 
troth,” 


The winds are softly saying. 
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RECIT. (BARITONE) 


Ah, maiden, I ween thou are sore dis- 
traught, 
Nought hast thou seen or heard 
Save deep blue sky and yellow sand 
And distant reeds by breezes 
stirred. 


CHORUS (RECIT.) 
And the sun arose to his mid-day 
height, 
And the sun pass’d over the heaven 
And nearer and nearer the last hour 
came, 
And sadly the farewell was given. 
Fair Ellen stood with a fixed look, 
And _ brightly her eyes were 
a-glowing. 


SOLO (SOPRANO) 


The Campbells are coming, I told 
you true, 
I hear, I hear the bugle blowing; 
The Pibroch is borne adown the 
wind, 
‘The tones on the breezes quiver, 
"Neath the tread of battalions that 
hurry along 
Afar the plains do shiver! 


SOLO (BARITONE) 


Ah, maiden, we listen and listen in 
vain, 
And fast the hours are flying, 
‘The breach is wide, and the storm is 
high, 
There’s Honor, Honor in dying. 
Farewell, then, wife and child at 
home! 
And the Highland lochs 
the heather! 
And now for the last time God speed 
the shot, 
Let your swords be unsheathed 
together. 


and 


CHORUS (RECIT.) 


And the volley rang and the fight 
was hot, 
And smoke hung thickly before 
them, 
The colors droop’d, but Fair Ellen 
rose, 
And forward right boldly she bore 
them! 


SOLO (SOPRANO) 
Oh stay, Oh stay, ’tis the pipes I hear, 
The sound draws nearer and 
nearer, 
Ha! see there’s a rent in the mist 
And the sight grows clearer and 
clearer! 


CHORUS 
And they broke on the foe like a 
Highland storm, 
And nearer and louder becoming, 
Far over the mist there sounded the 
march, 
The march, the Campbells are 
coming. 
SOLO (SOPRANO) 
There’s a shimmer of steel o’er the 
far-spreading plain, 
From the squadrons of battle ar- 
rayed, 
With their plaids and gay plumes in 
their bonnets they come 
And England’s flag is displayed! 
CHORUS 
And the foemen fled and they entered 
the gate, 
And Ellen’s voice rose to Heaven: 


SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS 
“We're sav’d by the bond of our 
olden troth, 
To God praise and honor be 
given!” 








AX ROSEN 


M 
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SECOND CONCERT 
OVERTURE—“Oberon”’ - - - - Carl Maria von Weber 
(Born Dec. 18, 1786, at Eutin; died June 5, 1826, at London) 


Though an interval of almost a century has elapsed since his death, Carl 
Maria von Weber’s fame as a dramatic composer still shines undiminished in 
his masterworks, Der Freischitz, Euryanthe and Oberon. The melodic orig- 
inality, the sustained dramatic vigor and the tender lyrical charm of these 
operas have invested them with a poetic glamor fittingly styled romantic. 
During the years of Weber’s operatic successes in Germany, (Freischitz, alone 
was staged in Berlin three hundred times in five years,) his fame had extended 
to England, and in 1824 the directors of Covent Garden Theater commis- 
sioned him to write an opera for London. Weber, although in failing health, 
began at once to study the English language and to plan the opera 
“Oberon,” after the fairy tale by Wieland. ‘Iwo years later he arrived in 
London (March, 1826), having completed the work, except the overture— 
which he finished only three days before the date set for the first performance 
of the opera, April 12, 1826. Weber had the happiness of seeing his work 
crowned with success, and he led twelve performances called for by his con- 
tract. Meanwhile he grew more and more feeble, and he expired just as 
arrangements for his homeward journey had been completed. He was buried 
at Moorfield Chapel, June 21, and later, in 1844, re-interred at Dresden with 


impressive ceremonies, Wagner delivering the memorial address. 


The Overture is a beautifully-woven web of melody which embodies the 
principal musical ideas contained in the opera. ‘The introduction, Adagio 
sostenuto, begins with the prolonged tones of Oberon’s magic horn, which 
transport one at once to the fantastic realm of elves and fairies, in the depicting 
of which Weber had scarcely a superior. “The fairies begin the dance and 
after they trip lightly away, the cellos give out the tender melody of the hero’s 
home-coming. ‘The introduction ends with the famous crash, said to be the 
most startling one in all orchestra literature. Then follows the leading sub- 
ject of the overture, a spirited theme assigned to the violins. ‘The second 
theme, the melody of the hero’s love-song, is announced by the clarinet and 
repeated by the first violins; the brilliant closing subject is taken from the 
grand Ocean aria of the third act. In the ensuing development section the 
love-theme (second subject) comes into prominent notice. The third division 
is shortened by the omission of the second theme, and a brief Coda closes the 
overture, which for melodic freshness, spontaneity and exuberance of spirit, 1s 
_ unsurpassed. 


CONCERTO for violin in E minor - Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
(Born Feb. 5, 1809, at Hamburg; died Nov. 4, 1847, at Leipzig) | 
Mendelssohn was alike great as pianist, organist, and conductor. His 
reputation as a composer is world-wide, albeit it is now seen that he by no 
means occupied the position that Schumann did as a link in the great chain of 
musical evolution. He was an indefatigable producer, and has been accounted 
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the greatest master of musical form since Mozart. It is highly probable, 
however, that he will hold a higher and more enduring place in history in 
virtue of the musical influence he exerted than by his compositions themselves. 
As a musical influence he stood in the post-Beethoven. period very much as 
Philipp Emmanuel Bach did in the pre-Haydn epoch. 

The great work of his life was the raising of the popular musical taste. 
His influence and popularity in England was greater than that of any musician 
since Handel. Mendelssohn left only one concerto for the violin. This was 
begun in 1838 and completed in 1844. It was first performed by David, the 
great violinist, at Leipsic in March, 1845. This concerto is in three move- 
ments. ‘Lhe entire composition is written in his happiest manner; the third 
movement, especially so, it being exceedingly elaborate and brilliant, its prin- 
cipal theme being in his most tricksy, elfin vein. 


PRELUDIUM - - - - - - - Armas Jaernefelt 


The piece, with its obstinate play of phrases in pizzicato lower strings, 
has some of the quality and charm of a certain type of ancient dance to which 
belonged the passecaille, the chaconne, the musette, and some more Northern 
form (like the Highland Fling) played upon the Scottish bag-pipes. Only 
this preludium has the essence of theme, many times condensed from the mo- 
notonous iteration of the old jig. For here is a wonderful polyphony to the 
insistent recurrent bass of strings; voice after voice enters in the wind to build 
the fugue of dancers. Ten entries we may count, with the last in the bells,— 
more than any fugue, though at this point several voices have joined forces 
and but five parts are moving independently. 


In the middle is a general reversing: for the wind has the recurrent 
phrase, and the strings play a merry inverted line of the former jovial tune. 
The wood and strings now playfully change parts, running at last to a big 
height and falling back to the first pleasant lilt, where they taper down to 
soft patter on the obstinate phrase. 

On a sustained note of the horn, with a quaintly languorous grace, in 
meditative mood, sounds a slower line of the inverted tune, very briefly, to 
run back to the former dance that ends the piece. 


VALSE TRIESTE - - - - - - - - Jean Sibelius 
(Born Dec. 8, 1865, at Tavastehus) 


Published long before Richard Strauss’ “‘Electra,” this Valse of Sibelius 
may have suggested the dance of death of the Greek heroine. The music ac- 
companies the scene of the dying mother. “It is night. “The woman’s son, 
wearied by watching over, has fallen asleep. “Ihe room becomes suffused with 
a reddish light. Music is heard in the distance which sounds nearer and louder 
with the increasing light, and at last it becomes a waltz melody. The mother 
awakes, leaves her bed and, clothed in a gown that looks like a white ball- 
dress, moves about lightly and noiselessly, while in the waltz measure she 
beckons on all sides. To her beckoning appear men and women in couples. 
She mingles in these dances, and endeavors to fasten the eyes of the dancers 
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on her, but they seem to avoid her. Her strength gives way; she sinks ex- 
hausted. The music stops, the reddish shimmer disappears and with it the 
dancers. Once more she summons all her strength and again with lively beck- 
onings invites to the dance. Again the music sounds—the mother shrieks— 
she stands as one frozen—the apparitions vanish—the music is still—through 
the door enters—Death.”’* 


SYMPHONY No. 5, E minor, Opus 64 - Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky 
(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotinsk; died Nov. 6, 1893, at St. Petersburg) 


Tschaikowsky wrote the fifth symphony in 1888 at Frolovskoe, at which 
place he had rented a country house where he could be free to work 
undisturbed. At the time T'schaikowsky lived there the garden of the 
house was fringed by a forest, and to take his daily walk thither—on 
these expeditions many of his works were planned—was one of the de- 
lights of the composer’s country life. In 1890 Tschaikowsky went to Italy, 
in which country he sojourned from January to May; upon his return to 
Frolovskoe he discovered that the wood had been cut down. “All those dear, 
shady spots that were there last year,” he wrote to his brother, Modeste, ‘“‘are 
now a bare wilderness.’”’ From this time Tschaikowsky lost much of his af- 
fection for Frolovskoe and he left it in 1891. In addition to the fifth sym- 
phony the Russian master composed at Frolovskoe his ‘‘Hamlet’’ overture, 
Op. 66, and some songs. 


It is evident that Tschaikowsky had in view the composition of a sym- 
phony very soon after he had settled down in this country retreat in May. 
He did not, however, begin any serious work upon it until the following 
month. “I have not yet begun to work, excepting at some corrections,” he 
wrote to Modeste (May 27). ‘To speak frankly, I feel as yet no impulse 
for creative work. What does this mean? Have I written myself out? No 
ideas? No inclination? Still I am hoping gradually to collect material for 
a symphony.” 

In the meantime Tschaikowsky occupied himself with his garden. He 
did not know anything about the science of horticulture, but his gentle soul 
loved flowers, loved them not only to the extent of planting them and caring 
_ for them tenderly, but of feeling keen anxiety and distress when the cold, bleak 
| winds and driving rains brought possible destruction in their train. In June 
| Tschaikowsky settled down to earnest work upon the symphony. “I am 
_ dreadfully anxious to prove not only to others but also to myself that I am 
| not yet played out as a composer. Have I already told you—Tschaikowsky 
| was writing to Nadejda von Meck—that I intend to write a symphony? ‘The 
| beginning was difficult; now, however, inspiration seems to have come. We 
| shall see!” By the beginning of August half the symphony had been com- 
| pleted, and Tschaikowsky was able to write—on August 26th—that the last 
note had been put down and that he was to conduct the work at one of the 
| Philharmonic concerts at St. Petersburg in November. The symphony was 


~ 


— 
*Quoted by Philip Hale in program-notes of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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shown to some of his Moscow friends and all of them—vTaneiew in particular 
—were delighted with the work. It is, however, a curious circumstance that 
Tschaikowsky himself was, at any rate at first, far from satisfied with the 
outcome of his labor. 


The fifth symphony came to its first production at a Philharmonic con- 
cert in St. Petersburg November 17, 1888, the composer directing. It would 
seem that it was only Tschaikowsky’s morbid sensitiveness that attributed the 
really hearty enthusiasm of the listeners to a desire to pay him empty compli- 
ments. In the concert room the success was undeniable, but the critics damned 
the work with one accord. ‘I'schaikowsky conducted another performance at 
a concert of the Imperial Musical Society November 24th, and at Moscow, 
December 22nd. On both these occasions the admiration of the public was un- 
mistakably expressed. 


Early the following year Tschaikowsky set out on a concert tour abroad. 
After having conducted concerts in Cologne, Frankfort, Dresden, Geneva and 
other cities he arrived in Hamburg on March 11th to direct a performance of 
the fifty symphony which was to be given by the Philharmonic Society three 
days later. 


Among the friends whom T'schaikowsky made in Hamburg the previous 
year was ‘Theodore Ave-Lallement who was the chairman of the Committee 
of the Philharmonic Society. As the fifth symphony is dedicated to him it will 
not be out of place to quote a passage concerning his relations with the Russian 
master from the latter’s diary of 1888. 


‘This venerable old man, over eighty years of age, paid me great atten- 
tion . . . In spite of his age and his infirmity he attended two rehearsals, 
the concert and the party at Dr. Bermuth’s. Herr Lallement candidly con- 
fessed that many of my works which had been performed in Hamburg were 
not at all to his taste: that he could not endure my noisy instrumentation and 
disliked my use of the instruments of percussion. For all that he thought that 
I had in me the making of a very good German composer. Almost with tears 
in his eyes he besought me to leave Russia and settle permanently in Germany, 
where classical conventions and the traditions of high culture could not fail to 
correct my faults, which were easily explainable to his mind by the fact of my 
having been born and educated in a country so unenlightened and as regards 
progress, so far behind Germany. . . I strove my best to overcome his 
prejudice against our national sentiments, of which moreover, he was quite 
ignorant or knew them only through the speeches of the Russophobist section. 
We parted good friends.” 


‘Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony was published in 1889. Its first perform- 
ance in America was at a concert in Chickering Hall, New York, conducted 


by Theodore Thomas. 

Tschaikowsky’s work is scored for the following orchestra: three flutes 
(piccolo), two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, 
three trombones and tuba, threee kettledrums and strings. 

What is the innermost significance of this symphony? That Tschaikow- 
sky had a program in his mind when he composed his later symphonies is rea- 
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sonably certain. In the case of the fourth (in F minor) we know that he 
wrote to Mmexvon Meck a long explanation of its meaning; that he endeav- 
ored to represent in tones the inexorableness of fate,—‘‘a power which consist- 
ently hangs over us like the sword of Damocles, and ceaslessly poisons the 
soul; a power overwhelming and invincible.” We know also that the sixth 
symphony (Pathetic) was originally to have been entitled “Program Sym- 
phony,” and that although its import was never vouchsafed to the world by 
the composer its significance was so fraught with meaning to himself that 
Tschaikowsky could write “often during my wanderings, composing it in my 
mind, I have wept bitterly.” 


But Tschaikowsky never even suggested that the fifth symphony bore a 
program. And yet it is impossible to doubt that this work is without an 
underlying drama of tragedy and hopeless fate. 


I. The Introduction (Andante, E minor, 4-4 time) is of great impor- 
tance. Ernest Newman, writing on Tschaikowsky’s symphonies said of the 
subject with which it begins in the clarinets—““The gloomy, mysterious open- 
ing theme suggests the leaden, deliberate tread of fate.” And this subject is 
the “motto” of the symphony, nor is its somber influence absent from any 
movement of the work. 


After 37 measures the introduction leads into the main movement (A/- 
legro con anima), the principal subject of which, derived from a Polish folk- 
song, is given out by the clarinet and bassoon. Soon this is taken up by the 
strings with curious gurgling runs in the wood-wind and worked up to a 
great climax. ‘The second theme enters suddenly and piano in the strings in 
the key of B minor. ‘This material is considered at some length and is per- 
mitted to die away in pianissimo. With an abrupt pizzicato chord in the 
strings a new idea is introduced (Un pochettino piu animato), in its turn to 
be followed 19 bars later by a third division of the theme—a melody of wistful 
tenderness set forth by the first and second violins. ‘There is another cumula- 
tive growth of emotional intensity leading to a fff upon which the second sec- 
tion of this theme is repeated by the full orchestra. ‘The development now 
sets in with a working out of the subject last heard in conjunction with the 
principal theme. Both the chief objects of the movement are given elaborate 
development. The Recapitulation begins with the first subject in the bassoon, 
the second theme being presented much the same as before. A long coda fol- 
lows based on the opening subject of the movement, ending after a long diminu- 
endo and almost wearily in a pianissimo of the bassoon and lower strings. 


II. The slow movement (Andante Cantabile, con alcuna licenza, D 
major, 12-8 time) opens with sombre chords sustained in the lower strongs 
leading into a melody set forth by the first horn. At the close of this a new 
theme is announced by the oboe with a triplet figure in the strings. Having 
been worked up to a climax this theme is in its turn succeeded by another 
(Moderato con anima) given to the clarinets. 

This, like the preceeding, is gradually intensified in emotional fervor; 
there is a quickening of the tempo, a sort of hurried presentiment of impend- 
ing disaster and the “motto” of the symphony bursts in fortissimo. There 


_#- 
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then follows a recapitulation of the previous material which is succeeded by 
another outburst in which the “motto” subject is given forth by the brass. 
The movement closes gloomily with suggestions of the second theme. 


III. “Valse.” ‘This movement is simple in construction. Its subject 
(Allegro moderato, A major, 3-4 time) is presented by the first violins. What 
answers the purpose of a “‘trio” is discoverable in the lightly-dancing 16th note 
figure moving in the strings and later in the wood-wind. 

After a more or less lengthy presentation of this idea the opening theme 
of the waltz returns. Note the ominous appearance of the “motto” theme at 
the close. 


IV. like the opening movement the finale (Andante Maestoso, E major, 
4-4 time) is preceded by a lengthy introduction in which the “motto” of the 
symphony is reheard, this time in the major. “The introduction leads directly 
into the main movement (Allegro vivace, E minor, 2-2 time) of which the 
principal subject is energetically put forward by the strings. In the course of 
a transitional passage leading to the second theme a canon is introduced be- 
tween the upper and lower strings. “The second subject, in D major, is heard 
in the wood-wind. ‘This is interrupted by a sudden entrance of the “‘motto” 
subject in the brass, following which there ensues a development, first of the 
principal theme and later of the second subject. The Recapitulation brings 
forward the former material with modifications of instrumentation and key 
with—at the close—ever increasing encroachments of the portentous motive 
first heard in the introduction. At length (Moderato assai e molto maestoso) 
there is a change to E minor, and accompanied by triplet passages in the wood- 
wind this “motto” theme is triumphantly presented by the united strings fol- 
lowed no less triumphantly by the two trumpets in unison and fff. 

There is a coda (Presto) based on previous material, and the symphony 


comes to its conclusion with an exultant return to the principal subject of the 
opening movement. 
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THIRD CONCERT 


“AMERICA” - - - - - - - - 
(Born 1690; died 1743) 

It is not necessary in this place to enter into a discussion concerning the 
precise composer of the music to ‘‘God Save the King.”’ That it is of British 
origin and was most probably written by Henry Carey in 1740 in London is 
sufficient to the purposes of this occasion. The text ‘““My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,” or “America,” is, however, American, having been the work of Rev. 
Samuel F. Smith (1808-1895), a native of Boston. We know from repeated 
assertions of the author of “America” that he wrote the poem in February, 
1832, at Andover, Mass., and that it was sung for the first time at a children’s 
celebration of American independence at the Park Street Church, Boston, 


July 4, 1832. 


Henry Carey 


AMERICA 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side, 
Let Freedom ring. 


My native country thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy wood and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And sing among the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song. 
Let mortal tongues awake. 
Let all that breathe partake. 
Let rocks their silence break. 
The sound prolong. 


Our father’s God! To Thee, 
Author of liberty! 
To Thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


OVERTURE—“Barber of Seville” - - Gioacchino Antonio Rossini 
(Born at Pesaro, Feb. 29, 1792; died at Passy, Nov. 13, 1868) 


The “Barber of Seville,” perhaps the most popular comic opera ever 
written, was first performed at Rome, February 5, 1816. Rossini is said to 
have completed it within the space of fifteen days. Because the overture was 
lost, or, as is more likely, there was no time to write one, the overture to an 
earlier success, the opera “Elizabeth, Queen of England,” has always been 
used as a prelude to the later work and is now generally known as the ‘Barber 
of Seville” overture. Much of Rossini’s music has been forgotten, but the 
above opera still retains its immense popularity and is the finest specimen ot 
the real opera buffa existent. Many or Rossini’s overtures also, notably those 
to “William Tell,” ‘“Tancrede” and “Semiramide” are always received with 
great favor. 

Rossini, who at the age of twenty was already generally acclaimed Italy’s 
greatest composer, revolutionized the music of his native land and established 


- 
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the School of Italian Opera, the influence of which is very apparent even to 
this day. 

The above overture, while of no great depth, is in Rossini’s best style ; 
melodious, of great sweetness and animation, it was—as is most of his music 
—frankly written to please his public. 


SANTA LUCIA - - - - - Italian Folk Song 


Now ’neath the silver moon ocean is glowing, 
O’er the calm billow soft winds are blowing. 
Here balmy zephyrs blow, pure joys invite us, 
And as we gently row all things delight us. 
Hark, how the sailor’s cry joyously echoes nigh, 
Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia! 

Home of fair poesy, Realm of pure harmony, 
Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia! 

When o’er thy waters light winds are playing, 
Thy spell can soothe us, all care delaying. 

To thee, sweet Napoli, what charms are given, 
Where smiles creation, toil blest by heaven. 
Hark, how the sailors cry, joyously echo nigh. 
Santa Lucia! Santa Lucia! 


GOING THROUGH LORRAINE - - French Folk Song 


Thro’ Lorraine I came a-trudging 
In my wooden shoes; 

Met three captains gaily marching, 
Oh! my wooden shoes! 

And they laughed and called me ugly 

In my clacking, clocking, clumping wooden shoes, 
Clumping wooden shoes. 

Yet perhaps I’m not so ugly 
In my wooden shoes, 

For the Prince sweet flowers sends me 
Tho’ I’ve wooden shoes; 

Of Lorraine I may be Princess, 

In my clacking, clocking, clumping wooden shoes, 
Clumping wooden shoes. 


OLD FOLKS AT HOME - - - - Stephens Collins Foster 
(Born July 4, 1826, at Pittsburgh; died Jan. 13, 1864, at New York) 
Way down upon de Swanee ribber, 
Far, far away, 
Dere’s wha’ my heart is turning eber, 
Dere’s wha’ de old folks stay. 
All up and down de whole creation, 
Sadly I roam, 
Still longing for de old plantation, 
And for de old folks at home. 
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REFRAIN 


All de world am sad and dreary 
Eb’ry-where I roam, 

Oh! darkies, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from de old folks at home. 


All round de little farm I wandered, 
When I was young, 

Den many happy days I squander’d, 
Many de songs I sung. 

When I was playing wid my brudder, 
Happy was I, 

Oh! take me to my kind old mudder, 
Dere let me live and die. 


REFRAIN 
A MERRY LIFE - - - - -Neapolitan Folk Song 


Some think the world is made for fun and frolic, 
And so do I! 
Some think it well to be all melancholic, 
To pine and sigh! 
But I, I love to spend my time in singing 
Some joyous song, 
‘To set the air with music bravely ringing 
Is far from wrong! 


REFRAIN 


Harken! Harken! Music sounds afar! 

Harken! Harken! Music sounds afar! 

Tra la la la, tra la la la, tra la la la, tra la la la! 
Joy is ev’ rywhere, Tra la la la, tra la la la. 


Ah, me! ’tis strange that some should take to sighing, 
And like it well! 

For me, I have not thought it worth the trying, 
So cannot tell! 

With laugh, and dance, and song, the day soon passes, 
Full soon is gone, 

For mirth was made for joyous lads and lasses 
To call their own! 


REFRAIN 


HURRAH FOR THE FLAG OF THE FREE! - = John Phillip Sousa 
(Born at Washington, D. C., Nov. 6, 1854) 
Hurrah for the flag of the free, 


May it wave as our standard forever, 
The gem of the land and the sea, 
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The banner of the right. 

Let despots remember the day, 

When our fathers with mighty endeavor, 

Proclaimed as they marched to the fray 

That by their might and by their right, 
It waves forever. 


SCHERZO from “Midsummer Night’s Dream’’— 
—Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


(Born at Hamburg, Feb. 3, 1809; died in Leipsig, Nov. 4, 1847) 

The Scherzo taken from Mendelssohn’s music to Shakespeare’s “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” forms the entr’acte between Acts I and I]. Men- 
delssohn delighted in writing elfin music, and no one has been quite so success- 
ful as he in conjuring up fairies and depicting their fascinating moonlight 
antics. 


ARIA—O Don Fatale, from “Don Carlos” - - - Giuseppe Verdi 
(Born at Le Roncole, Oct. 9, 1813; died at Milan, Jan. 27, 1901) 


Verdi’s opera “Don Carlos,” founded on Schiller’s drama, was written 
for the Paris Grand Opera, and while noteworthy does not compare with his 
celebrated operas. In assimilating that style he was no longer the exponent of 
his own feelings which restricted him from that complete expression that ap- 
pears in his other operas with their charm of Italian melody. 


O fatal blessing, oh cruel gift, 

That in its fury, the heavens did grant me! 
Thou who canst make us so vain and haughty, 
My curses is on thee! 

Yea, curses for my beauty bright! 

With bitter tears my heart is riven, 

Hope never comes in sorrow’s night, 

My crime so great, though my life be given, 
To cancel that no torture might. 


" O Queen adored, I sacrificed thee, 
O foolish error of this loving heart, 
In some lone convent where none can see me, 
I can conceal my wild despair. 
Alas! alas! O Queen adored, 


In some lone convent where no one Can see me. 


Oh Heav’n! and Carlo condemned tomorrow, 
Great heav’ns sure will be! 

Ah! one day is left me, 

Tis hope sweetly dawning, 

Ah! thanks heav’n be giv’n, 

I’ll save him yet! 
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DANCES from the ‘‘Nutcracker’”’ Suite - Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky 
(a) Russian—(b) Arabian—(c) Chinese—(d) Waltz of the Flowers 


_ The Nutcracker’s Suite is taken from a Fairy Ballet in two acts, after a 
Fairy Tale of Alexander Dumas, who in turn adapted it from the Fairv 
Tales of Hoffman. ‘The story goes as follows: 


At the house of Silverhouse is a Christmas tree. Guests enter and the 
tree is lighted—children come in. After the children have their presents, 
Senator Dresselmeyer enters and brings with him presents in the form of dolls 
that appear as living dolls. His pet, the President’s daughter Mary, he pre- 
sents with a simple nutcracker which she likes more than all her other gifts. 
Her brother Fritz and the other boys, just to tease her, take the Nutcracker 
away from her, and in the scramble break it. Mary, in tears, attends to the 
broken toy as tho it were a sick person, and puts it to bed. The guests leave 
and the Fete ends, and all the lights of the Christmas tree are put out, but 
Mary cannot sleep. She thinks all the time of her broken Nutcracker, and 
when the entire house is asleep, she creeps over to have another look at the 
nutcracker. She sees a multitude of mice stealing in from all corners—a mir- 
acle is performed. ‘The tree grows and grows and all the presents and cakes 
come to life, also the Nutcracker. A war begins with the mice, who, under 
the leadership of their king, with ease conquer the cake soldiers, then against 
the victorious mice the aluminum soldiers under the leadership of the Nut- 
cracker. A hot battle reigns. ‘The Nutcracker fights with the king of the 
mice, and at the moment when the king of mice gets the upper hand of the 
fray, Mary throws her slipper at the king. The king is killed, the mice are 
conquered and the Nutcracker takes the form of a beautiful prince. He 
thanks his saviour and takes her over to a fairy kingdom. All are praising 
Mary’s heroic achievement and the dances begin. Of the dances the suite is 
formed, and the dancers are different candies and toys. 

Tschaikowsky began to work on this music before he left Europe for 
America, and finished it while he was in this country. 


DANCING ON THE HILLTOPS - - - - Sidney Homer 


Dancing on the hilltops, If her father’s cottage 
Singing in the valleys, Turned into a palace, 

Laughing with the echoes, And he owned the hilltops 
Merry little Alice. And the flowering valleys, 

She’d be none the happier. 


Playing games with lambkins, 
tase Happy little Alice. 


In the flowering valleys, 
Gathering pretty posies, 
Helpful little Alice. 


LITTLE BROTHER'S LULLABY - - - - Jan Broeckx 


The boys are laughing and playing, 
But I’m just wanting to weep; 
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For here at home I am staying 
To put the baby to sleep— 
Bye, bye, my babykin, bye, 
Why won’t you shut your eye? 
Bye, bye, my sisterkin, bye, 
Bye, bye, my babykin, bye. 


Old Grannie gave me a penny, 
Green apples now are so cheap— 
I'll give you ever so many, 

If you'll just drop off to sleep! 


Next Sunday week it is fairtime, 
With shows and everything— 
Oh, you shall have such a rare time, 
I’ll take you up in a swing! 
Oh, baby, do go to sleep! 

—Adrian Ross. 


BARNYARD SONG, from “Lonesome Tunes” 
(Arr. by H. Brockway) 


I had a cat and the cat pleased me, 
I fed my cat under yonder tree, 
Cat goes fiddle-i-fee. 


I had a hen and the hen pleased me, 
I fed my hen under yonder tree, 
Hen goes chimmy-chuck chimmy-chuck, 


Cat goes fiddle-i-fee. 


I had a duck and the duck pleased me, 

I fed my duck under yonder tree. 
Duck goes quack-quack, 
Hen goes chimmy-chuck chimmy-chuck, 
Cat goes fiddle-i-fee. 


I had a gocse and the goose pleased me, 
I fed my goose under yonder tree. 
Goose goes swishy-swashy, 
Duck goes quack-quack, 
Hen goes chimmy-chuck chimmy-chuck, 
Cat goes fiddle-i-fee. 


I had a sheep and the sheep pleased me, 
I fed my sheep under yonder tree. 
Sheep goes ba-ba, 
Goose goes swishy-swashy, 
Duck goes quack-quack, 
Hen goes chimmy-chuck chimmy-chuck, 
Cat goes fiddle-i-fee. 
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I had a hog and the hog pleased me, 
I fed my hog under yonder tree. 
Hog goes griffy-gruffy, 
Sheep goes ba-ba, 
Goose goes swishy-swashy, 
Duck goes quack-quack, 
Hen goes chimmy-chuck chimmy-chuck, 
Cat goes fiddle-i-fee. 


I had a cow and the cow pleased me, 
I fed my cow under yonder tree. 
Cow goes moo-moo, 
Hog goes griffy-gruffy, 
Sheep goes ba-ba, 
Goose goes swishy-swashy, 
Duck goes quack-quack, 
Hen goes chimmy-chuck chimmy-chuck, 
Cat goes fiddle-i-fee. 
I had a horse and the horse pleased me, 
I ted my horse under yonder tree. 
Horse goes neigh-neigh, 
Cow goes moo-moo, 
Hog goes grifty-gruffy, 
Sheep goes ba-ba, 
Goose goes swishy-swashy, 
Duck goes quack-quack, 
Hen goes chimmy-chuck chimmy-chuck, 
Cat goes fiddle-i-fee. 
I had a dog and the dog pleased me, 
I fed my dog under yonder tree. 
Dog goes bow-wow, 
Horse goes neigh-neigh, 
Cow goes moo-moo, 
Hog goes griffy-grufty, 
Sheep goes ba-ba, 
Goose goes swishy-swashy, 
Duck goes quack-quack, 
Hen goes chimmy-chuck chimmy-chuck, 
Cat goes fiddle-i-fee. 

SLUMBER SONG - - - - - - - Hans Hermann 
Zum, zum, the sandman’s come, all is dark; Pst baby, hark! 
Sandman casts, when passing by, sand into each baby’s eye, 
Zum, zum; he’s cn the stairs, baby come and say your prayers; 
“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, listen to the prayer of a child!” 

fold your hands and go to sleep, 
Mother o’er thee watch will keep 
While sweet angels o’er you hover, 
With their wings my baby cover. 
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FLOWER RAIN - - - - - - - John Adams Loud 
It is not raining to me, It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils; But fields of clover bloom, 
In ev’ry dimpled drop I see Where any buccaneering bee 
Wild flowers on the hills. Can find a bed and room. 
The clouds of gray engulf the day It is not raining rain to me, 
And overwhelm the town, It’s raining daffodils; 
It is not raining to me, In ev’ry dimpled drop I see 
It’s raining roses down. Wild flowers on the hills. 


A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets! 
—Robert Loveman. 


MILITARY MARCH—‘“Pomp and Circumstance,” Opus 39— 


—Sir Edward Elgar 
(Born at Broadheath, June 2, 1857) 


Under the title of “Pomp and Circumstance” Elgar has projected a 
series of six military marches of which four have become generally known. 
The first two marches— in D major and A minor, respectively—were played 
for the first time by the Liverpool Orchestral Society at the opening concert 
of its season in Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, England, on October 19, 1901. 
The third march, in C minor, was given for the first time at a concert of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, March 8, 1905, and the fourth, in G minor, 
received its production August 24, 1907, at a Promenade concert in Queen’s. 
Hall, London. The motive which urged the English composer to the creation 
of these marches he himself has explained. ‘‘Why,” said Sir Edward Elgar, 
“should a composer always write in an exacting spirit? Why not relax the 
bow occasionally? My conception of a composer’s duty includes his being a 
bard for the people. He ought to write a popular tune sometimes. As to the 
marches, I have been much among military men, and I have wondered why 
the quick march, which is what soldiers really march to, has never been 
treated symphonically. Soldiers too often march to the most trivia! music. 
Why not try to give them something a little better?” 

The March is dedicated to Alfred Edward Rodewald, a Liverpool mer- 
chant, who, a musical amateur, founded and conducted the Liverpool Orches- 
tral Society. He died November 9, 1903. ‘The subject matter of the trio 
of the march was employed later by Elgar in the choral finale of his Corona- 
tion Ode, dedicated to Edward VII. There it is set to a text—by Arthur 
Christopher Benson—beginning “Land of Hope and Glory.” 

The march requires little analytical description. It is written in D 
major (Allegro, con molto fuoco), the principal theme being preceded by a 
short introduction. ‘There is an expressive trio (Largamente) in G major, 
after which the first part is given repetition. “The subject of the trio is given 
sonorous representation, and the march concludes with a brilliant coda. 








RICHARD WAGNER 
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FOURTH CONCERT 
MARCHE SLAVE, OP. 31 - - - — Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky 


The Marche Slave is one of Tschaikowsky’s earlier works—that is, it 
precedes the Fourth Symphony, the “Francesca de Rimini”? symphonic poem, 
and indeed most of the orchestral music by which the composer is especially 
known to the world in general. However, some of his best piano music had 
been written previously, and it is quite possible that with the Russian, as with 
Schumann, the world may conclude that his greatest works were his smallest 
in form. ‘The March was composed in 1876. 


After a few bars of tremolo strings in the pace of funeral march, the 
principal melody begins softly in bassoons and violas (with counter theme in 
the horns), followed by violins piangendo. An answering melody sings con 
dolcezza in wood and strings. ‘Then follows a lengthy discussion between 
theme and counter-theme, in long notes of the brass, and in quicker staccato 
phrases of the other groups. 


At the climax returns the full song of main theme (held by clarinets, 
horns, trumpets and cellos), followed by unison chorus. 

An episode here enters, lighter and almost humorous, in the major. At 
the height the Russian hymn is sounded by the tuba solo and unison strings, 
midst the continuing play of staccato phrases and calls of trumpets. After 


renewed discussion a full verse of the main song is heard again. 


In a changed mood of major comes a new medley of brilliant military 
motives, undefined in melody,—iu mosso Allegro. 

They herald the Russian hymn in all the basses. The tune is now car- 
ried through its full course in slower pace (Andante) by the horns, ben mar- 
cato la melodia, to an accompaniment of all the other voices. The march 
ends in a fanfare, Allegro risoluto. 

The list of instruments in the score is: 2 piccolos, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 
clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 cornets a pistons, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, 
tuba, 3 kettledrums, military drum, cymbals, big drum, tamtam, strings. 


PRELUDE TO “LOHENGRIN” - - - - Richard Wagner 


Wagner sketched the poem of “Lohengrin” in 1845. The music of the 
third act was written first (in 1846-47) ; that to the first act was composed 
between May and June, 1847, and the second act was written last—in June, 
July and August of the same year. The production did not take place until 
1850, in which year Liszt brought out and directed the opera at Weimar 
(August 28). Both Wagner and Liszt—to whom “Lohengrin” is dedicated 
—wrote a program analysis of the Prelude. 

The following is a transcription—compressed by Ernest Newman—-of 
Wagner’s version: 

“Out of the clear blue ether of the sky there seems to condense a won- 
derful, yet at first hardly perceptible vision; and out of this there gradually 
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emerges, ever more and more clearly, an angel host bearing in its midst the 
sacred Grail. As it approaches earth it pours out exquisite odors, like streams 
of gold, ravishing the senses of the beholder. ‘The glory of the vision grows 
and grows until it seems as if the rapture must be shattered and dispersed by 
the very vehemence of its own expansion. ‘The vision draws nearer and the 
climax is reached when at last the Grail is revealed in all its glorious reality, 
radiating fiery beams, and shaking the soul with emotion. ‘The beholder sinks 
on his knees in adoring self-annihilation. “The Grail pours out its light on 
him like a benediction, and consecrates him to its service; then the flames 
gradually die away, and the angel host soars up again to the ethereal heights 
in tender joy, having made pure once more the hearts of men by the sacred 
blessing of the Grail.” 


ROMANZA—“O Thou Beloved Evening Star,” from T’tannhauser— 
—Richard Wagner 


This song is drawn from the third act of “Tannhauser’”’ where it is sung 
by Wolfram von Eschenbach, who is standing, as twilight comes on, in the 
valley beneath the Wartburg. 


Like Death’s dark shadow, Night her gloom extendeth, 
Her sable wing o’er all the vale she bendeth; 

The soul that longs to tread yon path of light, 

Yet dreads to pass the gate of Fear and Night, 

I look on thee, oh, star in heaven the fairest, 

‘Thy gentle beam thro’ trackless space thou bearest; 
The hour of darkness is by thee made bright, 

‘Thou lead’st us upward with pure kindly light. 

O thou beloved Evening Star, 

I greet thee gladly from afar; 

From heart that hers could n’er betray, 

Greet, when she pass on her heavenward way, 
When she has left this vale of sorrow, 

For realms of light and endless morrow. 


OVERTURE TO “TANNHAUSER” - -  - Richard Wagner 


Wagner began the first sketches for ‘“T’annhauser’ even before his 
“Rienzi” had been brought to rehearsal in 1842. Many things— and more 
particularly his duties as kapellmeister at the Royal Opera, Dresden—com- 
bined to make the progress of the opera a slow one. Yet it is evident that 


Wagner, hindered as his inspirations often must have been, labored upon his 
score, with fervid zeal. 


“Into this work,” he wrote, “I precipitated myself with my whole soul, 
and with such consuming ardor that, the nearer [ approached its end, the 
more I was haunted with the notion that perhaps a sudden death would pre- 
vent me from bringing it to completion; so that when the last note was written 
I experienced a feeling of joyful elation, as if I had escaped a mortal danger. 
But Wagner gave even further testimony to the flame of enthusiasm which 
burned within his soul when ‘““Tannhauser” was in process of creation. ‘“‘Here 
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is my “Tannhauser’ body and soul;” he wrote to a friend in Berlin. “He is 
German from top to toe. May he be able to win the affections of my German 
countrymen in a larger measure than my other works have so far succeeded in 
winning them! ‘This opera must be good, or else I never shall be able to do 
anything that is good. It acted upon me like real magic; whenever and wherever 
I took up the work I was all aglow and trembling with excitement. After 
the various long interruptions from labor, the first breath always transported 
me back into the fragrant atmosphere that had intoxicated me at its first 
conception.” 

‘The overture to the opera was written at Dresden, probably in March- 
April, 1845. The whole opera was brought to completion April 13th of that 
year. he first interpretation of the overture took place at the production 
of the opera at the Dresden Opera, October 19th, 1845, Wagner conducting 
the work from manuscript. 


The first hearing of the overture as a concert piece took place at 2 con- 
cert given for the benefit of the Gewandhaus Orchestra Pension Fund, Febru- 
ary 12th, 1846, at Leipzig. On this occasion Mendelssohn was the conductor, 
and as the work was not then published in score, he directed from a manu- 
script copy. 


In America “Tannhauser” was given for the first time at the Stadt 
Theatre, New York, April 4th, 1859, Carl Bergmann conducting. The over- 
ture had been known long before that. In Chicago the opera was given first 
in 1865 by Grover’s German troupe at McVicker’s Theatre. 


Wagner has, himself, left an explanation of the overture to “T'ann- 
hauser” of which the following is a translation: 

“At the commencement the orchestra represents the song of Pilg:ims 
which, as it approaches, grows louder and louder, but at length recedes. It is 
twilight ; the last strain of the Pilgrim’s song is heard. 


As night comes on, magical phenomena present themselves: a roseate- 
hued and fragrant mist arises, wafting the voluptuous shouts of joy to our ear; 
we are aware of the dizzy motion of a horribly wanton dance. 


‘These are the seductive magic spells of the ‘‘Venusberg,” which at the 
hour of night reveal themselves to those whose breath are inflamed with unholy 
desire. Attracted by these enticing phenomena, a tall, manlv figure ap- 
proaches; it is Tannhauser, the Minnesinger. Proudly exulting, he trolls 
forth his jubilant love-song as if to challenge the wanton magic crew to turn 
their attention to himself. Wild shouts respond to his call; the roseate cloud 
surrounds him more closely; its enrapturing fragrance overwhelms him and in- 
toxicates his brain. Endowed now with supernatural vision, he perceives in the 
dim, seductive light spread out before him, an unspeakably lovely female fig- 
ure; he hears a voice which, with its tremulous sweetness, sounds like the call 
of sirens, promising to the brave the fulfillment of his wildest wishes. 


It is Venus herself whom he sees before him; heart and soul he burns 
with desire; hot consuming longing inflames the blood in his veins: by an trre- 
sistable power he is drawn into the presence of the goddess, and with the high- 
est rapture raises his song in her praise. As if in response to his magic call, 
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the wonder of ‘“‘Venusberg” is revealed to him in its fullest brightness ; boister- 
ous shouts of wild laughter re-echo on every side; Bacchantes rush hither and 
thither in their drunken revels; and, dragging Tannhauser into their giddy 
dance, deliver him over to the love-warm arms of the goddess, who, passion- 
ately embracing him, carries him off, drunken with joy, to the unapproachable 
depths of the invisible kingdom. ‘The wild throng then disburses, and their 
commotion ceases; a voluptuous plaintive, whirring alone now stirs the air, 
and a horrible murmur now pervades the spot where the enrapturing magic 
spell had shown itself and which now again is overshadowed by darkness. 


Day at length begins to dawn, and the song of the returning pilgrims is 
heard in the distance. As their song draws nearer, and the day succeeds to 
night, that whirring and murmuring in the air, which but just now sounded 
to us like the horrible wail of the damned, gives way to more joyful strains; 
till at last, when the sun has risen in all its splendor, and the pilgrims’ song, 
with mighty inspiration proclaims to the world, and to all that is and lives, 
salvation won, its surging sound swells into a rapturous torrent of sublime 
ecstasy. [his divine song represents to us the shout of joy at his release from 
the curse of the unholiness of the ““Venusberg.” ‘Thus all the pulses of life 
palpitate and leap for joy in this song of deliverance; and the two divided 
elements, spirit and mind, God and nature, embrace each other in the holy 
uniting kiss of love. | 


SIEGFRIED IN THE FOREST, from “Siegfried” - Richard Wagner 


“Siegfried” is, as Mr. Finck points out in his ““Wagner and His Works,” 
a “forest drama.” ‘The opening act has for its scene a large cavern in the 
midst of a forest, and the second act is also played before a forest cavern in 
which the dragon, Fafner, is guarding the treasured ring forged from the 
Rhine-gold. 

It is in this act that Siegfried, sitting meditatively under a linden tree, 
hears the murmuring voices of the forest. His attention is attracted by the 
song of a bird perched on a branch of the tree above him. He endeavors to 
imitate with a reed pipe the notes which have been carried to his ears, but 
failing in his attempt Siegfried blows a call upon his silver horn. It is this 
call which brings out of his dark cavern the dragon Fafner. Siegfried gives 
battle to the monster and kills it. As he withdraws his sword from the dragon’s 
breast the burning blood which gushes from the wound covers the hero’s hand. 
Involuntarily lifting his fingers to his lips Siegfried, tasting the blood, discov- 
ers that he can now understand the bird’s song, which tells him to secure the 
magic ring and the Tarnhelm from the dragon’s cavern. Having obtained 
these prizes the hero once more casts himself down beneath a tree and again 
the voices of the forest murmur in his ear. The bird’s song is heard once more 
telling Siegfried that sleeping upon a solitary rock, surrounded by a wall of 
inextinguishable flame, there lies Briinnhilde, the beautiful Valkyrie, who can 
be awakened only by a hero whose whole soul has never known the meaning 
of fear, and who will brave the fire to win her. The act closes with Siegfried’s 
joyful departure in quest of the woman whom he yearns to call his own. 
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“ENTRANCE OF THE GODS INTO VALHALLA,” Richard Wagner 


Wagner began the poem of “Das Rheingold” in 1852. The following 
year he commenced work on the music, and the composition came to its com- 
pletion in January, 1854. 


“Well, Rheingold is done,” the composer wrote to Liszt, January 15. 
“With what faith, with what joy, I began this music! In a real frenzy of 
despair I have at last continued and completed it. Alas, how I, too, was walled 
in by the need of gold. Believe me, no one has ever composed like this; I 
fancy my music Is fearful; it is a pit of terrors and grandeurs.” 


Owing to the impatient desire of Ludwig II, King of Bavaria—an ardent 
Wagnerite—to hear the two music-dramas, “Das Rheingold” and “Die 
“Walkie,” a performance of the first named work was arranged for at 
Munich opera house, September 22, 1869. The king directed that Wagner’s 
intentions should be obeyed to the last letter, and a sum of 60,000 florins was 
laid uot upon the scenery alone. Von Perfall, the Intendant of the Royal 
Opera, proved incompetent to fulfill the duties which devolved upon him. 
‘The mechanical scenery refused to work; there were endless squabbles between 
the singers. Hans Richter was to have conducted; but seeing how hopeless 
was the condition of affairs, he declined to have anything to do with the pro- 
duction. Efforts were made in turn to induce Lassen, Biilow, Klindworth, 
Saint-Szens to come to the rescue. All refused. Finally Franz Wiilliner con- 
sented to direct the performance, and the music-drama came to its first hearing 
September 22, 1869; but the artistic worth was far from satisfactory. ‘I 
have not learned the details,” wrote Wagner of these Munich performances, 
“as my friends understand that my feelings must be spared.” 

The story of “Das Rheingold” is concerned with the treasure of gold 
that, having been given into keeping of the Rhine maidens, is stolen by the 
Nibelung dwarf, Alberich, who had been told by the mocking Rhine daugh- 
ters that only he who foreswore love could obtain possession of the treasure, 
which if fashioned into a ring, would confer unlimited power on its owner. 
Wotan, in order to assure himself of a secure place from which he can govern 
the world, has had a marvelops citadel built for himself and the gods by the 
two giants, Fasolt and Fafner, to whom he has promised Freia, the goddess of 
youth and beauty. When the giants arrive to claim their payment Wotan 
temporizes. He had sent Loge round the world to discover something that 
the giants would take instead of the goddess, and the messenger returns even 
as Fasolt and Fafner are demanding Freia. Loge narrates the story of 
Alberich, who had stolen the Rheingold and fashioned it into a ring that con- 
ferred endless power on its owner. ‘The giants are filled with the desire to 
obtain this ring, and they agree to renounce their claims to Freia if Wotan 
will wrest it from Alberich and give it into their possession. Wotan obtains 
the Rheingold by cunning, but in his wrath Alberich curses the ring, and all 
who may possess it. Not joy shall it bring; but only pain, and fear, and 
death. In the fourth and last scene of ‘““Das Rheingold” the giants are given 
possession of the ring. The curse begins to work. Fafner and Fasolt quarrel 
for the possession of the treasure, and the latter is slain. Horror falls on the 
onlooking gods, and to clear the air Donner conjures up a thunderstorm. As 
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the clouds disappear a rainbow, blindingly radiant, is seen to stretch from the 
valley to Wotan’s castle, Wahalla, which illumined by the evening sun, gleams 
with scintillating brilliance. It is at this point that the excerpt heard to-day 
begins. | 

Wotan hails the citadel, and led by Wotan and Fricka, the gods pass 
slowly to Walhalla over the rainbow. From below there is heard the mourn- 
ful cry of the Rhine maidens lamenting their lost treasure. 


RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES, from “The Walkure,”’ Richard Wagner 


This excerpt is descriptive of the wild ride of the Valkyries, the nine 
daughters of Wotan, chief of the Norse gods. After each battle they lift the 
slain heroes on to the horses and ride upward thru the clouds, ’mid thunder 
and lightning to Valhalla, the home of the gods; for there the heroes are to 
sit in honor and feasting. 


The magnificent battle cry of the Valkyrie maidens is heard several times 
during the action of Wagner’s “Die Walkure.” ‘The peculiar “Ho-yo-to-ho” 
is first given in its entirety by Brunhilde during the first scene of the 2nd act. 
‘This famous tone picture, ‘““The Ride of the Valkyries,” occurs as the introduc- 
tion to the third act and serves to prepare the audience for the scene on the 
Valkyrie rock for when the curtain rises the sisters are seen on their winged 
steeds. ‘This is one of the greatest uses of the tone color of the violins found in 
all orchestral literature. 


WOTAN’S FAREWELL AND MAGIC FIRE SCENE, 
from “The Walkure” - - - - - - Richard Wagner 


Wotan’s farewell to Briinnhilde and the Magic Fire Scene form the con- 
clusion to “Die Walkiire.”” For her disobedience to his command, that Sieg- 
mund the Volsung shall not be protected in the combat with his enemy Hund- 
ing, Wotan condemns Briinnhilde, the Valkyrie—and his daughter—to lie 
asleep on a rock to become the booty of the first man who finds and awakes 
her. Briinnhilde piteously begs that her punishment may be remitted; or, if 
Wotan will not be moved to mercy, that she may lie surrounded by a circle of © 
ever burning flames, so that only the bravest hero can penetrate it and arouse 


her. 


The god, moved by her supplications, consents to the granting of this 
wish. He lays Briinnhilde on the mossy covering of the rock, and, his farewell 
spoken, strikes the ground with his spear, whereupon flames spring up on every 


side. As the fire encircles the sleeping Valkyrie, Wotan slowly leaves the — 
scene. 


The following is the text of the scene: 


Farewell, thou valiant, glorious child, 

‘Thou once the holiest pride of my heart 

Farewell, farewell, farewell. 

Must I forsake thee, 

And may my welcome of love no more greet thee? 





CLARENCE WHITEHILL AS WOTAN 
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Mayest thou now ne’er more ride as my comrade 
Nor bear my mead at banquet? 

Must I abandon thee whom I loved so, 

Thou laughing delight of my eyes. 

Such a bridal fire for thee shall be kindled 

As ne’er yet has burned for a bride. 

‘Threatening flames shall flare ’round the fell. 
Let withering terrors daunt the craven 

Let cowards flee from Brunhilda’s rock 

For one alone winneth the bride 

One freer than I, the God! 

Those brightly glittering eyes that smiling 

Oft I caressed, when valor won a kiss as guerdon, 
When childish lispings of heroes praise 

From sweetest lips has flowed forth 

Those gleaming radiant eyes that oft in storms on me shone 
When hopeless yearning my heart had wasted, 
When world’s delights all my wishes wakened 
Through wild wildering sadness. 

Once more today lured by their light 

My lips shall give them love’s farewell. 

On mortals more blessed now may they gleam. 
On me, hapless immortal, must they close now forever, 
For so turns the God now from thee. 

So kisses thy God head away. 

Loge hear! List to my word! 

As I found thee of old a glimmering flame 

As from me thou didst vanish 

A wandering fire. 

As once I staid thee 

Stir I thee now! 

Appear! Come waving spirit; and wind thee in flames ’round the fell 
Loge, Loge, Loge, appear 

He who my spearpoint’s sharpness feareth 

Shall cross not the flaming tre. 
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FIFTH CONCERT 


PRELUDE TO ACEI GNA LONRA,, : - - Victor Herbert 


The story of the opera is laid on the coast of California in the early 
mission days under Spanish rule. In the first act the scene is on the island of 
Santa Cruz, of the Santa Barbara Channel Islands; in the second and third 
acts it is on the mainland in Santa Barbara. 


At the opening of Act I Don Francisco, a noble Spaniard, awaits the 
return of his only child, Barbara, who is leaving the convent to celebrate her 
coming of age. His revery is broken by the arrival of Alvarado, a young 
Spaniard, and his three companions, of whom Castro is a half-breed of low 
cunning. Alvarado, a cousin of Barbara on her mother’s side, has designs 
upon the hand of Barbara and upon her inheritance. “The men are welcomed 
by Don Francisco, and depart for a hunt upon the island. 


The next scene discloses the appearance, hand in hand, of Paul Merrill, 
an American naval officer, and Natoma, a young Indian girl of pure blood,— 
the ‘‘Maid of the Mountains,” last of her race,—the playmate and handmaid 
of Barbara. Captivated by the young American, she tells him, in answer to 
his questioning, the legend of her people and is hailed by him as queen of her 
country. 

When Father Peralta arrives with his fair charge, the glances of Paul 
and Barbara betray their love at sight. They are observed by Castro, sulking 
in the background, who in the next scene is spurned by Natoma when he 
urges her to come with him as leader of their people. “Though Castro warns 
Alvarado of Barbara’s infatuation, the young Spaniard serenades her and 
presses his suit; at last, angered by her indifference, he taunts her and she 
leaves him abruptly. | 

A plot is now formed by Alvarado and his crew to capture Barbara dur- 
ing the festivities of the morrow. 

The second act opens just before dawn in the piazza of the town of Santa 
Barbara amidst the gay bustle that precedes the festival. In the opening 
dance, for which Barbara has accepetd Alvarado, at the climax each gallant — 
places his hat upon the head of his lady, in declaration. Barbara tosses the 
Spaniard’s hat aside and joins her father. Castro, in ugly mood, flings out a | 
challenge for the ancient Dagger Dance of the Californians. Av: the general 


amazement, Natoma accepts it, striking her dagger into the ground beside 
Castro’s. : 
| 
| 





At the moment when Alvarado covers Barbara with his cloak, Natoma 
lunges at Castro, purposely passes him and plunges her dagger into Alvarado, — 
who falls dead. Paul, with his men, holds the angry crowd at bay, and 
Father Peralta appears holding aloft ‘te crucifix. | 


The third act takes place within the church, where Natoma is discovered | 
alone crooning an Indian lullaby and presently invoking vengeance for her 
people. Father Peralta enters, and, after insistent appeals, persuades her to. 


accept the protection of the church. She is won by the plea that she will make 
Barbara happy. 












FFLORENCE MACBETH 
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The church doors are thrown open; Father Peralta mounts the pulpit 
and a chorus of nuns swells in volume as they enter the church from the con- 
vent-garden. Amidst the strain of church music, in which is mingled Nato- 
ma’s love-theme, Natoma walks slowly down the main aisle. When she 
reaches the pew of Paul and Barbara she takes her amulet from off her neck 
and gently places it over Barbara’s head and shoulders. She then proceeds 
down the main aisle and passes between the kneeling nuns through the door- 
way into the convent-garden. 


While the prelude to the second act contains the love-song of Natoma, 
the prelude to the third act has for its main theme Natoma’s Lament (from 
the following scene), which is treated broadly with a touch of canon in the 
climax and a line of the motive of Fate (with which the opera ends). 

Following and ending the prelude is the music of Natoma’s prayer to 
Bc Manitou” from the second act, with a strain of the love music at the 
close! 


ARIA from “La Bohéme”’ - - - - - Giacomo Puccini 
(Born at Lucca, June 22, 1858) 


“La Boheme,” Puccini’s fourth opera, was composed at Torre del Lago 

and Castellacio, near Pescia, during 1895, and had its first performance at 

Turin February 1, 1896, Toscanini conducting. The libretto is an adaptation 

by Illica and Giocosa of Murger’s novel, “Vie de Bohéme.’ It pictures 

Bohemianism as it is found in its most unconstrained form in the Latin quarter 

of Paris, where artists live for and in the moment, regardless of what the 

morrow may bring; where hearts meet to be happy in love for a season, and 

then to separate with passing aches, which are soon forgotten. Such is the 

life which Rodolfo and Mimi lead. ‘They meet by chance. Mimi, who occu- 
pies a little chamber above the one inhabited by Rodolfo and his friend Mar- 

cello, one evening begs the former for a light, her own having been blown out 
by a draught of air. Having lost a key, she is again compelled to come to 

Rodolfo’s room. While they both search for it their candles are extinguished 

by a gust of wind. Rodolfo by chance touches Mimi’s hand. As he feels its 

icy coldness, and hears the tell-tale cough of the fatal disease which has her in 

its grasp, he is deeply moved, opens up his heart and confides to her his past 

life and his future hopes in these words: 


Your tiny hand is frozen! 
Let me warm it into life. 
Our search is useless; 


In darkness all is hidden. 


Ere long the moonlight fair shall serve to aid us, 
Yes, in the moonlight our search let us resume, dear. 
One moment, pretty maiden, while I tell you in a trice 


Who I am, what I do and how I live. 
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Shall I? I am, 

I am, I am a poet. 

What’s my employment? 

Writing? Is that a living? Hardly. 


I’ve wit tho’ wealth be wanting; 
Ladies of rank and fashion all inspire me with passion. 
In dreams and fond illusions or castles in the air. 


Richer is none on earth than I! 
Bright eyes as yours believe me, 
Steal my Priceless jewels 

In Fancy’s storehouse cherish’d. 


Your rougish eyes have robb’d me; 

Of all my dreams bereft me, dreams that are fair yet fleeting— 
Fled are my truant fancies 

Regrets I do not cherish. 

For now—Life’s rosy morn is breaking 

Love is waking! 

Now that I’ve told my story, pray tell me yours, too, 

Tell me frankly, who are you? 

Say, will you tell? 


ARIA—Bell Song from ‘‘Lakme”’ - - Clement Philibert Leon Delibes 
(Born at Saint Germain, Feb. 21, 1836; died Jan., 1891) 


The famous Bell Song occurs in the second act of Lakme. The scene is 

a public square in a city in India lined with Chinese and Indian shops and 
bazzars. English visitors are strolling about viewing the scenes with interest. 
Lakme’s father, Nilakantha, disguised as a beggar is seeking traces of the 
intruder of his sacred garden whom he has sworn to kill. Lakme is with him 
wearing the dress of a dancing girl and he orders her to sing hoping that the 
intruder will recognize her voice and betray himself. She sings the famous 
Bell Song which is one of the most difficult arias ever written for the soprano 
voice. 

Where roams the dusky maiden, 

The lonely Pariah child, 

Mid the tender-leaved mimosas, 

Spread in the moonlight mild? 


O’er the moss is she flying 
And she has ceased to feel 
That to her, a Pariah maiden 
Is every heart of steel. 


Past the laurels all gleaming, 
Still of fairyland dreaming, 
On with footsteps so light, 
Laughing out to the night! 
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Within the forest deep and somber, 

Some lonely man has lost his way! 

Amid the shadows wild bright eyes are shining, 

And fiercely watch there, grim and still, for their prey. 
Now roars through the forest are ringing, 

The beasts to their plunder are springing; 

‘The maiden flies to shield the stricken man from harm: 
And on with her wand lightly bounding, 

The silver bells resounding, wields her charm. 

Then he looks at her standing 

With amazement o’er laden; 

She sees a prince of princes near! 

But he will blush to take from such a maiden 

Aught that life or light can hold dear. 

Yet he in his righteous decision 

Lifts her in a rapt, wondrous vision, 

And whispers low: Be blest and calm! 

I Vishnou am, the son of Brahm! 


And since that day is sometimes heard 

A low, light sound of breezes stirred, 

The silver bells resounding 

Where came the maiden bounding with her charm. 


MARCHE HONGROISES from ‘La Damnation de Faust” — 


—Louis Hector Berlioz 


(Born at Cote Saint Andre, Dec. 11, 1803; died in Paris, March 8, 1869) 


Berlioz’s setting of Goethe’s drama, under its title as a legend in four 
parts, follows the spirit, though not the detail, of the original. 

The first part begins with the solitary Faust, who hears the jubilant 
chorus of peasants, followed by martial strains. "The army passes by to the 
pace of the Rakoczy Hungarian March, so named because the air is attributed 
to a Transylvanian prince, Rakoczy Ferencz, who led the Hungarians in a 
fight for independence about the beginning of the eighteenth century. Berlioz 
had composed his setting on a journey to Buda-Pesth, and later included it in 
the music of his Faust Legend. 

In the following scene Faust is about to drink the fatal cup when he 
hears a chorus of the Easter Hymn. Mephistopheles now visits him and offers 
him his full content of earthly joys. Then follows the scene in Auerbach’s 
Cellar; with the Drinking Song, Brander’s Song of the Rat with a fugal 
Amen, and Mephistopheles’ Song of the Flea. 

The devil now wafts Faust away to the Meadows on the Banks of the 
Elbe and conjures a chorus of Gnomes and Sylphs to woo the sleeper with 
visions of Marguerite. After singing their lullaby, they dance a ballet in waltz 
movement. “Towards the end the spirits hover a while around the slumbering 
Faust and then gradually disappear. Aroused from his dream, Faust is taken 
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by Mephistopheles to the subject of his vision. On the way they encounter a 
chorus of soldiers, who sing of daring ventures and captures of various kinds. 
Students sing a jovial song in Latin; then both choruses are combined. 


E IL SOL DELL’ ANIMA from “Rigoletto” ~ - Giuseppe Verdi 
(Born at Le Roncole, Oct. 9, 1813; died in Milan, Jan. 27, 1901) 


The gay and unprincipled Duke of Mantua has for some months, seen 
and admired a young and beautiful girl at church. Dressed as a student he 
gains admission to her home having previously purchased the silence of the 
maid Giovanna. Gilda is alarmed, not thinking her innocent flirtation in the 
church would lead to this, and bids him begone, but he reassures her beginning 
this love duet. He soothes her fears, telling her he loves her with a pure 
devotion. 


Duke: Sun of the soul, a divine inspiration, 
Is love, that paradise, through all creation, 
Wealth, fame and power, the laurel of glory, 
When love breathes over them, an empty story, 
One pow’r rules over all, one pow’r transcending, 
’Tis love, ’tis love, our destinies with those of angels blending 
Of fairest, love me then, as I adore thee, 
Angels might envy me, if thou wert mine, 
Angels might envy me, if thou wert mine. 
Oh be thou mine, Ah yes be mine, etc. 
Gilda. Fulfill’d my maiden dream in this blest hour 
I hear thee murmuring a word divine! 
Fulfill’d all my dreamings, etc. 
Duke: ‘Thou lov’st me, oh repeat that word— 
Gilda: I love thee. 
Duke: Oh bliss of heaven! 
Gilda: My heart yet longs that name to hear, 
I’ll breathe it but to heaven! 
Duke: ‘Thou dearest one— 
An humble name, ’tis Walter Malde a scholar yet. 
(A sound of footsteps) 
Gilda: Perhaps my father. 
Duke: (Ah if I find the wretch has track’d me hither I will destroy him) 
Gilda: Ah lead him to the door of the terrace, we part now. 
Duke: Say can’st thou love well? 
Gilda: Can’st thou? 
Duke: For life and after thou. 
Gilda: No more, no more depart now, no more depart now. 
Duke: I leave thee, I leave thee, farewell, my only love. 
Gilda: Now leave me, now leave me, farewell, my only love. 
Duke: My life and glory are all in thee 
My sweet, I leave thee, 
‘Thine own, thine own, for evermore I'll be, etc. 








ORVILLE HARROLD 
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Gilda: My life is all, is all for thee, is all for thee, 
Ah yes, now leave me. Yes, go now, 
Thine own, thine own, for evermore I’ll be, ete. 


BALLET from “Samson and Delilah’ : Charles Camille Saint-Saens 
eGorn-at,Paris, Octy 3.418359 


The opera of Samson and Delilah, Saint-Saens’ masterpiece, received its 
first performance in Weimar, Dec. 2, 1877. It is generally referred to as a 
Biblical opera it being founded upon the well known Bible story. 

The setting for this Ballet is the magnificent interior of the Temple of 
Dagon. The High Priest of Dagon is surrounded by Philistine princes. De- 
lilah followed by the Philistine maidens crowned with flowers and with wine 
cups in their hands are dancing and rejoicing over the downfall of their 
enemies. 


CAVATINA—AIl Hail, Thou Dwelling Pure and Lowly, from 


“Faust” - - - - - - - Charles Francois Gounod 
(Born at Paris, June 17, 1818; died at Saint Cloud, Oct. 18, 1893) 


The third act of Faust known as the Garden Scene, is full of fascinating 
detail, and breathes the very spirit of poetry and music combined in a picture 
of love which has never been excelled in tenderness and beauty on the operatic 
stage. 

On entering Faust gazes in rapture at the garden where his beloved one 
is wont to walk and thus rhapsodizes the modest dwelling of Marguerite. 


My agitated heart is revealing 
The tender passion I am feeling. 
O Marguerita! At thy feet I would die! 


All hail, thou dwelling pure and lowly! 

All hail, thou dwelling pure and lowly! 

Home of an angel fair and holy, 

All mortal beauty excelling! 

What wealth is here, what wealth outbidding gold, 

Of peace and love, and innocence untold! 

What wealth is here—of peace and love, what weaith outbidding gold— 
Of peace and love and innocence untold! 


Bounteous Nature! ’twas here by day thy love was taught her! 
’Twas here thou didst with care ever shadow thy daughter 
Thro’ hours of the night! 

Here waving tree and flower 

Made her an Eden bower 

Of beauty and delight 
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For one whose very birth 

Brought down heav’n to our earth! 
’Twas here!—here! ’twas here! 

All hail, thou dwelling pure and lowly! 
All hail, thou dwelling pure and lowly! 
Home of an angel fair and holy! 

All mortal beauty excelling! 

Home of an angel fair and holy, 

All beauty excelling, far excelling. 


ARIA—Thou Charming Bird, from “Pearl of Brazil,” Felicien Cesar David 
(Born at Vancluse, April 13, 1810; died at Saint Germain, Aug. 29, 1876) 


‘Thou Charming Bird” is, perhaps, the most beautiful number in David’s 
opera. It is one of the most famous of coloratura airs, and one of which so- 
pranos are very fond, as it exhibits to perfection the skill of the singer, showing 
to rare advantage the flexibility of the voice, especially in the duet with flute, 
with its difficult runs. 


Thou brilliant bird, so lightly swinging 
And sparkling on yonder bough. 

Surely thy notes so merrily ringing 

Were ne’er so clear and sweet as now. 

In early sunlight richly gleaming, 

He lights on yonder dewy spray, 

And then the earth awakes from dreaming, 
Thrilled by songs so fresh and gay. 


And when in breezes idly swaying 
His mate in the nest is near, 

‘Then life to him is one long Maying, 
He warbles love-notes low and clear. 
The days go by in shady bowers, 

In joyful song flit far away, 

And still they warble ’mid the flowers, 
Oh, happy love! oh, golden day! 


OVERTURE—‘Rienzi”? - - - - -  - Richard Wagner 


In 1835 there was published in London a three-volume novel—‘‘Rienzi, 
The Last of the Roman Tribunes’—by Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton. This 
work, which set forth in Lytton’s perfervid style, and with more or less his- 
torical accuracy, the revolt led by Cola di Rienzi against the arbitrary power 
of the Roman nobles, achieved a triumphant success in English speaking 
countries. ‘lo satisfy the demands of foreign readers translations of Lytton’s 
book were brought forth by publishers on the Continent. A German edition 
of “Rienzi,” made by Barmann, attracted the attention of Wagner when he 
was in Dresden in 1837, and the composer, fired with the success of Meyer- 
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home 


beer’s spectacular productions in Paris, saw in Lytton’s novel the basis of an 
opera that should bring him fame as well as many riches. 

Wagner wrote the text in July, 1838, at Riga, and the music of the first 
two acts was completed in the spring of the following year. Having pro- 
gressed so far he resolved to set out for Paris in order to arrange for a pro- 
duction of his work. 

Meyerbeer held out a helping hand to his colleague, then unknown and 
practically starving; but nothing came of a project to bring out ‘Rienzi’ at 
the Opéra, and Wagner took up the completion of his work with a view to 
its production in a German theater. 

The third act was finished August, 1840, the overture having been 
sketched two months later. After many delays and bitter disappointments 
“Rienzi” finally came to a hearing at Dresden, October 20, 1844, under the 
conductorship of Reissiger, its success being great and unequivocal. 

The overture opens with an introduction—Molto Sostenuto e maestoso, 
D major, 4-4 time—the first note being the trumpet call* which plays an im- 
portant part in the third act of the opera. Soon the subject of Rienzi’s prayer 
is heard, first in the strings, then fortissimo in the wood-wind and brass. This 
leads into an Allegro energico, the subject of which begins with the theme 
“Gegriisst sei hoher T'ag’’ sung by the chorus at the end of the first act. Fol- 
lowing this material comes the battle hymn, “Sancto spirito cavaliere,” played 
by the brass, fortissimo, with which is interspersed the motive of Rienzi’s 
prayer. An extension of this theme is made by the introduction of another 
section, the melody “Rienzi, dir sei Preis,” sung in the finale of the second 
act. [here now follows a development, principally of the “Sancto spirito 
cavaliere” theme, and a shortened recapitulation of the first part of the work, 
together with a coda founded on the battle hynm. 


*One of the curiosities of musical literature—a work entitled ‘Contributions to an Insight 
into the Being of Wagnerian Art,’ by Edmund von Hagen—has much to say in reference to 
a supposed symbolic and momentous significance attached to this trumpet note. From fifty- 
three pages devoted to this note alone the following is quoted: 


“The A, the first tone of Wagner’s first published opera, tells us that Wagner is an organ- 
ically creative artist. At the same time it is of beautiful significance that the trumpet call in 
question should also be a summons to freedom. Thus, this one tone in its form and capacity 
contains Wagner in nuce. The trumpeter who has to sound the A in question must know this.. 
He must be inwardly conscious of what he is blowing when he blows this note; he must be 
penetrated through and through with the knowledge that this note belongs to liberty, etc., etc. 
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SIXTH CONCERT 


OVERTURE—‘Gwendoline”’ - - - Aten Emmanuel Charbrier 
(Born at Ambert, Jan. 18, 1841; died in Paris, Sept. 13, 1894) 


The beginning is a stormy phase, with a galloping trip of trumpets and 
strings, wild phrases sounding from below. ‘The cries ring higher and more 
passionate, with a fierce chorus at the crisis. Here a wild, nervous call enters 
in the strings, taken up in echoing chase, a constant struggle of sun and cloud, 
of dull fate and sweet romance. In the lull before the close a phrase pervades 
the scene, that seems a kind of shadow of the love theme,—in long notes of 
lowest bass, or again in dull, insistent figure of middle strings. Gradually the 
gloom is dispelled by the rising chorus of gathering voices that sing the full 
verse of the love-song in all its splendor. The end is a glad hallooing of 
exultant chorus. 


Alexis Emmanuel Charbrier was born at Ambert (puy-de-Dome), in 
France, January 18, 1841, the son of a lawyer. He studied law in Paris and 
was given a place in the Ministry of the Interior. His leisure time was spent 
at the piano and in composition. In 1879 he resigned his office and devoted 
himself entirely to music. 

He wrote a number of operas, among them “La Sulamite” and ‘“Gwen- 
doline,” a pastoral suite for orchestra, and shorter pieces, instrumental and 
vocal. The Spanish Rhapsody is his best known work. His striking qualities 
lay mainly in a resourceful mastery of rhythm, harmony and orchestration. 


He died in Paris, September 13, 1894. 


CONCERTO in A minor, Op. 16 - - - - - Edvard Grieg 
(Born at Bergen, Norway, June 15, 1843; died there September 4, 1907) 


1. Allegro molto moderato, A minor, 4-4; II. Adagio, D-flat major, 
3-8; III. Allegro moderato molto e marcato, A minor, 2-4; Quasi presto, 
A major, 3-4; Andante Maestoso, 4-4. 

‘This concerto was written during the composer’s vacation, in the summer 
of 1868, in the Danish village of Sollerod. During the following winter he 
took the concerto to Liszt and thus describes the event; it was his second meet- 
ing with that great discoverer and protector of genius. 

“T had fortunately just received the manuscript of my pianoforte concerto 
from Leipzig, and took it with me. * * * Winding and I were very anxious 
to see if he would really play my concerto at sight. I, for my part, considered 
it impossible; not so Liszt. ‘Wi§ull you play?’ he asked, and I made haste to 
reply: ‘No, I cannot’ (you know I never practised it). Then Liszt took the 
manuscript, went to the piano, and said to the guests, with his characteristic 
smile: ‘Very well, then, I will show you that I also cannot.’ With that he 
began. * * * It is significant that he played the cadenza, the most difficult 
part, best of all. Not content with playing, he, at the same time, converses 
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and makes comments, particularly when something pleases him. In the adagio, 
and still more in the finale, he reached a climax, both as to his playing and the 
praise he had to bestow. 

“A really divine episode I must not forget. Toward the end of the finale 
the second theme is, as you may remember, repeated in a mighty fortissimo. In 
the very last measures, when in the first triplets the first note is changed in 
the orchestra from G sharp to G, while the piano part, in a mighty scale pass- 
age, rushes wildly through the whole reach of the keyboard, he suddenly 
stopped, rose up to his full height, left the piano, and with big theatric strides 
and arms uplifted, walked across the large cloister hall, at the same time liter- 
ally roaring the theme. When he got to the G in question he stretched out his 
arms imperiously and exclaimed: “G, G, not G sharp! Splendid! That is the 
real Swedish Banko!’ to which he added very softly, as in parenthesis: ‘‘Stne- 
tana sent me a sample the other day.’ He went back to the piano, repeated the 
whole strophe, and finished. In conclusion, he handed me the manuscript, and 
said, in a peculiarly cordial tone: ‘Keep steadily on; I tell you, you have the 
the capability, and—do not let them intimidate you.’ ” 


Henry T. Finck, in “Grieg and His Music,” says of this concerto: 


“It is a model in the way in which it avoids both of the common defects 
of being either a symphony with pianoforte accompaniment or a showpiece for 
the soloist with orchestral accompaniment. * * * The first movement is re- 
plete with beautiful, haunting melody, and nothing could be more lovely than 
the orchestral introduction to the slow movement—one of the saddest preludes 
ever written—a prelude illustrating Grieg’s gift of creating an emotional at- 
mosphere with the simplest means—a gift which, as Rudolph M. Breithaupt 
has remarked, would be useful to many a contemporary composer. Grieg 
knew full well that he had given to the world an immortal work, and he con- 
tinued to improve it to the end. Only a few months before his death Percy 
Grainger found him rescoring it in part for the Leeds Festival, the main 
object being to add parts for a second pair of horns. His friend, Johann 
Selmer, also refers to changes in orchestration and form that Grieg introduced 
in this concerto, in his last years, particularly in the energetic folk dance which 
constitutes the last movement.” 


SYMPHONY in B minor ( Unfinished) - - - Franz Schubert 
(Born at Vienna, Jan. 31, 1797; died in Vienna, Nov. 19, 1828) 


The outward circumstances of the “Unfinished Symphony” are exceed- 
ingly simple. Schubert had applied for admission to the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, of Vienna, in 1821, as a viola player, and had been refused. A 
society in Graz elected him an honorary member. In acknowledgment Schu- 
bert sent these two movements. Duncan, in his excellent book on Schubert, 
boldly suggests that the symphony is really not unfinished,—any more than 
were Beethoven’s Sonatas in E Minor (op. 90) and in F sharp (op. 79). 

At any rate the work that came into being with so little ceremony, was 
never heard by the composer and fell into neglect for forty years, has ever 
since the first hearing maintained itself as the highest concentration of beauty 
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in musical form,—in so far as this may be said of any work. It is in music 
what the Venus de Milo is in sculpture, the Sistine Madonna in painting, or 
the Iliad in epic poetry. 

Some kind of magic change seemed to come over Schubert about the year 
1822. To be sure some of his best songs come from the period of his boyhood. 
But these were flashes of lyric inspiration almost without a conscious design. 
In the mass of Schubert’s larger works there is a sudden and very distinct line 
that separates the earlier from the later almost as chaff from wheat. In the 
first symphonies the weight of classic tradition prevented an assertion of poetic 
individuality. The composer seems to be feeling his way, to be writing as if 
in wait for an inspiration, or as if he had all time before him. Between the 
earlier symphonies and the last two,* the Unfinished and the Great C Major, 
is the difference between the child and the man. ‘The former seem mere pre- 
paratory essays. Suddenly with the seventh comes a work of art in which 
every line is surcharged with beauty and not a note can be spared in the per- 
fect design. So with the quartets and other chamber music, and with the 
sonatas for the piano. “The first of the great quartets was written in 1824. 
In 1826 came the wonderful sonata in G for the piano. 


It seems as if Schubert suddenly had a new serious conception of his art, 
and, perhaps, of the time allotted him. ‘There is a profounder beauty in the 
melodies, a more masterful movement in the rhythms, a clearer process in the 
design. Moreover in the lesser view of the choice of instrumental colors, the 
Unfinished Symphony stands as a model. Schubert seemed to light upon the 
touch of color with the same intuition with which he divined his tonal 
modulations. 

The work begins with a legend-like melody in the bass strings. Then 
comes a quivering in the strings (with rhythmic bass), where an indefinable 
melody is hovering above. Presently, like a royal figure after his noble pre- 
cursers, the real theme sounds high and clear, though in softest tone, in the 
woodwind, while the herald figures lapse into attendance. A melodic analysis 
seems, somehow, wrong. ‘The whole is like a continuous flow of tune, where 
each phrase seems chief until it pales before its successor. 

So after some overpowering clashes that save the prevailing trait of del- 
icacy from monotonous sweetness, the most charming melody, perhaps, of all 
music enters in the cellos, gently echoed high in the violins. With all the 
stream of melody and the delicate orchestration, the movement is full of ro- 
mantic shocks and bursts, as if the essence of legendary poetry. Vigor is not 
wanting, nor the true balance of dolce and forte. It is a mistake to view the 
crashing chords as mere interludes between the verses; they are quite as real a 
part of the poem as any other. 

With all the charm of tune and of modulation (Schubert’s special secret) 
the discussion of the themes shows the utmost spontaneity.* A motive from 
the first phrase treated in canon, rises to a dramatic climax in which, added to 
the dynamic effect, is an overpowering surprise of modulation. Again and 
again the tempest seems about to subside into the enchantment of the second 

*One of the most obstinate errors in musical criticism, for which Sir George Grove with all 


his love of Schubert is especially to blame, is the charge th t : A . 
tery of counterpoint and of themal development. ge “hat Schubert was wanting ini the) mas 
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melody, but each time it rises to a new height. Now the whole orchestra 
sound the answering phrase in unison; then with the motive in the basses, the 
strings accompanying in ¢remolo figure,—a wild perversion of their original 
melody, the whole orchestra thunders and storms in mad tossing of the motive 
(where the secret of counterpoint is unconsciously invoked). Suddenly we are 
in the delicate, mysterious atmosphere of the first melody, and so on through 
the second, with a final return of the original bass figure to the end. The 
whole is the fine essence of romance, the feeling of Arabian tales, with quick, 
sharp succession of happenings, good and ill, with no room for prosaic 
reflection. 

The Andante begins more quietly, but it is in the same vein. At the out- 
set there is again the melodic bass, presaging the melody in the strings. The 
very quality of the tonal change of scene is characteristic of Schubert’s modu- 
lation. Throughout, the duet between the staccato bass and the gliding vio- 
lins is sustained. Perhaps it is the dainty surprises of tonality that somewhat 
take the place of the dynamics in the Allegro. Yet here in the second page 
is a martial sound in the trebles, with a noisy lumbering in the bass like the 
tread of giants, suddenly thinning away into the original pianissimo melody. 
The whole episode of the first theme departs with the same phrase that intro- 
duces it. Equally complete is that of the second. Preceded by a strangely 
promising rhythm in the strings, the clarinets sing a melody so simple that we 
wonder where the charm lies. 

Quoting will not show it; the secret must be in large part in the rhythm 
and in the turn of modulation. Indeed, it is not a strict melody at all, but 
melodic speech that might go on as long as the urging rhythm will hold out. 
In its later course it develops even more beauty, so that the beginning seems 
mere introduction. “The vision is rudely broken by loud crashes where we 
lose all sense of the past until we recognize a noisy minor of the basses,—a 
gloomy memory of the second melody. The storm rages furiously, but in a 
trice ends with the enchanting rhythm that again brings us the second melody 
in its true guise, now in canon duet of cellos and violins. Once more Schu- 
bert adds to a wealth of melody, harmony and rhythm the unconscious mastery 
of counterpoint. Quietly the scene glides to the first melody, and then, as at 
first, through the various phases, gentle and mild, not without many new 
touches with which Schubert never fails to surprise. 


MARCH—Jig, “Maguire’s Kick” - - - - Stanford-Grainger 


The tunes on which this piece is based were used in Ireland by the rebels 
as march-tunes in the 18th Century. The ‘“March-Jig’” was composed for 
orchestra by Sir Charles Villiers Stanford on Irish tunes from the great Petrie 
Collection and freely arranged for piano by Percy Grainger. 


IRIST TUNE FROM COUNTY DERRY _ - - Set by Grainger 


This melody was collected over sixty years ago by Miss Jane Ross of 
Limavady, Ireland. 


*One work that came between these two, known as the ‘“‘Gastein’” symphony, has been en- 
tirely lost. 
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HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY, No. 12 - - - - Franz Liszt 
(Born at Odenburg, Oct. 22, 1811; died in Baireuth, July 31, 1886) 


The Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12, by Liszt is one of the best known of 
all the Rhapsodies and has been arranged for many combinations of instru- 
ments, including the full orchestra by Hans von Buelow, an intimate friend 
of Liszt, who married his daughter Cosima, later the wife of Wagner. It is 
something over a hundred years since Franz Liszt was born in the little Hun- 
garian village of Raiding, on October 11, 1811. The source of most of Liszt’s 
compositions is found in the wild free folk-songs of the Gypsies of Hungary. 
his twenty famous Rhapsodies being based on the melodies of these folk songs. 


OVERTURE to ’The Flying Dutchman” - - - Richard Wagner 


“Der Fliegende Hollander” was Wagner’s fourth opera, “Die Feen,” 
“Das Liebesverbot” and “Rienzi” having preceded it. The work was, lke 
several other dramatic compositions by Wagner, the outcome of experiences of 
his own. In the autumn of 1837 the master obtained—through the influence 
of his friend Dorn— a position as musical director at the Riga theater. Pos- 
sessed of a small income and of expensive tastes, Wagner soon found 
himself involved in embarrassing financial difficulties. When his creditors 
became so importunate that it was no longer possible to remain in Riga with- 
out suffering acute discomfort, Wagner determined to solve all his probiems 
by the simple expedient of bidding farewell to the town and betaking himself 
elsewhere. When, however, he prepared for departure the creditors invoked the 
courts, and Wagner, on applying for a pass which would enable him to leave 
Russia, was informed officially that one would be issued to him only when he 
would be able to show that his debts had been paid in full. Wagner’s col- 
leagues in the Riga theater came to his assistance at this crisis, and, having 
fitted him with an elaborate disguise, saw him safely pass the Cossack sentries 
and on his way to Konigsberg. From there he went to the Baltic seaport 
Pillau, and together with his wife and a huge Newfoundland dog, embarked 
in a small merchant vessel bound for London. The voyage was beset with 
awful dangers. Badly provisioned, undermanned, with no proper accommo- 
dation for passengers, the boat was at best an uncomfortable craft. But vio- 
lent storms struck her as she beat her way down the Baltic sea; twice the vessel 
almost foundered, and the captain was compelled to run for safety into one of 
the Norwegian fiords. 


“The passage through the Norwegian fiords,” wrote Wagner, “made a 
woundrous impression on my fancy; the legend of the Flying Dutchman, as I 
heard it confirmed by the sailors, acquired a definite, peculiar color, which 
only my adventures at sea could have given it.” 


In the spring of 1841 he commenced the composition of “Der Fliezende 
Hollander” at Meudon, a small place near Paris. ‘With the sailors’ chorus 
and the spinning song I began,” wrote Wagner, “and loudly did I give vent 
to my sincere joy on discovering that I was still a musician. In seven werks, 
the whole opera was completed. At the end of this time the pettiest cares be- 
gan to oppress me again ; two entire months elapsed before I could get a chance 
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to write the overture for the finished opera, although I carried it about in my 
head almost complete.” 

It was not until November, 1841, that Wagner finished the overture in 
Paris. Having completed the opera, Wagner entered into negotiations with 
the opera houses at Munich and Leipzig with a view to its production. Both 
sent refusals, with the explanation that the work was unsuited to Germany. 
“Rienzi” had made considerable success at Dresden, and this induced trie 
Intendant Liittichau to make proposals to Wagner for the first presentation 
of ““The Flying Dutchman.” ‘The production took place at the Court Orera 
House, Dresden, January 2, 1843, the work being performed from manuscript 
under Wagner’s direction. Its success was negligible, owing, in large measure, 
to careless preparation, a poor setting, and—with the exception of Mie. 
Schroeder-Devrient, who sang the part of Senta—a mediocre cast. 

In 1852 Wagner made a revision of the overture, particularly of the 
closing part, and in 1862 he made further changes for a performance of it in 
Paris. The orchestral parts of the opera were published in 1860, the score in 
1861. An autographic score had, however, been in circulation as earty as 1844. 

(Allegro con brio, D minor, 6-4 time). The work opens witli the rep- 
resentation of a storm. ‘Through the bare fifths of the strings there is shouted 
forth by the horns and bassoons, the motive of the curse laid on the Dutchman. 
The storm dies down with final mutterings of the curse. ‘There is a pause, 
following which there appears a change of time (Andante, F major) in which 
a portion of Senta’s ballad from the second act appears. After thirty-two 
measures of this the original tempo is resumed with stormy development of 
material drawn from Senta’s ballad and the theme of ‘“The Flying Dutch- 
man.” In the midst of the agitation there is presented a portion of the music 
of the sailors’ chorus in the third act; there are heard, too, interpolations of 
suggestions of Senta’s ballad, and this latter material forms the principal 
foundation of the Coda. 
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SEVENTH CONCERT 


“THE MESSIAH” - - - - - George Frederick Handel 
(Born at Halle, Feb. 23, 1685; died in London, April 20, 1759) 


Handel composed his sublime oratorio within twenty-four days in the 
fall of 1741. His own notes on the autograph score show that he completed 
the first part on August 28 of that year, the second on September 6, the third 
on September 12, and that he finished the orchestration on September 14. 

The oratorio was performed for the first time in Dublin, where Handel 
was visiting at the time, on April 13, 1742, in the new Music Hall, Fishamble 
Street. The ladies discarding their hoops and the gentlemen their swords for 
the occasion, 700 persons heard the work,the capacity of the room being in- 
creased 100 by the sacrifice of fashion. ‘The first performance in London took 
place in the Covent garden Theatre on March 23, 1743. 

Handel produced the oratorio annually in the chapel of the Foundling 
Society, for the benefit of that charity, from 1750 to 1758, conducting the last 
performance on April 6, 1759, only eight days before his death. 

On January 9, 1770, William Tuckey, clerk of Trinity Church, per- 
formed sixteen numbers of “The Messiah” at a concert which he gave for his 
own benefit “at Mr. Burns’.”’ ‘This was the first American production of the 
oratorio, and a faulty one in all likelihood, since there is no evidence that any- 
thing more than a harpischord was used in the accompaniments. On October 
3 of the same year the concert was repeated in Trinity Church at a special 
service for the relief of the widows of clergymen of the Church of England in 
America. ‘The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston sang the entire oratorio 
for the first time on Christmas, 1818. The first performance by the New 
York Oratorio Society took place on Christmas night, 1874. It has sung it 
every year since, seventy times in all. 

‘The custom of performing ‘“The Messiah” annually in the Christmas- 
tide was originated by the Cacilia Society of London, in 1791. The same 
society gave it every year from 1791 to 1861. 

The custom of standing during the performance of the “Hallelujah” 
chorus dates back to the first London performance in 1743. King George II. 
set the example, which the audience followed. It has become an unwritten 
law all over the English-speaking world. 

‘The “Pastoral Symphony” which precedes the story of the birth of 
Christ in the oratorio, is founded on a Calabrian melody which Handel seems 
to have treasured in his memory for thirty-two years before utilizing it. It 
was that long after he heard it in Rome that he composed the oratorio. 

The original autograph manuscript of ““The Messiah” is preserved in the 
King’s library at Buckingham Palace. 

Choirs were small when Handel composed his oratorio. At the last per- 
formance at which the composer was advertised to appear for the benefit of 
the Foundling Hospital, in 1759 (he died before the time, however),, the 
singers, including principals, numbered 23, while there were 33 in the band. 
At the first great Handel Commemoration in Westminster Abbey, in 1784, the 
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choir numbered 275, the band 250; and this was the most numerous force ever 
gathered together for a performance up to that time. Seven years later, at a 
repetition of the Commemoration, the singers numbered 500, the instrumental- 
ists 375. At a Massenauffiihrung” in Berlin in 1786, the “‘masses’’ consisted 
of 118 singers and 186 players. At the Triennial Handel Festival in Crystal 
Palace in 1865, however, there were 3,200 singers in the chorus and 495 
musicians in the band. At the New York Music Festival in 1881, conducted 
by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, the chorus numbered 1,200, the orchestra 251. 

The first printed edition of ‘The Messiah,” published by Walsh, con- 
tained only the airs. Later there came complete editions, but all the English 
prints were full of mistakes. During the nineteenth century the standard 
score was that made by Mozart for the Baron von Swieten, which was used 
at a performance in the Hofbibliothek in Vienna in 1789. Mozart’s additional 
accompaniments were due to the fact that there was no organ in the room in 
which the concert was to take place, and the old custom, then not yet dead, of 
filling out the orchestral part at a keyed instrument—organ or harpischord— 
was impracticable. Mozart’s score was published in 1803 and was received 
as authoritative for three-quarters of a century, though English conductors 
were in the habit of adding instrumental parts 'to it to humor the popular de- 
sire for sonority nurtured by the big choirs. Franz brought out an edition in 
1885 for the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, based on the Mozart 
score, and retaining many corruptions introduced by Johann Adam Hiller 
(who conducted the Berlin performance in 1786). In 1902 Dr. Ebenezer 
Prout, a distinguished and learned English musician, Professor of Music at 
the Dublin University, brought out a thorough revision of the work, purifying 
the text, retaining what was commendable in the Mozart score, and supplying 
the parts which modern conditions of performance demand. Dr. Prout’s 
score was first used at a performance in Queen’s Hall, London, under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Society of Musicians, on November 1, 1902. As far as my 
records tell, the second use of it was made by the New York Oratorio Society 
at the regular Christmastide performance, 1902. With slight modifications in 
unessentials, it will be used again on this occasion. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE ORATORIO 
FIRST PART 


The longing of the world for the Messiah, the universal Saviour, proph- 
ecies of His coming and announcement of His birth. 


SECOND PART 


Devoted to the sufferings, death, and exaltation of Christ, the develop- 
ment and spread and ultimate triumph of the Gospel. 


THIRD PART 


Declares the highest truths of Christian doctrine, faith in the existence of 
God, the assurance of life immortal, the resurrection, and an eternity of 


happiness. 


Text to 
cond Os OY AY Ores eve be * 
As Sung at This Concert 


PART FIRST 


No. 1—OveERTURE. 


No. 2—REeEcITaTIVE—( Tenor). 

iSatan ea ven oae ss 

Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, 
saith your God; speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem; and cry unto her that 
her warfare is accomplished, that her 
iniquity is pardoned. 

The voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness: Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God. 

No. 3—Atr—( Tenor). 
Isaiah xl., v. 4. 

Every valley shall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill made low, 
the crooked straight and the rough 
places plain. 

No. 4.—CHoruvus. 
Isaiah xl., v. 5. 

And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it to- 
gether; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it. 

No. 5—ReEciTaTIvE—( Bass). 
Haseai i, v..6, 73) Malachi ii, y. 1. 


‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: Yet 
once a little while and I will shake 
the heavens and the earth, the sea and 
the dry land; and I will shake all na- 
tions; and the desire of all nations 
shall come. 

The Lord, whom ye seek, shall sud- 
denly come to His temple, even the 
messenger of the covenant, whom ye 
delight in; behold, He shall come, 
saith the Lord of Hosts. 

No. 6—Atr—(Bass). 
Walachit nine te. 

But who may abide the day of His 
coming? and who shall stand when 
He appeareth? For He is like a re- 
finer’s fire. 


No. 8—REcITATIVE—(Alto). 
Isaiah vii., v. 14; Matthew i., v. 23. 

Behold! a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a Son, and shall call His name 
Emmanuel, God with us. 

No. 9—Air (Alto) AND CHoRUS 
Isaiah xl vee ey ee 

O thou that tellest good tidings to 
Zion, get thee up into the high moun- 
tain: O thou that tellest good tidings 
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to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice with 
strength; lift it up, be not afraid: say 
unto the cities of Judah, Behcld your 
God! 

Arise, shine for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee. 


No. 10—Recrrative—(Bass). 
LS Ee bel a ae 


For, behold, darkness shall cover 
the earth, and gross darkness the peo- 
ple; but the Lord shall arise upon 
thee, and His glory shall be seen upon 
thee, and the Gentiles shall come to 
thy light, and kings to the brightness 
of thy rising. 

No. 11—Atr—(Bass). 
Tsaiahiixsv. (2. 

The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light; and they that 
dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light 
shined. 

No. 12—Cuoruvs. 
Tsaiahix v..6, 


For unto us a Child is born, unto 
us a Son is given, and the government 
shall be upon His shoulder; and His 
name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of 


~ Peace. 


No. 13—PastToraL SYMPHONY. 


No. 14—Recirative—(Soprano). 
Luke ii., v. 8. 


There were shepherds abiding in 
| the field, keeping watch over their 
flocks by night. 


REcITATIVE— (Soprano). 
Luke ii, v. 9. 

And lo! the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them, and 
they were sore afraid. 


No. 15—Recrrative—(Soprano). 
Luke ii., v. 10, 11. 

And the angel said unto them, fear 
not: for behold I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people; for unto you is born this 
day, in the City of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. 

No. 16—Recirative—(Soprano). 
Duke inv. 13: 

And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God and saying: 

No. 17—Cuorus. 
Luke ii., v. 14. 
Glory to God in the highest, and 


peace on earth, good will towards 
men. 


No. 18—Atr—(Soprano). 
Zacharialy 1x3)''v.\.9;),10 
Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 


Zion! Shout, O daughter of Jerusa- 
lem! Behold, thy King cometh unto 
thee. 


He is the Righteous Saviour, and 
He shall speak peace unto the heathen. 


No. 19—ReEciTatTivE—(Al/to). 
Isaiah xxx., v. 5, 6. 

Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf un- 
stopped ; then shall the lame man leap 
as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb shall sing. 

No. 20—Arir—(Alto). 
[Sid inane 
He shall feed His flock like a 
shepherd, and He shall gather the 
lambs with His arm, and carry them 
in His bosom, and gently lead those 
that are with young. 
Atr—(Soprano). 
Matthew xi., v. 28, 29. 
Come unto Him, all ye that labor 
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and are heavy laden, and He will give 
you rest. ‘Take His yoke upon you, 
and learn of Him, for He is meek 
and lowly of heart, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. 

No. 21—CuHorvs. 

Matthew xi., v. 30. 

His yoke is easy, and His burthen 
is light. 
INTERMISSION. 
(Fifteen Minutes). 


PART SECOND. 
No. 22—-CHORUS. 
John 16 ivnee: 

Behold the Lamb of God, that 

taketh away the sins of the world. 
No. 23—Atr—( Alito). 
Isatahiliiis,’ Vase 70. 

He was despised and rejected of 
men; a man of sorrows and acquaint- 
ed with grief. 

No. 24—CHoRUS. 
Isaiah liii., v. 4, 5. 

Surely He hath borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows! He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He 


was bruised for our iniquities; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him. 

No. 26—Cuorus. 

Tsaran lis vc. ©: 

All we like sheep have gone astray; 
we have turned every one to his own 
Way. 

And the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all. 

No. 29—REcITaTIvVE—( Tenor). 

Psalm Ixix., v. 20. 

Thy rebuke hath broken His heart; 

He is full of heaviness. He looked 


for some to have pity on Him, but 


there was no man; neither found He 
any to comfort Him. 
No. 30—A1r—( Tenor). 
Lamentations 1., v. 12. 


Behold and see if there be any sor- 
row like unto His sorrow. 


No. 33—CHoRUS. 
Psalm xxiv., v. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors, and the King of Glory shall 
come in. 

Who is the King of Glory? 

The Lord, strong and mighty; 
The Lord, fyiohe a in battle. 

Who is the King of Glory? 

The Lord of Hosts, He is the 
King of Glory. 

No. 40—Atr—( Bass). 
Psalm: aca aul 

Why do the nations so furiously 
raze together, and why do the people 
imagine a vain thing? ‘The kings of 
the earth rise up, and the rulers take 
counsel together against the Lord, 


and against His annointed. j 


No. 42—ReEciratTive—(Tenor). 
Psalm ii., v. 4. 

He that dwelleth in heaven shall 
laugh them to scorn; the Lord shall 
have them in derision. 

No. 43—Atr—( Tenor). 

Thou shalt break them with a-rod_ 
of iron; Thou shalt dash them in 
pieces fie a potter’s vessel. 


U 









PART THIRD. 


No. 45—Atr—(Soprano). f 
Job. xix., v. 25, 26; 1 Corinthians — 
XVoye 21. q 

I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that He shall stand at the latter 
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day upon the earth; and though 
worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God. 

For now is Christ risen from the 
dead, the first fruits of them that 
sleep. 

No. 46—QuarRTET 
1 Corinthians xv., v. 21. 
Since by man came death, 


CHORUS. 
1 Corinthians xv., v. 21. 
By man came also the resurrection 


of the dead. 
QUARTET 


1 Corinthians xv., v. 22 
For as in Adam all die, 


CHORUS 
1 Corinthians xv., v. 22 

Even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. 

No. 47—Recitative—(Bass). 

PCO AKO) 2: 

Behold! I tell you a mystery: We 
shall not all sleep; but we shall all be 
changed in a moment, in the twin- 

kling of an eye, at the last trumpet. 





No. 48—Atr— (Bass). 
WiGork xvii. 52.53: 
The trumpet shall sound, and the 


dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed. 


No. 53—Cuorws. 
Revorvcl 207 13, 

Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, and hath redeemed us to God 
by His blood, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing. 

Blessing and honor, glory and 
power, be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever. 


No. 44—CuHoruvus. 
Revelation xix., v. 6; xi., v. 15; xix., 
v. 16 

Hallelujah. For the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth. 

The Kingdom of this world has 
become the kingdom of our Lord, and 
of His Christ, and he shall reign for 
ever and ever. 

King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 
Halleujah. 
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EIGHTH CONCERT 


OVERTURE to “William Tell” 2 = - Giachimo Antonio Rossini 


“William Tell,” an opera in three acts, based on the drama by Schiller 
of the same name, was first produced Aug. 3, 1829. “This opera was written 
expressly for the French stage, but has radiated from France over the entire 
world. It was the last composition Rossini wrote for the stage. It cannot be 
denied that the appearance of ‘William Tell’ is a luminous date in the history 
of music in France, that the success of this masterpiece has never diminished, 
and that after more than ninety years it is still as touching, as pathetic, as 
erand, as much respected, as in the first days of its existence.’ 


The overture to ‘“‘William Tell” is one of the most beautiful compositions 
ever written, and is very popular with all music lovers. Upton says of it: 
“The overture with its Alpine repose, its great storm picture, the stirring 
‘Ranz des Vaches,’ and the trumpet-call to freedom, is one of the most perfect 
and beautiful overtures ever written.”’ 


ARIA—‘“‘Forma Sublime,” from ‘Salvator Rosa” - - - Gomes 

O heart sublime! O noble spirit! 

A son of the people, too, this man of that people, 

So generous and honest, that in disdain we’re fain to call them “common!” 

May fate be now accomplish’d! 

Adieu awhile, then, thou kindly muse of my verses! 

Adieu, inspiration of all my lofty fancies! Adieu! 

And shall I never be allowed to see her? 

O thought of anguish! 

Ah! unto death how joyfully I’d go for but one word, only one glance from 
that heavenly angel! 

Vision celestial, ethereal, vision celestial, of pure and radiant beam, 

Wert thou a woman, or wert thou only a lovely dream! 

Once only wert thou near to me, divinely glorious ray, 

And I have never seen thee after that blessed day! 

Never, ah, never! 

What was the pow’r, what demon, what god parted thee from me? 

Come! ’tis the genius calls thee, whose life was inspir’d by thee! 

And for my well-lov’d country I then will gladly die! 


CHANSON D'AMOUR 221.9040) ) Meer te 


On the outside of the score cover is written the refrain of which the fol- 
lowing is a rough translation. 


“With all your capers, Lady Moon, { 
You're like a cruel, fickle dame, 
E’er full of whims, but ne’er the same; 

I must adore, I cannot blame, 
With all your capers, Lady Moon.” 





ROSE KNOX 
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CHANSON D’ARMOUR - - - - - André Maquarre 


The English translation of the lines written on the score cover ‘s as 
follows. 
“Heigh ho! I know a lovers’ lay, 
Gay and sad, sad and gay.” 


CONCERTO No. 2 in D minor i ‘ 4 Max Bruch 


Miss Emilie Rose Knox of Raleigh is perhaps the most gifted violinist 
yet produced by North Carolina. She is at present a pupil of that celebrated 
master, Leopold Auer, which of itself vouches for her unusual ability. It is 
the policy of the Asheville Music Festival Association to present one young 
Southern artist at each festival. Miss Knox has been chosen to appear this 


year. 


SYMPHONIC POEM—‘Danse Macbre”’ 


Challenged for a choice among the works of the versatile composer, we 
should hit upon the Danse Macabre as the most original, profound and essen- 
tially beautiful of all. It 1s free from certain lacks that one feels in other 
works, with all their charm,—a shallowness and almost frivolity; a facility of 
theme approaching the commonplace. ‘There is here an eccentric quality of 
humor, a demonic conceit, that reach the height of other classic expressions 
of the supernatural. 

- The music is founded upon certain lines of a poem of Henri Cazalis that 
may be given in English as follows: 


- Charles Camille Saint Saens 


Zig-a-zig, zig-a-zig-zig, Back and forth fly the skeletons 


Death knocks on the tomb with white, : 
rhythmic heel. Running and leaping each under 
7 : ; Hae his shroud. 
ee ele 2B, Zig-a-zig-zig, how it makes you 
Death fiddles at midnight a ghostly quake, 
reel. As you hear the bones of the dancers 
shake. 


The winter wind whistles; dark is 
the night; 

Dull groans behind the lindens 
grow loud; 


But hist; all at once they vanish 
away; 


The cock has hailed the dawn of day. 


The magic midnight strokes sound clear and sharp. In eager chords of 
tuned pitch the fiddling ghost summons the dancing groups, where the single 
fife is soon followed by demon violins. 

Broadly sings now the descending tune half-way between a wail and a 
laugh. And ever in interlude is the skipping, mincing step,—here of reeds 
answered by solo violin with a light clank of cymbals. Answering the sum- 
moning fifes, the unison troop of fiddlers dance the main step to bright strokes 
of triangle, then the main ghostly violin trips it with a choir of wind. And 
broadly again sweeps the song between tears and smiles. Or Death fiddles 
the first strain of reel for the tumultuous answer of chorus. 
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Now they build a busy bustling fugue (of the descending song) and at 
the serious moment suddenly they skip away in new frolicsome, all but joyous 
tune: a shadowy counterfeit of gladness, where the sob hangs on the edge of 
the smile. As it it could no longer be contained, now pours the full passionate 
grief of the broad descending strain. Death fiddles his mournful chant to 
echoing, expressive wind. On the abandon of grief follows the revel of grim 
humor in pranks of mocking demons. All the strains are mingled in the 
ghostly bacchanale. “The descending song is answered in opposite melody. A 
chorus of laughter follows the tripping dance. The summoning chords, ac- 
claimed by chorus, grow to appealing song in a brief lull. At the height, to 
the united skipping dance of overpowering chorus, the brass blows the full 
verse of descending song. ‘The rest is a mad storm of carousing till 
out of the whirling darkness sudden starts the sharp, sheer call of prosaic day, 
in high, shrill reed. On a diminishing sound of rolling drum and trembling 
strings, sings a brief line of wistful rhapsody of the departing spirit before the 
last whisking steps. 


GREETING OF DHE DAY) \=( ian tn 


Sing, sing for the dawn is breaking, 
The woods are wet with dew; 
, Sing, sing, for the birds are waking 
To greet the day anew. 
Fields so green and rich in clover, 
Laughter ringing all the world over, 
Sing, sing, sing. For the day is bringing you 


- Grant 


‘ Come, come where the thrush is building 
ats A little nest for two; 
Come, come where the sun is gilding 
The skies of azure blue. 
Hark! Oh hark! around us are falling, 
Woodland voices, tenderly calling: 
Come! Come! Come! I’m waiting here for you. 


THIS PASSION IS BUT AN EMBER - : ‘ é 


This passion is but an ember 
Of a Sun, of a Fire, long set. 
I could not live and remember, 


ee EN ye 
Why dream of poppied sod, 

When you can feel their breath, 
When flow’r and soul and God, 


And so I love and forget, and forget. 
You say, that the tone is fretful, 
That my mourning days were few, 
You call me over forgetful 
My God! if you only knew. 
I tell you they have not died, 
They live and breathe with you; 
They walk now here at your side, 
They tell you things are true. 


Knows there is no death? 
I tell you they have not died, 
‘Their hands clasp yours and mine; 
‘They are now but glorified, 
‘They have become divine. 
‘They live; they know! they see! 
‘They shout with every breath: 
‘All is Eternal life! 
There is no death!” 
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THERE IS NO DEATH - - - - - - Geoffrey O’ Hara 


I tell you they have not died, 
They live and breathe with you; 
‘They walk now here at your side, 
They tell you things are true. 
Why dream of poppied sod, 

When you can feel their breath, 
When flow’r and soul and God, 
Knows there is no death? 

I tell you they have not died, 
Their hands clasp yours and mine; 
They are now but glorified, 

‘They have become divine. 

They live; they know! they see! 
‘They shout with every breath: 
“All is Eternal life! 

There is no death!” 


HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY No. 2 - - - - Franz Liszt 


In the Hungarian Rhapsodies Liszt stands as the one distinctive national 
composer of Hungary. Among the others who attempted the notation of this 
elusive folk-song we think principally of Schubert, with the Divertissements 
Hongrois, and of Brahms, with the Hungarian Dances. But neither of these 
was a native Hungarian. Nor has either of these German composers caught 
the special Gipsy harmony as has Liszt, the whimsicality the surprising alter- 
nation of moods—caprice itself typified in the dance. In this naivete, between 
tears and smiles, lies the almost impassable obstacle to recording the true 
Gipsy music. Whether actually entitled or no, we find in every Rhapsody the 
traditional parts of the Csardas, or national dance, as follows: the Lassu, or 
slow movement, in this case Lento, quasi marcia funebre, and the Friss, or 
quickstep—here in varying paces of Allegro and Allegretto. 


In connection with the Hungarian rhapsodies, it is interesting to note 
that here in the transcription from piano to orchestra of the special effects of 
the national bands, Liszt developed his wonderful mastery of the orchestra. 
Other works in which Liszt celebrated Hungarian themes were his oratorio, 
“The Legend of St. Elizabeth,” and the symphonic poem, “Hungaria.” 
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NINTH CONCERT 
OVERTURE to “Euryanthe”’ - - - - Carl Maria von Weber 


“Euryanthe’ was written immediately after “Der Freischiitz.” The 
lack of furore over the former was, in a sense, independent of its merit. Al- 
most any German opera coming at that time must have suffered after such a 
climax. As the first great embodiment of German poetry and melody in 
opera, ‘Der Freischiitz”’ had a success probably unequalled by any other opera. 
In the general history of music “Der Freischiitz” has a special meaning as the 
champion that finally established if not the new German hegemony in music, 
at least independence of the Italians. What Weber here began, Wagner 
completed. 

“Euryanthe” was written in the new spirit of national romanticism that 
found inspiration in medizval legends. “The success at the first performance 
of ‘““Euryanthe” in each of the large cities of Germany was complete,—com- 
pelled by the strength and charm of the music. Perhaps it was a weakness in 
the text, that prevented a more widespread success. As to endurance, ‘“Eury- 
anthe”’ is still beloved today in Germany. Perhaps no other opera has pro- 
voked so much difference of opinion, not merely of critics, but of whole audi- 
ences. In Dresden the success fulfilled Weber’s highest hopes. As to the 
music, there is little difference of opinion that it is ine th best vein of Weber, 
in melody, in orchestral and choral treatment. (The use of four muted solo- 
violins in long notes with trembling strings, in the first act, clearly influenced 
Wagner in the Prelude of “Lohengrin.’’ ) 

Schumann is most fervent of all the champions of “Euryanthe.” On the 
other hand, Schubert, who actually attended the first performance in Vienna, 
preferred “Der Freischiitz,” and told Weber so. Beethoven is said to have 
praised “Euryanthe” very highly. 

The first production was in Vienna, October 25, 1823. Henrietta Sontag 
had the title role... Weber himself wrote during the preparations: “I am 
afraid that that confounded ‘Freischitz’ will seriously injure his sister 
‘Euryanthe.’ ” 


PRIZE SONG, from “The Mastersingers’’ - - Richard Wagner 


The Prize Song is sung by Walther in the fifth scene of the last act. It 
is the lyric which, when the contest takes place in the meadows near Nurem- 
berg, the knight sings as his prize song and with which, amid the acclamations 
of the multitude, he wins Eva for his wife. The following is the text of the 
song: 

Morning was gleaming with roseate light, 
The air was filled 
With scent distilled 
Where, beauty beaming 
Past all dreaming 
A garden did invite, 
Wherein, beneath a wondrous tree, 
With fruit superbly laden, 
In blissful love-dream I could see 





EDWARD JOHNSON 
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‘The rare and tender maiden 
Whose charms, beyond all price, 
Entranced my heart— 

Eva, in Paradise! 


Evening was darkling and night closed around ; 
By rugged way y 
My feet did stray 
‘Toward a mountain, 
Where a fountain 
Enslaved me with its sound; 
And there, beneath a laurel tree, 
With starlight glinting under, 
In waking vision greeted me 
A sweet and solemn wonder, 
She tossed on me the mountain’s dews, 
That woman fair— 
Parnassus’ glorious Muse! 
Thrice happy day, 
‘To which my poet’s trance gave place! 
That Paradise of which I dreamed 
In radiance before my face 
Glorified lay. 
To point the path the laughing brooklet streamed 
She stood beside me 
Who shall my bride be, 
The fairest sight earth e’er gave; 
My Muse, to whom I bow, 
So angel-sweet and gave, 
I woo her boldly now, 
Before the world remaining, 
By night of music gaining 
Parnassus and Paradise! 
—English Translation by H. and F. Corder. 


“SUITE L’ARLESIENNE” : - - - - - Georges Bizet 
(Born at Paris, Oct. 25, 1838; died in Paris, June 3, 1875) 

The music of this suite is the incidental music to Daudet’s drama, ac- 
companying and illustrating the action and between scenes. It is one of the 
best and most popular of concert pieces, but heard in connection with the 
drama gains in significance. ‘The theme of the story is the ruin of a man by 
a woman, L’Arlesienne (the woman of Arles). Bizet, like many another 
composer, was not popularly successful during his lifetime, but now, says a 
celebrated critic, ““Carmen” holds the stage and ‘“‘L’Arlesienne” excites the 
admiration of all musicians. While his crtiics consider that he falls short of 
the style of the great masters, they accord him warmth of color, brilliancy and 
picturesqueness. 

Perhaps the favorite number of the suite with an audience is the “‘adag- 
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ietto,’ played with muted strings, picturing the dialog between lovers after 
fifty years separation, telling of humble heroism, love preserved without 
shame, and longings and regrets endured in silence.” 


ARIA—Colpito Qui M’Avete, from Andrea Chenier - Umberto Giordano 
(Born at Foggia, Aug. 27, 1867) 


Andrea Chenier, an opera in four acts was first produced in Milan in La 
Scala, Milan March 28th, 1896. 

The story tells of Andrea Chenier, a patriot, poet and dreamer, who was 
born in Constantinople, coming to Paris for his education. “The Revolution 
was in full swing, and being a worshipper of liberty he took vigorous sides, 
and was arrested, and finally guillotined in 1794. 

As the curtain rises on the first act, a ball is in progress, and among the 
arriving guests is Andrea Chenier, the young poet. During the festivities 
Madeleine, the daughter of the hostess, Countess de Coigny, coquettishly asks 
Chenier to improvise upon the theme of love. Instead he sharply criticises the 
aristocracy, and speaks of the pride of the rich and its effect upon the poor. 


Your scorn hath touched me here, 

Where jealously are guarded 

All the secrets of the soul inviolate. 

You shall know, now, fair maiden, 

What a poem lies in that little word ‘“‘love,” 

By you thus derided! 

I gaz’d o’er the blue expanse of heav’n unclouded ; 
O’er fields with violets enamell’d; 

‘The world around, above me, 

In glimm’ring golden glory was shrouded; 

The spacious earth seem’d as one mighty gem 
Enclosed within her casket, the boundless heaven! 
Softly from earth, to me as a greeting, 

There floated upon the wanton breezes a caress! 
‘Then, in a transport, I cried: 

Ah! I love thee, my country, 

Divine in all thy beauty, oh land, mine own! 


By love inspired, I sought to pray; 

Swift thro’ a church door then I pass’d: 
A priest collected offerings for the Virgin, 
By all the faithful given; yet never heeded 
Nor heard its piteous pleading 

Of one poor aged beggar. 

With hands held out in vain! 


And then a workman’s hut I enter’d, . 
Where one in desperation loudly curs’d his country ; 
He curs’d his rich employers: 
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‘To God above in fury, 

And unto men he hurl’d them, 
His children’s bitter tears! 

Ah! ye pamper’d patricians, 
How do ye right all this wrong? 


Twas in your eyes alone, 

Oh, lovely maiden, that gentle pity seem’d to dwell, 
And so I turn’d to you, as to an angel fair, and said: 
“Love from out those beauteous eyes is shining!” 

But when, as in scorn, you addressed me, 

Twas then that my heart by grief anew was shaken! 


Believe me, beauteous maiden— 

The word of a poet, oh, despise not! 

Oh, hearken! Naught do you know of love! 
Hear me. Love is divine; 

Spare it your scorn! 

The flame that lights the universe, 

Tis love! 


BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE WALTZ - - Johann Strauss 
(Born, Vienna March 14, 1804; died in Vienna Sept. 25, 1849) 


‘The world owes perhaps more to Johann Strauss than to any other com- 
poser who has ever lived for artistic and poetic music in the dance forms, 
especially in the form of the Waltz. Among the most artistic of his wonderful 
creations is the Beautiful Blue Danube. 


COLLEEN O’MINE - - - - - - - Lily Strickland 


There’s a colleen fair in Killarney, 
Where the hawthorn blows so sweet, 
And her brow is like the snow, 
Blue her eyes like heaven’s glow; 
See her once your heart is at her feet! 


Colleen o’mine—for thee I pine! 
Macushla, I long for thee! 

Colleen o’mine—ever I’m thine, 
Tho’ you’re far away over the sea; 
And of all the fair girls in Killarney 
You’re the fairest and sweetest to me. 
Cooleen o’mine—ever I’m thine! 
Macushla, I’m longing for thee! 
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Ah, there is no maid in Killarney 
Half so sweet and fair as she! 
Soft her hair and sunny brown, 
Light her step as thistle-down ; 
Sure she is the only girl for me! 


THE CRYING OF WATER - - - - - Campbell-Tipton 


O Water, voice of my heart, 

Crying in the sands, 

All night long crying with mournful cry. 
As I sit and listen, 

And cannot understand 

The voice of my heart in my side, 

Or the voice of the sea. 


O water, water, crying for rest, 
Ts ited ons ate 

All night long 

The water is crying to me. 


HIGHLAND JOY - - - - - - - William Stickles 


The bluebells ring in the bracken, 
The heather bells on the hill; 
The gorse is yellow, 
The sunlight mellow 
With music of wind and rill. 


Afar the mountains are rising— 
High Snowden and all his knights— 
For some fair tourney 
With clouds that journey 
Up from the sea’s blue bights. 


O winds, O waters, O mountains, 
O earth with your singing sod! 
I’m glad of the weather 
That brings together 
My heart and the heart of God! 


OVERTURE SOLENNELLE “The Year 1812,” Op. Te i 
—Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky 


This overture was written at the instigation of Nicolaus Rubinstein for 
the occasion of the consecration of the Temple of Christ in Moscow. This 
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church was dedicated to the memory of the famous year when the might of 
Napoleon was shaken at Borodino and consumed in the flames of Moscow. 
“In addition to the church festivity, Rubinstein wished to organize a musical 
one which should embody the history of the building of this temple, that is to 
say, the events of the year 1812. ‘Ischaikowsky’s overture was to be per- 
formed in the public square before the cathedral by a colossal orchestra, the 
big drums to be replaced by salvos of artillery.” 


There is no record of this plan having been consummated; the overture 
however has since become a favorite concert number. 


It opens with a Largo of a religious character made on the Russian 
Hymn, “Lord preserve Thy people.” ‘The overture proper is said to depict 
the Battle of Borodino. “The Coda, a victorious march, introduces the Mar- 
seillaise, which is opposed to and finally overpowered by the Russian National 
Hymn. 
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Mrs. J. G. Ernst 

Mrs. J. P. McRae 
Mrs. Y. R. Hewitt 
Mrs. H. B. Stevens 
Mrs Cameron McRae 
Miss Minnie Westall 
Miss Rachel Howland 


First Violins 
Emil Schmidt 
A. Lorenz 

P. Meyer 

J. Belov 

A. Zenker 

H. Chazen 

J. Chudnowsky 
D. Nowinski 


Second Violins 


D. Dubinsky 
H. Tiedge 

A. Goldfuss 

L. Cole 

D. Cohen 

H. W. Schmidt 
L 


. Zeitzew 


Violas 


H. Michaux 
P. Bansbach 
B. Leventhal 
R. Engel 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra 


Conductor 


DR. THADDEUS RICH 


Cellos 


W. Schmidt 
C. Kneisel 
B. Einhorn 
N. Gruber 


Basses 


A. Torello 
Arthur Luck 
M. Pauli 
Andrew Luck 


Flutes 


A. Fayer 
J. Fischer 
J. Bove 


Oboes 


L. Raho 
P. Henkelman 


Clarinets 


R. Lindemann 
J. Serpintini 


Bassoons 


R. Krueger 
A. B. Rickert 


Horns 

A. Horner 
anEtorner 

O. Henneberg 
A. Riese 


Trumpets 
H. Glantz 
Do Gralls 


Trombones 
R. Elst 

E. Geffert 
F. Stoll 
Tuba 

A. Thomae 


Battery 

E. Kresse 
G. Mayer 
A, Mayer 
Harp 

F. Nicoletta 
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The Festival Chorus 


emaene 





SOPRANOS 
Baker, Verner Glass, Eleanor Stabler, Mrs. J. M. 
Bates, Dorothy Goggans, Katherine Steele, Dora 
Belote, Nell Goodwin, Gussie Stikeleather, Mrs. J. G. 
Bowers, Mrs. W. E. Hunnicutt, Helen Stevenson, H. 
Brown, Dovie Jeffries, Mrs. E. F. Stockinger, Johanna 
Carter, M. Jones, Mrs. A. H. Sumner, A. 
Chandler, E. Jones, Mrs. Allen Taylor, Nellie 
Chapman, Mrs. H. W. MacRae, Mrs. Cameron Theegarten, Elsie 
Chase, F. G. McCanless, Mrs W. J. Thompson, H. H. 
Clegg, Emma McFee, Mae Thorne, M. 
Coffey, Elizabeth McFee, Rose Tilson Harriette 
Cooke, Isabel Mears, Annis ‘Tilson, Mrs. M. B. 
Corrigan, Mrs. M. L. Mears, Emily Turner, Tessie 
Cosby, Helen Mears, Mrs. Joseph Twitord ivi rs.) 
Cowgill, Jessie Moore, Betty Wall, Mis. As 5: 
Fisher, H. Moses, Isletta Whitson, Mrs. W. K. 
Floyd, Beatrice O’Sullivan, Mrs. A. C. Wheaton, Mrs. R. H. 
Foster, Katie Parker, Bessie White, Susie 
Garlick, Francis Pelton, Mrs. S. B. Wsetall, Annie 
Garlick, Lucy Reger, Mrs. J. P. Wiley, Marguerite 
Garlick, Virginia Sarsheld, Mrs. G. L. Williams, Mrs. J. S. 
Gasque, Katherine Smith, Kate Wrenshall, Mrs. C. N. 
Gibson, Mrs. C. H. Smock, Mrs. J. W. Wricht)) Mrs) Her: 
Robinson, Alice Spalding Drea Wright, Eliza 

ALTOS 

Alger, Mrs. Eugenia Fuller, Muiriel Laughlin, Ruth 
Alexander, May George, Lois Logan, Irene 
Alexander, Kelly Gudger, Maria Logan, Myrtle 
Allen, Mary B. Goodman, Mrs. J. P. Logan, Grace 
Arthur, Edith Griffin, Mrs. Mark Lowe, Mrs. Alva H. 
Blanton, Lona B. Galer, Cora Loftain, Blanche E. 
Brown, Mrs. Wade R. Garlick, Mrs. W. B. Norman, Oleta 
Brown, Mrs. Robert Haven, Kate Nixon, Mamie 
Booton, Mrs. Ira Hawthorne, Alma MacRae, Emily 
Burns, Mrs. J. M. Harris, Mrs. B. H. Monteath, Mrs. Arch 
Cooke, Daisy Hardenstine, Mrs. H. H. Ogle, Mrs. E. A. 
Cann, Myrtle Hartman, Ida Ownbey, Viola 
Cann, Lois J. Harding, Flora Rankin, Julia 
Carr, Katherine Jones, Blanche Rickman, Evelyn 
Carter, Florence Jones, Hannah Richardson, Mrs. J. H. 
Dickinson, Mrs. Marie King, Mary Runyon, Thelma 


Dunham, Maude Ledwell, Mrs. L. K. Robertson, Mrs. Reuben 
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Reagan, Kate 
Scott, Mrs. Grace N. 
Scott-Hunter, Mrs. Geo. 


Andrews, W. J. 
Barrett, J. O. 
Benedict, M. J. 
mavey, W. T. 
Forster, J. P. 
Froneberger, R. B. 


Burckmeyer, F. 
marr, C. T. 
Cooper, N. R. 
Carpenter, W. B. 
Lines, Geo. L. 


ALTOS—Continued 


Tiddy, E. J. 
Thorne, Mary 
Thorne, Mrs. F. W. 


TENORS 


Gorrell, J. K. 
Hardenstine, H. H. 
Harriss) B.:-H; 

Je hehhyd Dial ab 

Jones, A. H. 
White, M. A. 


BASSES 


McFee, Dufert S. 
Nance, A. H. 
Ogle, E. A. 
Parker, Jas. B. 
Pelton, H. W. 


Lawrence, Dr. Chauncey Rideoutte, J. W. 


MacRae, C. F. 
Mills, H. C. 





Schachte, Herbert M. 
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White, Mrs. R. A. 
Willett, Catherene 
Withers, Jane 


Krickhan, W. F. 
Lindsey, L. P. 
Lowe, A. W. 
Seeley, H. I. 
Stikeleather, J. G. 


Scott- Hunter, G. 
Sill, James B. 
Schott, Charles 
Smith, Frank S. 
‘Turner, W. W. 
Willis, J. M. 
Wheeler, Dr. A. S. 
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J. A. Sinclair 

J. B. Smith 

J. Scroop Styles 
Bernard R. Smith 
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Southern Coal Co. 
Fred L. Sale 

E. C. Sawyer 
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Mrs. Edith S. Vanderbilt 
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Mrs. D. C. Waddell 
R. H. Wheaton 
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Guy Weaver 
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Mrs. C. C. Waddell 
T. P. Young 

Jesse J. Yates 
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DR. THADDEUS RICH 


List of Concerts and Soloists 


MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 8, 8:30 O’CLOCK 
GALA OPENING CONCERT 


Soloists 


CYRENA VAN GORDON 
HENRI SCOTT 


The Philadelphia Festival Orchestra 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich, Conductor 


TUESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 9, 8:30 O’?;CLOCK 
CHORAL CONCERT 


HIAWATHA’S WEDDING FEAST—S. Coleridge Taylor 


Soloist 
Paut ALTHOUSE 
The Asheville Festival Chorus 
The Philadelphia Festival Orchestra 


Wade R. Brown, Conductor 
Dr, Thaddeus Rich, Conductor 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 10, 3:00 O’CLOCK 
POPULAR CONCERT 


Soloist 
MARIE SUNDELIUS 


The Philadelphia Festival Orchestra 
Dr. Thaddeus. Rich, Conductor 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 10, 8:30 O’CLOCK 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Soloist 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


The Philadelphia Festival Orchestra 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich, Conductor 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 11, 3:00 O'CLOCK 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERT 


Soloists 
Joy SWEET 
HELEN PUGH 


Asheville Children’s Chorus 

The Philadelphia Festival Orchestra 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich, Conductor 
Wade R. Brown, Conductor 


THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 11, 8:30 O°>CLOCK 
ARTIST’S NIGHT 


Soloist 
CHARLES MARSHALL 


The Philadelphia Festival Orchestra 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich, Conductor 


FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 12, 8:30 O’CLOCK 
GRAND OPERA CONCERT 


FAUST—Gounod 


Cast 

Faust PauL ALTHOUSE 
Mephistopheles HENRI SCOTT 
Valentine, Marguerite’s Brother 

Wagner, A Student a 
Marguerite MARIE SUNDELIUS 
Siebel, A Youth ) 

Marthe Joy SWEET 


The Philadelphia Festival Orchestra 
The Asheville Festival Chorus 
Wade R. Brown, Conductor 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 13, 3:00 O’CLOCK 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Soloist 
GRACE POTTER CARROLL 


The Philadelphia Festival Orchestra 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich, Conductor 


SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 13, 8:30 O’CLOCK 
ARTIST’S NIGHT 


Soloist 
ANNA CASE 


The Philadelphia Festival Orchestra 
Dr, Thaddeus Rich, Conductor 


Notices and Acknowledgments 


The Concerts will begin at the minute advertised. 
Festival Patrons are urged to be in their seats ON TIME. 


The Ushers have been given specific instructions that no late comers shall 
be seated during the performance of any musical number. 


The doors will be re-opened and late comers admitted when a convenient 
point in the program is reached. 


The INTERMISSIONS are intended to be an attractive social feature of the 
Festival, affording the audience an opportunity to promenade in the corridors 
and foyer of the auditorium, 


TRUMPET CALLS from the stage will be sounded three minutes before the 
resumption of the program after the intermission. 


The Musical Director of the Festival desires to express his great obliga- 
tion to Mr. Willis J. Cunningham, Supervisor of Music in the Asheville City 
Schools, for his valuable services in training the Children’s Chorus and to the 
teachers in the various schools who so faithfully assisted him. Also to Miss 
Marguerite Smathers, pianist, for her faithfulness and efficiency as accompanist 
for the Festival Chorus. 
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GALA OPENING CONCERT 


Monday Evening, August 8, 8:30 o’Clock 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 


DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloists 


MME. CYRENA VAN GORDON, Contralito 


MR. HENRI SCOTT, Basso 


PROGRAM 


1. OVERTURE—“Tannhbauser” 
ARTA—Toreador Song from “‘Carmen”’ 
Mr. Scott 


3. ARIA—O mio Fernando from ‘‘La Favorite’’ 
Mme. VAN GORDON 


4. BACCHANALE from “Samson and Delilah” 
INTERMISSION 


5. ARIA—LeTambour Major from “Le Caid” 
Mr. SCOTT 


6. ARIA—Brunhilde’s Battle Cry from ‘“‘Die Walkure” 


MMe. VAN GORDON 


7. LES PRELUDES 


Knabe Grand Piano furnished by Dunham’s Music House 


Wagner 
Bizet 


Verdi 


St. Saens 


Thomas 


Wagner 


Liszt 
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SECOND FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Choral Night 


Tuesday Evening, August 9, 8:30 o’Clock 


ASHEVILLE FESTIVAL CHORUS 
PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 


MR. WADE R. BROWN, Conductor 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
MR. PAUL ALTHOUSE, Tenor 


PROGRAM 
HIAWATHA’S WEDDING FEAST Coleridge-Taylor 
For Tenor Solo, Chorus and Orchestra 
INTERMISSION 
ARITA—Celeste Aida from ‘‘Aida”’ Verds 
Mr. ALTHOUSE 
TONE POEM “FINLANDIA” Sibelius 
ARIA—Ah Fuyez from “Manon” Massenet 


Mr. ALTHOUSE 


MARCHE SLAVE Tschaikowsky 


Knabe Grand Piano furnished by Dunham’s Music House 
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THIRD FESTIVAL CONCERT 


Popular Program 


Wednesday Afternoon, August 10, 3:00 o’Clock 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
MME. MARIE SUNDELIUS, Soprano 


PROGRAM 
1. OVERTURE—Euryanthe Weber 
2. MARIA—Ah fors e lui from ‘Traviata’’ Verdt 


Mme. SUNDELIUS. 
3. ENTRANCE OF THE GODS INTO WALHALLA 


from ‘Das Rheingold”’ Wagner 
4. ORIENTAL Amani-Rich 
VALSE TRISTE | Sibelius 
5. SONGS— 
(a) SONGS MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME Dvorak 
(b) GOOD MORNING : Grieg 
(c) SO SWEET IS SHE Old English 
(d) IKNOW WHERETI AM GOING Old Irish 
(e) O, NO JOHN, NO Old English 


MME. SUNDELIUS 
Mrs. Henry Boehm at the Piano 


6. BLUE DANUBE WALTZ Strauss 


| 
Knabe Grand Piano furnished by Dunham’s Music House 


(oe) 
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FOURTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 


Symphony Program 
Wednesday Evening, August 10, 8:30 o’Clock 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
MR. FRANCIS MACMILLEN, Violinist 


PROGRAM 


OVERTURE—Leonore No. 3 Beethoven 
SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE Lalo 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante 


Finale—Rondo, Allegro 
Mr. MACMILLEN 


INTERMISSION 
SYMPHONY NO. 5 from the “New World” Dvorak 
Adagio—Allegro molto 


Largo 
Scherzo—Molto vivace 
Finale—Allegro con fuoco 


OVERTURE—Rienzi Wagner 


Knabe Grand Piano furnished by Dunham’s Music House 
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FIFTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Young People’s Program 


Thursday Afternoon, August 11, 3:00 o’Clock 
ASHEVILLE CHILDREN’S CHORUS 
250 Voices 
PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 
MR. WADE R. BROWN, Conductor 
Soloists 
MISS JOY SWEET, Contralto 
MISS HELEN PUGH, Pianist 


PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRD ACT of “Lohengrin,” 

Wagner 
(a) LOCH LOMOND Old Scotch 
(6) COME BACK TO ERIN Old Irish 
(c) ANVIL CHORUS from “II Trovatore’’ — Verdi 


CHILDREN’S CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
CAVATINA—Lieti Signor from “‘Les Huguenots” Mevyerbeer 
Miss SWEET 
SYLVIA BALLET Delibes 
Prelude and Les Chasseresses 
Intermezzo and Valse lento 


Pizzicati 
Cortege de Bacchus 
CONCERTO IN G MINOR Mendelssohn 
Molto allegro con fuoco 
Andante 
Presto 
Miss Pucu 
HUNGARIAN DANCES, Nos. 5 and 6 Brahms 
SONGS— 
(a) THE SLUMBER BOAT Gaynor 
(b) IPASSED BY YOUR WINDOW Brahe 
(c) HE LOVES, HE LOVES ME NOT Mascagni 
Miss SWEET 
POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE Elgar 


CHILDREN’S CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Knabe Grand Piano furnished by Dunham’s Music House 
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SIXTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Artist’s Night 


Thursday Evening, August 11, 8:30 o’Clock 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
MR. CHARLES MARSHALL, Tenor 


PROGRAM 
OVERTURE—Phrede | Massenet 
ARIA—Vesti La Giubba from “Pagliacci”’ Leoncavallo 


Mr. MARSHALL 


SYMPHONIC POEM—“Death and Transfiguration,” 


| Strauss 
ARIA—Di Quella Piru from “Il Trovatore’’ Verdt 
Mr. MARSHALL 
INTERMISSION 
ESPANA RHAPSODY Charbrier 
TWO ARIAS from “Otello” Verdt 


“Ora EB Per sempre Addio” 
“Come Sei Pallida” (Death Aria) 
Mr. MARSHALL 


CLOSING SCENE from ‘Twilight of the Gods”’ Wagner 


Knabe Grand Piano furnished by Dunham’s Music House 
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SEVENTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Grand Opera Night 
Friday Evening, August 12, 8:30 o’Clock 
FAUST 
Gounod 


OPERA IN FIVE ACTS 
Cast 


FAUST 
MEPHISTOPHELES 


VALENTINE, Marguerite’s Brother 


WAGNER, A Student 
MARGUERITE 
SIEBEL, A Youth 
MARTHA 


MR. PAUL ALTHOUSE 
MR. HENRI SCOTT 


MR. ROYAL DADMUN 
MME. MARIE SUNDELIUS 
MISS JOY SWEET 


Chorus of Students, Soldiers, Peasants, Burghers, Etc. 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
ASHEVILLE FESTIVAL CHORUS 
MR. WADE R. BROWN, Conductor 


SYNOPSIS 


AGT 
Prelude 
Scena and Chorus 
Duet (Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles ) 
AGILE 
Grand Chorus—Kermesse 
Scena (Faust, Marguerite Me- 
Song of the Golden Calf 
(Mephistopheles ) 
Waltz and Chorus 
Scena and Cavatina (Valentine) 
phistopheles and Siebel ) 
INTERMISSION 
MCA Bel BE 
Intermezzo and Song (Siebel) 
Scena and Recitative (Faust and 
Mephistopheles ) 
Cavatina (Faust) 


Scena (Mephistopheles) 
Scena and Aria (Marguerite) 
The Bijou Song (Marguerite) 
Scena and Quartet (Martha, 
Marguerite, Faust and 
Mephistopheles ) 
Scena (Mephistopheles ) 
Duet (Marguerite and Faust) 
ACA ay 
Soldier’s Chorus 
Scena and Serenade (Mephisto- 
pheles ) 
Trio, The Duel (Valentine, 
Mephistopheles and Faust) 
ACT V 
Final Trio, Prison Scene 
(Mephistopheles, Faust and 
Marguerite ) 
Apotheosis (Chorus of Angels) 


Knabe Grand Piano furnished by Dunham’s Music House 
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EIGHTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Symphony Program 
Saturday Afternoon, August 13, 3:00 o’Clock 


PEGA DREPHTA FES DIVAL- ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
MRS. GRACE POTTER CARROLL, Pianist 


PROGRAM 
OVERTURE—Roman Carnival Berlioz 
CONCERTO IN E FLAT Liszt 


Mrs. CARROLL 
INTERMISSION 


SYMPHONY NO. 6 in B Minor ‘‘Pathetique,”’ 
Tschaikowsky 
Adagio—Allegro molto 


Largo 
Scherzo—Allegro vivace: Poco sostenuto 
Finale—Allegro con fuoco 


(a) SERENADE Rachmaninoff 

(b) SICILIANO Moszkowski 

(c) POLONAISE AMERICAINE Carpenter 
Mrs. CARROLL 

RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES Wagner 


Mason and Hamlin Piano Used 
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NINTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Artist’s Night 


Saturday Evening, August 13, 8:30 o’Clock 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
MISS ANNA CASE, Soprano 


PROGR AGRE 
1. OVERTURE—“Die Meistersinger”’ Wagner 
2. ARIA—Casta Diva from “Norma”’ Bellint 
Miss CASE 
3. AFTERNOON OF A FAUN Debussy 
INTERMISSION 
4, SONGS— 
(a) SEPARAZION (Old Italian) Arr. by G. Sgambati 
(b) L°INSECT AILE Nerini 
(c) SYNNOVES SONG Halfden Kjerulf 
(d) NIGHTWIND Roland Farley 
(e) SACRED FIRE Alexander Russell 
Miss CAsE 
Mr. Charles Gilbert Spross at the Piano 
, DANCES from the Opera *“‘Prince Igor’’ Borodine 
6. WALTZ SONG from ‘Romeo and Juliette” Gounod 
Miss CASE 
fe tO Vir TURE 13812 Tschatkowsky 


Knabe Grand Piano furnished by Dunham’s Music House 
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FIRST FESTIVAL CONCERT 


Program Notes Prepared by Wade R. Brown 


OVERTURE—TANNHAUSER - - - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died in Or enee February 13, 1883) 


The overture to ““Tannhauser” was written at Dresden, probably in March- 
April, 1845. The whole opera was brought to completion April 13th of that 
year . The first interpretation of the overture took place at the production of 
the opera at the Dresden Opera, October 19, 1845, Wagner conducting the 
work from manuscript. 


The first hearing of the overture as a concert piece took place at a concert 
given for the benefit of the Gewandhaus Orchestra Pension Fund, February 12, 
1846, at Leipzig. On this occasion Mendelssohn was the conductor, and as the 
work was not then published in score, he directed from a manuscript copy. 


In America ‘“‘Tannhauser’”’ was given for the first time at the Stadt 
Theatre, New York, April 4, 1859, Carl Bergmann conducting. The overture 
had been known long before that. In Chicago the opera was given first in 1865 
by Grover’s German troupe at McVicker’s Theatre. 


Wagner has, himself, left an explanation of the overture to ‘““Tannhauser” 
of which the following is a translation: 


‘“‘At the commencement the orchestra represents the song of Pilgrims which, 
as it approaches, grows louder and louder, but at length recedes. It is twilight; 
the last strain of the Pilgrims’ song is heard. 


“As night comes on, magical phenomena present themselves; a roseate- 
hued and fragrant mist arises, wafting the voluptuous shouts of joy to our ear; 
we are aware of the dizzy motion of a horribly wanton dance. 


“These are the seductive magic spells of the ‘Venusberg,’ which at the 
hour of night reveal themselves to those whose breath are inflamed with unholy 
desire. Attracted by these enticing phenomena, a tall, manly figure approaches; 
it is Tannhauser, the Minnesinger. Proudly exulting, he trolls forth his 
jubilant love-song as if to challenge the wanton magic crew to turn their atten- 
tion to himself. Wild shouts respond to his call; the roseate cloud surrounds 
him more closely; its enrapturing fragrance overwhelms him and intoxicates 
his brain. Endowed now with supernatural vision, he perceives in the dim, 
seductive light spread out before him, an unspeakably lovely female figure; he 
hears a voice which, with its tremulous sweetness, sounds like the call of sirens, 
promising to the brave the fulfillment of his wildest wishes. 


“Tt is Venus herself whom he sees before him; heart and soul he burns 
with desire; hot consuming longing inflames the blood in his veins; by an 
irresistible power he is drawn into the presence of the goddess, and with the 
highest raptures raises his song in her praise. As if in response to his magic 
call, the wonder of ‘Venusberg’ is revealed to him in it fullest brightness; 
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boisterous shouts of wild laughter re-echo on every side; Bacchantes rush hither 
and thither in their drunken revels; and dragging Tannhauser into their giddy 
dance, deliver him over to the love-warm arms of the goddess, who, passionately 
embracing him, carries him off, drunken with joy, to the unapproachable depths 
of the invisible kingdom, The wild throng then disburses, and their commotion 
ceases; a voluptuous plaintive whirring alone now stirs the air, and a horrible 
murmur now pervades the spot where the enrapturing magic spell had shown 
itself and which now again is overshadowed by darkness. 

“Day at length begins to dawn, and the song of the returning Pilgrims is 
heard in the distance. As their song draws nearer, and the day succeeds to 
night, that whirring and murmuring in the air, which but just now sounded 
to us like the horrible wail of the damned, gives way to more joyful strains; 
till at last, when the sun has risen in all its splendor, and the Pilgrims’ song 
with mighty inspiration proclaims to the world, and to all that is and lives,. 
salvation won, its surging sound swells into a rapturous torrent of sublime 
ecstasy. ‘This divine song represents to us the shout of joy at his release from 
the curse of the unholiness of the ‘Venusberg.’ Thus all the pulses of life 
palpitate and leap for joy in this song of deliverance; and the two divided 
elements, spirit and mind, God and nature, embrace each other in the holy 
uniting kiss of love.” 


SONG OF THE TOREADOR from ‘“Carmen”’ - - Georges Bizet 
(Born at Paris, October 25, 1838; died in Paris, June 3, 1875) 


The production of “Carmen” ranked Bizet with the greatest of French 
composers. ‘The scene representing Escamillo, the Toreador, describing the: 
bull-fight is one of the most virile and stirring in operatic literature. 


Here’s to you! I drink hearty greeting, 
Senors, it surely is but right, 
With us Toreros, as brothers meeting, 
For we both know the joy that comes in a fight! 


Festal crowds are now the circus filling, 
Tis crowded full from roof to floor, 
To the excitement each one is thrilling, 
They soon begin to applaud, to murmur and roar! 


Loud the clamor, the constant bawling, 
They scarcely can from frenzy hold! 
For now draws near the fight appalling! 
"Tis the hour made for heroes bold! 


Come on! make ready! ah! 


Toreador, on guard now! 

And think that when in danger thou shalt be 
Dark eyes gaze and adore, 

While true love waits for thee! 
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All at once the crowd is silent, 
What will the ring reveal ? 
Hushed every eager cry! The moment now is night 
When with mighty bound the bull leaps out from the Toril! 


Round he goes with maddened charges! 
A horse is falling, bearing down a Picador! 
“Ah! bravo! Toro!” each one is calling! 
Onward leaps the bull, now here, now there, striking 
once more! 


Ah, now he shakes his banderillas! 

And filled with rage he runs; the sand is red with gore! 
Now look out! climb the saving barriers! 
One remains; brave matador! 


Come on! etc. 


RECIT. AND CAVATINA—O mio Fernando from “‘Favorita,” 
Gaetano Donizetti 


(Born at Bergamo, 1797; died in Bergamo, April 1, 1848) 


It is the truth, then! 

O heav’n! art thou, Fernando, 
The spouse of Leonora? ah! 
scarce dare I say it: 

My doubting senses falter 
With unexpected rapture. 

Ye powers! to wed him! 

O how I shrink with horror! 
Bring him in dowry 

Alone the stain of shame! 

No! even altho’ he may curse me, 
I fly, ere love implores him 

To pity aught the outcast who adores him. 


O my Fernando! 

Earth’s enchantments of pleasure, 

Lavished without thee, entrance my heart no more; 

Holy and pure affection 

Dims like heaven’s azure 

When smiling serenest, dark clouds roll before— 

The truth be spoken, truth that will scathe and shame me: 
The doom, though fearful 

I deserve it all: Ah! 

His indignation alone, 
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Alone will blame me, 

Cause, God of vengeance, 

On me the bolt to fall! 

Ye tormentors, why spare mine anguish? 
How it crieth to heaven aloud; 

See the bridal flowers languish 

On the shrine when love is vowed. 
Death alone my woe can vanquish, 
Lo, a suppliant at thy knee, 

Rift of all earthly guerdon, 

Thus debarred on high her pardon, 
Hopes salvation yet in thee! 


BACCHANALE from ‘‘Samson and Delilah’”’ Charles Camille Saint-Saens 
(Born at Paris, October 3, 1835) 


The opera of “Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saens’ masterpiece, received its 
first performance in Weimar, December 2, 1877. It is generally referred to as 
a Biblical opera it being founded upon the well-known Bible story. 

The setting for this ballet is the magnificent interior of the Temple of 
Dagon. The High Priest of Dagon is surrounded by Philistine princes. 
Delilah followed by the Philistine maidens crowned with flowers and with wine 
cups in their hands are dancing and rejoicing over the downfall of their enemies. 


ARIA—Le Tambour Major from ‘“‘Le Caid”’ Ambroise Charles Louis Thomas 
(Born at Metz, August 11, 1811; died in Paris, February 12, 1896) 


The noblest maiden loves the military hero. 
’Tis plain why she aspires to such a mate, 
And such a maiden is our fine Drum Major’s fate. 


A petted child for whom grand dames are pining, 
In garden and in boudoir at ease reclining. 

The threads of gold that on his coat are shining, 
Are not more bright or numberless 

Than all the hearts he doth possess. 


Our Drum Major gay, always wins the day, prizes fall before him. 
High and low adore him, he is brave and bold, with a heart of gold. 
With his baton’s rising, is it not surprising, 

All the regiment moving on is sent. 


Ah! But on Sundays ever and without the least endeavor, 
He is so graceful and so fine. 

And when he passes on, some beauty meeting, 

And gives her only one short glance for greeting, 

Ah! how her bright eyes shine and her poor heart 

Just like his drum goes madly beating. 

For the heart of many maiden fair is taken by his air. 


ca 


Jee pte pinttrenst samen sumcim ycem opie & Lager 


oye 














CYRENA VAN GORDON 
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BRUNHILDE’S BATTLE CRY from ‘Die Walkure” - Richard Wagner 


One of the most thrilling scenes in Wagner’s opera, “Die Walkure,” is in 
the beginning of the second act where Brunhilde shouts the famous Battle Cry 
of the Walkyries, and, clad in armor, with shield and spear, she mounts her 
fiery charger and flies to the relief of the Volsung, Siegmund. 


Ho-yo-to-ho! Ho-yo-to-ho! Hei-aha! 

But listen, father! care for thyself; 

For a storm o’er thee, will break: 

Fricka, thy busy wife, approacheth in her ram-impelled car, 
Ha! how she swings her golden whip: 


The frighten’d goats are fainting with fear, 

Wheels rattling and rolling whirl her here to the fight. 
At such a time away I would be, 

Tho’ my delight is in scenes of war! 

Take heed that defeat be not thine, 

For now I must leave thee to fate! 


“LES PRELUDES’—Symphonic Poem No. 3, after Lamartine Franz Liszt 
(Born at Odenburg, October 22, 1811; died in Baireuth, July 31, 1886) 


The work has a preface by the composer, who refers in a footnote to the 
Meditations poetiques of Lamartine. (The translation to German is by Peter 
Cornelius. ) 

‘“‘What else is our life than a series of preludes to that unknown song of 
which the first solemn note is struck by death. Love is the morning glow of 
every heart; but in what human career have not the first ecstasies of bliss been 
broken by the storm, whose cruel breath destroys fond illusions, and blasts the 
sacred shrine with the bolt of lightning. And what soul, sorely wounded, does 
not, emerging from the tempest, seek to indulge its memories in the calm of 
country life? Nevertheless, man will not resign himself for long to the soothing 
charm of quiet nature, and when the trumpet sounds the signal of alarm, he 
runs to the perilous post, whatever be the cause that calls him to the ranks of 
war,—that he may find in combat the full consciousness of himself and the 
command of all his powers.” 
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HIAWATHA’S WEDDING FEAST -  - Samuel Coleridge-Taylor 
(Born at London, August 15, 1875; died September 1, 1912) 


Samuel Coleridge-Taylor was the son of a negro physician of Sierra Leone 
and an English woman; at the age of six he began to study the violin at the 
Croydon Conservatory; at ten he became a chorister and five years later entered 
the Royal College of Music, London. His greatest work is the trilogy, “Scenes 
from the Song of Hiawatha.” The first part of the trilogy, ““Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,’ written for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra, is the most 
effective part of the trilogy. The description of the feast and the entertainment 
connected with it is vividly presented, and the music is full of distinctive color 


and character. 


The tenor solo, ‘‘Onaway awake beloved,” is one of the most 


beautiful love songs penned by any composer. 


You shall hear how Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

How the handsome Yenadizze, 

Danced at Hiawatha’s wedding; 

Tow the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the sweetest of musicians, 

Sang his songs of love and longing; 

How lIagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvelous story teller, 

Told his tales of strange adventure, 

That the feast might be more joyous, 

That the time might pass more gaily, 

And the guests be more contented. 
Sumptuous was the feast Nokomis 

Made at Hiawatha’s wedding, 

All the bowls were made of bass-wood, 

White and polished very smoothly; 

All the spoons of horn of bison, 

Black and polished very smoothly, 
She had sent thru all the village 

Messengers with wands of willow, 

As a sign of invitation, 

As a token of the feasting; 

And the wedding guests assembled, 

Clad in all their richest raiment, 

Robes of fur and belts of wampum, 

Splendid with their paint and plumage, 

Beautiful with beads and tassels. 
First they ate the sturgeon, Nahma, 

And the pike, the Maskenozha, 

Caught and cooked by old Nokomis; 

Then on the pemican they feasted, 


Pemican and buffalo marrow, 
Haunch of deer and hump of bison, 
Yellow cakes of the Mondamin, 
And the wild rice of the river. 

But the gracious Hiawatha, 
And the lovely Laughing Water, 
And the careful old Nokomis, 
Tasted not the food before them, 
Only waited on the others, 

Only served their guests in silence. 

And when all the guests had 

finished, 
Old Nokomis, brisk and busy, 
From an ample pouch of otter, 
Filled the red stone pipes for smoking 
With tobacco from the Southland, 
Mixed with bark of the red willow, 
And with herbs and leaves of 
fragrance. 

Then she said, ‘“O Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Dance for us your merry dances, 
Dance the Beggar’s Dance to please us, 
That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gaily, 
And our guests be more contented.” 
Then the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
He the idle Yenadizze, 

He the merry mischief-maker 

Whom the people called the Storm- 
Fool, 

Rose among the guests assembled. 
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Skilled was he in sports and pastimes, 
In the merry dance of snow-shoes, 
In the play of quoits and ball-play; 
Skilled was he in games of hazard, 
In all games of skill and hazard, 
Pugasaing, the Bowl and Counters, 
Koomtasso, the Game of Plum-stones. 
Tho the warriors called him Faint- 
Heart, 
Called him coward, Shaugodaya, 
Idler, gambler, Yenadizze, 
Little heeded he their jesting, 
Little cared he for their insults, 
For the women and the maidens 
Loved the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
He was dressed in shirt and doe skin, 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and 
ermine, 
All inwrought with beads of wampum; 
He was dressed in deer skin leggings, 
Fringed with hedgehog quills and 
ermine, 
And in moccasins of buck skin, 
Thick with quills and beads em- 
broidered. 
On his head were plumes of swan’s 
down, 
On his heels were tails of foxes, 
In one hand a fan of feathers, 
And a pipe was in the other. 
Barred with streaks of red and yellow, 
Streaks of blue and bright vermilion, 
Shone the face of Pau-Puk-Keewis; 
From his forehead fell his tresses, 
Smooth and parted like a woman’s, 
Shining bright with oil, and plaited 
Hung with braids of scented grasses, 
As among the guests assembled, 
To the sound of flute and singing, 
To the sound of drums and voices, 
Rose the handsome Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
And began his mystic dances. 
First he danced a solemn measure, 
Very slow in step and gesture, 
In and out among the pine trees, 
Thru the shadows and the sunshine, 
Treading softly like a panther, 


Then more swiftly and still swifter, 

Whirling, spinning round in circles, 

Leaping o’er the guests assembled, 

Eddying round and round the 
wigwam, 

Till the leaves went whirling with him. 

Till the dust and wind together 

Swept in eddies round about him. 

Then along the sandy margin 

Of the lake, the Big-Sea-Water, 

On he sped with frenzied gestures, 

Stamped upon the sand, and tossed it 

Wildly in the air around him; 

Tull the wind became a whirlwind, 

Till the sand was blown and sifted, 

Like great snowdrifts o’er the land- 
scape, 

Heaping all the shores with Sand 
Dunes, 

Sand Hills of the Nagow Wudjoo. 
Thus the merry Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Danced his Beggar’s Dance to please 

them, 
And, returning, sat down laughing 
There among the guests assembled, 
Sat and fanned himself serenely 
With his fan of turkey feathers. 


Then they said to Chibiabos, 
To the friend of Hiawatha, 
To the sweetest of all singers. 
To the best of all musicians. 
‘Sing to us, O Chibiabos! 
Songs of love and songs of longing,. 
That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gaily, 
And our guests be more contented!” 
And the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang in accents sweet and tender, 
Sang in tones of deep emotion, 
Songs of love and songs of longing,. 
Looking still at Hiawatha, 
Looking at fair Laughing Water, 
Sang he softly, sang in this wise: 
“Onaway! Awake, beloved! 
Thou the wild-flower of the forest! 
Thou the wild-bird of the prairie! 
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Thou with eyes so soft and fawn-like! 

“Tf thou only lookest at me, 

I am happy, I am happy, 
As the lilies of the prairie, 
When they feel the dew upon them! 

“Sweet thy breath is as the fra- 

grance 
Of the wild-flowers in the morning, 
As their fragrance is at evening, 
In the Moon when leaves are falling. 

“Does not all the blood within me 
Leap to meet thee, leap to meet thee, 
As the springs to meet the sunshine, 
In the Moon when nights are 

brightest ? 

“Onaway! my heart sings to thee, 
Sings with joy when thou art near me, 
As the sighing, singing branches 
In the pleasant Moon of Straw- 

berries! 

“When thou art not pleased, beloved, 
Then my heart is sad and darkened, 
As the shining river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadows on it! 

‘When thou smilest, my beloved, 
Then my troubled heart is brightened, 
As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
‘That the cold wind makes in rivers. 

‘Smiles the earth, and smile the 

waters, 
Smile the cloudless skies above us, 
But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me! 

“T myself, myself! behold me! 
Blood of my beating heart, behold me! 
O awake, awake, beloved! 

Onaway! awake, beloved!” 

Thus the gentle Chibiabos 
Sang his song of love and longing; 
And Iagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvellous storyteller, 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 
Jealous of the sweet musician, 
Jealous of the applause they gave him, 
Saw in all the eyes around him, 

Saw in all their looks and gestures, 
‘That the wedding-guests assembled 


Longed to hear his pleasant stories, 
His immeasurable falsehoods. 
Very boastful was Iagoo: 
Never heard he an adventure 
But himself had made a greater; 
Never any deed of daring 
But himself had done a bolder; 
Never any marvellous story 
But himself could tell a stranger. 
Would you listen to his boasting, 
Would you only give him credence, 
No one ever shot an arrow 
Half so far and high as he had; 
Ever caught so many fishes, 
Ever killed so many reindeer, 
Ever trapped so many beaver! 
None could run so fast as he could, 
None could dive so deep as he could, 
None could swim so far as he could; 
None had made so many journeys, 
None had seen so many wonders. 
As this wonderful Iagoo. 
As this marvellous storyteller! 
Thus his name became a by-word 
And a jest among the people! 
And whene’er a boastful hunter 
Praised his own address too highly, 
Or a warrior, home returning, 
Talked too much of his achievements, 
All his hearers cried, “‘Iagoo! 
Here’s Iagoo come among us!”’ 
He it was who carved the cradle 
Of the little Hiawatha, 
Carved its framework out of linden, 
Bound it strong with reindeer’s 
sinews; 
He it was who taught him later 
How to make his bows and arrows, 
How to make the bows of ash-tree, 
And the arrows of the oak-tree. 
So among the guests assembled 
At my Hiawatha’s wedding 
Sat Iagoo, old and ugly, 
Sat the marvellous storyteller. 
And they said, “O good Iagoo, 
Tell us now a tale of wonder, 
Tell us of some strange adventure, 
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That the feast may be more joyous, Of Osseo, the Magician, 

That the time may pass more gaily, From the Evening Star descended. 

And our guests be more contented !”’ Such was Hiawatha’s Wedding, 
And Iagoo answered straightway, Thus the wedding-banquet ended, 

“You shall hear a tale of wonder, And the wedding-guests departed, 

You shall hear of strange adventures.” Leaving Hiawatha happy 

So he told the strange adventures With the night and Minnehaha. 


Hiawatha—The Prophet, the teacher; son of Mudjekeewis,. the West Wind, and Wenonah, 
daughter of Nokomis. 

Minnehaha—Laughing Water; wife of Hiawatha. 

Pau-Puk-Keewis—The handsome Yenadizze, the Storm-Fool. 

Yenadizze—An idler and gambler; an Indian dandy. 

Chibiabos—A musician; friend of Hiawatha, ruler of the land of spirits. 

Iagoo—A great boaster and story teller. 

Nokomis—Grandmother of Hiawatha; mother of Wenonah. 


ARIA—Celeste Aida from ‘‘Aida” - - - - Giuseppe Verdi 
(Born at Le Roncole, October 9, 1813; died in Milan, January 27, 1901) 


What for ’tis I am chosen, and my dream be now accomplished! 
Of a glorious army, I,—the chosen leader, mine glorious vict’ry— 
By Memphis return’d in triumph 

To thee return’d, Aida, my brow entwin’d with laurel 

For thee I battled, for thee I conquer’d 

Heavenly Aida, beauty resplendent, 

Radiant flower, blooming and bright 

Queenly thou reignest o’er me transcendent, - 

Bathing my spirit in beauty’s light, 

Would that thy bright skies more beholding, 

Breathing like soft airs of thy native land 

Round thy fair brow a diadem folding, 

Thine were a throne next the sun to stand, 


TONE POEM, “FINLANDIA,” OPUS 26 - - - Jean Sibelius. 
(Born at Tavastehus, December 8, 1865) 


Sibelius composed ‘“‘Finlandia” in 1894. According to his own statement 
it is not a fantasia on genuine folk-tunes. He asserts he has never used a theme 
in any of his compositions that was not of his own invention, This is espe- 
cially the case in “Finlandia,” despite the fact that during the comparatively 
recent conflict between Russia and Finland its performance is said to have been 
prohibited on account of its national sentiment. 

The following note is from a program of the Russian Symphony Society: 

“ ‘Finlandia,’ though without explanatory sub-title, seems to set forth an 
impression of the national spirit and life. . . . The work records the 
impressions of an exile’s return home after a long absence. An agitated, almost 
angry, theme for the brass choir, short and trenchant, begins the introduction, 
Andante sostenuto (alla breve). This theme is answered by an organ-like 
Tesponse in the woodwind, and then a prayerful passage for strings, as though 
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to reveal the essential earnestness of the Finnish people. . . .. This leads 
to an allegro moderato episode, in which the restless opening theme is pro- 
claimed by the strings against a very characteristic rhythmic figure, a succession 
of eight beats, the first strongly accented. . . . With a change to Allegro 
the movement, looked at as an example of the sonata form, may be said to begin. 
A broad, cheerful theme by the strings in A flat, against the persistent rhythm 
in the brass, is followed by a second subject, introduced by the woodwind and 
taken up by the strings, then by the cello and first violin. ‘This is peaceful and 
elevated in character, and might be looked upon as prophetic of ultimate rest 
and happiness. ‘The development of these musical ideas carries the tone poem 
to an eloquent conclusion.” 

“Finlandia” is scored for two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, 
four horns, three trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, kettle-drum, bass drum, 
cymbals, triangle and strings. 


ARIA—Ah Fuyez! from “‘Manon”’ - - - - Jules Massenet 
(Born at Monteaux, May 12, 1842; died in Paris, August 13, 1912) 


I’m alone at last!) The supreme moment now has come, 
From earthly ties I’m free and only seek the rest which faith in heaven 
can give, . 
Yes! I’ve resolved to put firm faith between the world and me. 
Oh, depart, image fair, 
Leave me now at rest, 
Have regard to my prayer, 
Ease my troubled breast. 
To the dregs I have drain’d 
Life’s most bitter cup, 
Nor to Heaven once complain’d 
Though heart’s blood filled it up. 
Dead to me now are love and all that men call glory. 
I desire to chase forth from my memory an evil name— 
A name which haunts me, 
Ah! Wherefore? 


Great heaven! With flame all searching, my soul now purge from stain! 
Oh! let thy pure and glorious light chase far away the gloom that 
weighs on my heart! 
Ah! depart, image fair, etc., etc. 


MARCHE SLAVE, OP. 31 - - - Peter Ijitsch Tschaikowsky 
(Born at Wotinsk, May 7, 1840; died November 6, 1893, at St. Petersburg) 


The Marche Slave is one of Tschaikowsky’s earlier works—that is, it 
precedes the Fourth Symphony, the “Francesca de Rimini” symphonic poem, 
and indeed most of the orchestral music by which the composer is especially 
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known to the world in general. However, some of his best piano music had 
been written previously, and it is quite possible that with the Russian, as with 
Schumann, the world may conclude that his greatest works were his smallest in 
form. The March was composed in 1876. 

After a few bars of tremolo strings in the pace of funeral march, the 
principal melody begins softly in bassoons and violas (with counter theme in 
the horns), followed by violins piangendo. An answering melody sings con 
dolcezza in wood and strings. ‘Then follows a lengthy discussion between 
theme and counter-theme, in long notes of the brass, and in quicker staccato 
phrases of the other groups. 

At the climax returns the full song of main theme (held by clarinets, 
borns, trumpets and cellos) followed by unison chorus. 

An episode here enters, lighter and almost humorous, in the major. At 
the height the Russian hymn is sounded by the tuba solo and unison strings, 
midst the continuing play of staccato phrases and calls of trumpets. After 
renewed discussion a full verse of the main song is heard again. 

In a changed mood of major comes a new medley of brilliant military 
motives, undefined in melody,—-piu mosso Allegro. 

They herald the Russian hymn in all the basses. The tune is now carried 
through its full course in slower pace (Andante) by the horns, ben marcato la 
melodia, to an accompaniment of all the other voices. The march ends in a 
fanfare, Allegro risoluto. 

The list of instruments in the score is two piccolos, two flutes, two oboes, 
two clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two cornets a pistons, two trumpets, 
three trombones, tuba, three kettledrums, military drum, cymbals, big drum, 
tamtam, strings. 
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OVERTURE to “Euryanthe”  - - - - Carl Maria von Weber 
(Born at Eutin, December 18, 1786; died in London, June 5, 1826) 


“Euryanthe” was written immediately after “Der Freischutz.” The lack 
of furore over the former was, in a sense, independent of its merit. Almost 
any German opera coming at that time must have suffered after such a climax. 
As the first great embodiment of German poetry and melody in opera, “Der 
Freischutz’? had a success probably unequalled by any other opera. In the 
general history of music ‘Der Freischutz” has a special meaning as the 
champion that finally established if not the new German hegemony in music, 
at least independence of the Italians. What Weber here began, Wagner 
completed. 

‘““EKuryanthe” was written in the new spirit of national romanticism that 
found inspiration in medieval legends. The success at the first performance 
of “Euryanthe”’ in each of the large cities of Germany was complete,—com- 
pelled by the strength and charm of the music. Perhaps it was a weakness in 
the text, that prevented a more widespread success. As to endurance, “Eury- 
anthe”’ is still beloved today in Germany, Perhaps no other opera has pro- 
voked.so much difference of opinion, not merely of crtics, but of whole audi- 
ences. In Dresden the success fulfilled Weber’s highest hopes. As to the 
music, there is little difference of opinion that it is in the best vein of Weber, 
in melody, in orchestral and choral treatment. (The use of four muted solo- 
violins in long notes with trembling strings, in the first act, clearly influenced 
Wagner in the Prelude of “Lohengrin.’’) 

Schumann is most fervent of all the champions of “Euryanthe.”’ On the 
other hand, Schubert, who actually attended the first performance in Vienna, 
preferred “Der Freischutz,” and told Weber so. Beethoven is said to have 
praised ‘‘Euryanthe” very highly. 

The first production was in Vienna, October 25, 1823. Henrietta Sontag 
had the title role. Weber himself wrote during the preparations: “I am 


afraid that that confounded ‘Freischutz’ will seriously injure his sister 
‘Euryanthe.’ ” 


ARIA—Ah fors e lui from ‘“‘Traviata”’ ~ - Giuseppi Verdi 
How curious! How curious! 

His accents on my heart are graven! 

A serious love could surely not mean disaster? 

What shall I do? Say my heart that throbs so madly? 

Till now no man has set it beating, 

O joy, I never tested to be beloved and loving! 


If I lose such a treasure, and cast such love aside, 
What will be left me? 
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Can it be he whose image fair 

Used to delight my fancies, used to inspire my musing? 
Image of love’s devotion rare, 

Hero of my romances, star of a maiden’s choosing. 
Watchfully true and tender 


By my sickbed waiting 

Till the fever bating 

Gave me new life to love! 

Ah, this is love, this ecstatic sensation, 

Light of the world and the pulse of all creation, 
Sweet and mysterious, 

Cruel and imperious, 

Torment, torment and rapture, 

Tearing the heart. 


Ah, no! ’Tis folly! 

All this is idle folly! 

Poor lonely woman, friendless and isolated, 

Abandoned to myself in this crowded desert they call Paris, 
What can I do? What can I hope for? 

For pleasure! and end my life in enjoyment! Ah! 


Free as air I long to flit and flutter 

On from pleasure to pleasure, 

Till my life is one long mad and merry circle of delight. 

And as each day succeeds to the other 

Fresh excitement is my lode star, 

The enjoyment of the moment must put care and sorrow to flight. 


“ENTRANCE OF THE GODS INTO VALHALLA” - Richard Wagner 


Wagner began the poem of “Das Rheingold” in 1852. The following 
year he commenced work on the music, and the composition came to its com- 
pletion in January, 1854. 

“Well, Rheingold is done,” the composer wrote to Liszt, January 15. 
“With what faith, with what joy, I began this music! In a real frenzy of 
despair I have at last continued and completed it. Alas, how I, too, was walled 
in by the need of gold. Believe me, no one has ever composed like this; I fancy 
my music is fearful; it is a pit of terrors and grandeurs.” 

Owing to the impatient desire of Ludwig II, King of Bavaria—an ardent 
Wagnerite—to hear the two music-dramas, “‘Das Rheingold” and “Die 
Walkure,” a performance of the first named work was arranged for at Munich 
opera house, September.22, 1869. ‘The king directed that Wagner’s intentions 
should be obeyed to the last letter, and a sum of 60,000 florins was laid out 
upon the scenery alone. Von Perfall, the Intendant of the Royal Opera, proved 
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incompetent to fulfill the duties which devolved upon him. The mechanical 
scenery refused to work; there were endless squabbles between the singers. 
Hans Richter was to have conducted; but seeing how hopeless was the condition 
of affairs, he declined to have anything to do with the production. Efforts 
were made in turn to induce Lassen, Bulow, Klindworth, Saint-Saens to come 
to the rescue. All refused. Finally Franz Wullner consented to direct the 
performance, and the music-drama came to its first hearing September 22, 
1869; but the artistic worth was far from satisfactory. “I have not learned the 
details,’’ wrote Wagner of these Munich performances, “‘as my friends under- 
stand that my feelings must be spared.”’ 


The story of “Das Rheingold” is concerned with the treasure of gold 
that, having been given into keeping of the Rhine maidens, is stolen by the 
Nibelung dwarf, Alberich, who had been told by the mocking Rhine daughters. 
that only he who foreswore love could obtain possession of the treasure, 
which if fashioned into a ring, would confer unlimited power on its owner. 
Wotan, in order to assure himself of a secure place from which he can govern 
the world, has had a marvelous citadel built for himself and the gods by the 
two giants, Fasolt and Fafner, to whom he has promised Freia, the goddess of 
youth and beauty. When the giants arrive to claim their payment, Wotan 
temporizes. He had sent Loge round the world to discover something that 
the giants would take instead of the goddess, and the messenger returns even 
as Fasolt and Fafner are demanding Freia. Loge narrates the story of 
Alberich, who had stolen the Rheingold and fashioned it into a ring that con- 
ferred endless power on its owner. ‘The giants are filled with the desire to 
obtain this ring, and they agree to renounce their claims to Freia if Wotan 
will wrest it from Alberich and give it into their possession. Wotan obtains 
the Reingold by cunning, but in his wrath Alberich curses the ring, and all 
who may possess it. Not joy shall it bring; but only pain, and fear, and death. 
In the fourth and last scene of “Das Rheingold” the giants are given possession 
of the ring. The curse begins to work. Fafner and Fasolt quarrel for the 
possession of the treasure, and the latter is slain. Horror falls on the onlooking 
gods, and to clear the air Donner conjures up a thunderstorm. As the clouds 
disappear a rainbow, blindingly radiant, is seen to stretch from the valley to 
Wotan’s castle, Walhalla, which illumined by the evening sun, gleams with 
scintillating brilliance, It is at this point that the excerpt heard today begins. 

Wotan hails the citadel, and led by Wotan and Fricka, the gods pass 
slowly to Walhalla over the rainbow. From below there is heard the mournful 
cry of the Rhine maidens lamenting their lost treasure. 


ORIENTAL 2 23 a 5 - s 2 z Amani-Rich 


“Oriental, by Amani, a Russian composer and arranged for the orchestra 
by Dr. Thaddeus Rich, has a beautiful melody which has been given to the 
oboe. The oboe sings this plaintive song to the accompaniment of the Indian 
drum and strings. The contrast between the rhythmical beat of the strings and 
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the drum and the peculiar indolent legato of the melody produces a most charm- 
ing effect. 

It is scored for two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, English horn, 
tympani, Indian drum and strings. 


VALSE TRIESTE - - - - - - - Jean Sibelius 


Published long before Richard Strauss’ ‘“‘Electra,” this Valse of Sibelius 
may have suggested the dance of death of the Greek heroine. The music ac- 
companies the scene of the dying mother. “It is night. The woman’s son, 
wearied by watching, has fallen asleep. The room becomes suffused with 
a reddish light. Music is heard in the distance which sounds nearer and louder 
with the increasing light, and at last it becomes a waltz melody.: The mother 
awakes, leaves her bed and, clothed in a gown that looks like a white ball- 
dress, moves about lightly and noiselessly, while in the waltz measure she 
beckons on all sides. ‘To her beckoning appear men and women in couples. 
She mingles in these dances, and endeavors to fasten the eyes of the dancers 
on her, but they seem to avoid her. Her strength gives way; she sinks ex- 
hausted. The music stops, the reddish shimmer disappears and with it the 
dancers. Once more she summons all her strength and again with lively 
beckonings invites to the dance. Again the music sounds—the mother shrieks— 
she stands as one frozen—the apparitions vanish—the music is still—through 
the door enters—Death.”’ 


SONGS MY MOTHER TAUGHT ME - - Antonin Dvorak 
(Born at Mulhausen, September 8, 1841; hed in Prague, May 5, 1904) 


Songs my mother taught me, 

In the days long vanished; 
Seldom from her eyelids 

Were the tear-drops banished. 


Now I teach my children 
Each melodious measure; 
Oft the tears are flowing, 
Oft they flow from my mem’ry’s treasure. 


GOOD MORNING - - - - - Edvard Grieg 
(Born at Bergen, June 15, 1843; tea in Barren, September 4, 1907) 


Morning is dawning, risen the sun, 

Storm’d and on fire the clouds, ev’ry one, 
Over the mountain tops hoary, 
Flinging a halo of glory. 

“Up, arise,” afar and nigh. 

“Up, arise,” the warbler’s cry, 

Welcome the gladsome morning. 
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SO SWEET IS SHEE - - - - - - - Old English 


Have you seen but a white lillie grow 
Before rude hands had touched it; 
Have you mark’t but the fall of the snow 
Before the earth hath smucht it; 
Have you felt the wool of Beaver, 
Or Swans down ever; 
Or have smelt of the Bud of the Bryer, 
Or the Nard in the fire, 
Or have tasted the Bag of the Bee! 
O so whyte, O so soft, 
O so sweet is shee! 


I KNOW WHERE I AM GOING - - - - - Old Irish 


I know where I’m going, and I know who’s going with me, 
I know who I love, but the dear knows who I'll marry! 

I have stockings of silk, shoes of fine green leather, 

Combs to buckle my hair, and a ring for every finger. 

Some say he’s black, but I say he’s bonny, 

The fairest of them all, my handsome, winsome Johnny. 
Featherbeds are soft, and painted rooms are bonny, 

But I would leave them all to go with my love Johnny. 

I know where I’m going, and I know who’s going with me, 
I know who I love, but dear knows who I’ll marry. 


O NO JOHN! - - - - - - - - Old English 


On yonder hill there stands a creature 
Who she is I do not know. 
I’ll go and court her for her beauty; 
She must answer Yes or No. 
O No John, No John, No John, No! 


My father was a Spanish Captain, 
Went to Sea a month ago. 
First he kissed me, then he left me, 
Bid me always answer No. 
O No John, No John, No John, No! 


Madam, in your face is beauty, 
On your lips red roses grow. 
Will you take me for your lover? 
Madam, answer Yes or No. 


O No John, No John, No John, No! 
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Madam, since you are so cruel, 
And that you do scorn me so, 
If I may not be your lover, 
Madam, will you let me go? 
O No John, No John, No John, No! 


O hark! I hear the church bells ringing, 
Will you come and be my wife? 
Or, dear Madam, have you settled 
To live single all your life? 
O No John, No John, No John, No! 


BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE WALTZ - - - Johann Strauss 
(Born at Vienna, March 14, 1804; died in Vienna, September 25, 1849) 


The world owes perhaps more to Johann Strauss than to any other com- 
poser who has ever lived for artistic and poetic music in the dance forms, espe- 
cially in the form of the Waltz. Among the most artistic of his wonderful 
creations is the Beautiful Blue Danube. 
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OVERTURE, LEONORE NO. 3 - - - Ludwig van Beethoven 
(Born at Bonn, December 16, 1770; died in Vienna, March 26, 1827) 


The overtures which Beethoven wrote for his opera “Fidelio” seem to have 
been sadly entangled by the traditional numbering. According to late discovery, 
however, the ‘“‘Leonore Overture No. 1” was actually composed before the 
others, but was discarded after a rehearsal at the Lichnowsky Palace. It did 
not make its appearance until 1832—as Opus 138. Beethoven had written on 
a violin part the words “Characteristic overture.” 


The name intended by the composer for the opera was “‘Leonore.”’ But, as 
Paer had just written a work on the same subject entitled “Eleanore, ossia 
Vv’ Amore Conjugale,” the name “Fidelio” was finally determined upon. On 
November 20, 1805, the opera was produced in the Theatre an der Wien under 
Beethoven’s direction, with a new overture, the so-called Leonore No. 2. All 
the elements seem to conspire against a conventional success. Vienna was at 
the time besieged by the French. 


In the following year a new version of the text was made by Beethoven’s 
friend von Breuning; the opera was compressed into two acts and produced on 
March 29, 1806, again under the composer’s direction, with a new overture, the 
Leonore No. 3. This time there was a public success. 


The “‘third’”’ overture is, on the whole, a free composition; in the main, 
it has no melodic connection with the opera. After introductory modulations, 
clarinets sound the sad song of the prisoner’s woes, in revery on his earlier life, 
from the second act. The rest is mainly a free discourse of a stirring, joyous 
allegro theme in syncopated rhythm and a contrasted pathetic melody. In the 
midst comes the interruption of the famous trumpet call, as in the opera (an- 
nouncing the arrival of rescue), followed by the sustained, serene strain, which 
in the play sings with wonderful power in the instruments alone. The Leonore 
No. 3 is, in the main, a greater edition of No. 2, much reinforced in effect. But 
the germs of all the ideas are found in the No. 2. 


SPANISH SYMPHONY, for Violin and Orchestra, Opus 21, Edouard Lalo 
(Born at Lille, January 27, 1823; died at Paris, April 22, 1892) 


Allegro non troppo, D minor, 2-2; Andante, D minor, 3-4; Finale, Rondo 
-—allegro, D major, 6-8. 

Pablo de Sarasate, to whom this work is dedicated, played it at its first 
performance at a Colonne concert, at the Chatelet, February 7, 1875. 


Of Spanish origin, though born in France, the composer has in this work 
used what may be termed the Spanish idiom. Although called a symphony, it 
is really a concerto for violin, but with the orchestral part rather more elaborated 
than was then the custom in concertos. The second and third movements, 
omitted on this occasion, are seldom played. 
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SYMPHONY, in E Minor, No. 5, Op. 95, “From the New World,” 
Antonin Dvorak 


(Born at Muhlhausen, Bohemia, September 8, 1841; died in Prague, 
May 1, 1904) 


I. Adagio 4-8, allegro molto 2-4, E minor; II. Largo 4-4, D flat major; 
III. Scherzo, molto vivace 3-4, E minor; IV. Finale, allegro con fuoco 4-4, 
E minor. 


Written in New York in 1893, while the composer was director of the 
National Conservatory of Music, this symphony was first performed December 
15 of that year by The Philharmonic Society of New York. Anton Seidl was 
the conductor. 


There has been much discussion as to the origin of the themes of the 
symphony—some asserting, in defiance of the title and the studies the composer 
had been making in negro plantation music, that the themes were Bohemian, 
and Bohemian only. Undoubtedly the composer was influenced by his 
Bohemian ancestry and by his European training. But, as Mr. Krehbiel 
pointed out, Dr. Dvorak had been much impressed by the fact that ‘‘as a matter 
of fact, that which is most characteristic, most beautiful, and most vital in our 
folk-song has come from the negro slaves of the South, partly because those 
slaves lived in the period of emotional, intellectual, and social development 
which produces folk-song, partly because they lived a life that prompted utter- 
ance in song, and partly because as a race the negroes are musical by nature.” 


It was H. T. Burleigh who had most to do with making Dr. Dvorak 
acquainted with these plantation melodies. Mr. Burleigh, now well known both 
as a singer and composer, who has been baritone soloist in St. George’s Church 
since 1894, was a student at the Conservatory while Dr. Dvorak was its 
director. Mr. Burleigh was not in Dr. Dvorak’s own classes, he was studying 
singing, and was in Rubin Goldmark’s composition class. But Dr. Dvorak 
was much interested in the young colored musician and often asked Burleigh to 
sing him the plantation songs. 

But let us quote Burleigh himself: 

‘“There is a tendency in these days to ignore the negro elements in the ‘New 
World’ symphony, shown by the fact that many of those who were able in 1893 
to find traces of negro musical color all through the symphony, though the work- 
manship and treatment of the themes was and is Bohemian, now cannot find 
anything in the whole four movements that suggests any local or negro influence, 
though there is no doubt at all that Dr. Dvorak was deeply impressed by the old 
hegro spirituals and also by the Foster songs. It was my privilege to repeatedly 
sing some of the old plantation songs for him at his home in East 17th Street, 
and one in particular, ‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,’ greatly pleased him, and 
part of this old ‘spiritual’ will be found in the second theme of the first move- 
ment of the symphony—it is in G major and is first given out by the flute. The 
similarity is so evident that it doesn’t even need to be heard; the eye can see it. 
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Dvorak just saturated himself with the spirit of these old tunes and then in- 
vented his own themes. I 

“Tt is a much discussed question how far Dvorak’s American symphony is 
based on characteristic folk-song. Here are included other questions: to what 
extent the themes are based on an African type, and whether negro music 1s 
fairly American folk-song. Many, perhaps most people, will answer with a 
general negative. But it seems to be true that many of us do not really know 
the true negro song—have quite a wrong idea of it. 

“To be sure, all argument aside, it is a mistake to think that folk-song gets 
its virtue purely from a distinctive national quality—because it is Hungarian, 
Scandinavian, or Slavonic. If all the national modes and rhythms of the world 
were merged in one republic, there would still be a folk-song of the true type 
and value. There is a subtle charm and strength in the spontaneous simplicity, 
all aside from racial color. It is here that, like Antaeus, the musician touches 
Mother Earth and renews his strength, So, when Dvorak suddenly shifts in 
the midst of his New World fantasy into a touch of Bohemian song, there is no 
realloss. It is all relevant in the broad sense of folk-feeling, that does not look 
too closely at geographical bounds. It is here that music, of all arts, leads to a 
true state of equal sympathy, regardless of national prejudice. What, therefore, 
distinguishes Dvorak’s Symphony may not be mere negro melody, or even 
American song, but a genuine folk-feeling, in the widest meaning.” 


“Dvorak is of all later masters the most eminent folk-musician. He shows 
greatest sympathy, freedom and delight in revelling among the simple tones and 
rhythms of popular utterance, rearing on them, all in poetic spontaneity, a 
structure of high art. Without strain or show, Dvorak stood perhaps the most 
genuine of late composers, with firm foot on the soil of native melody, yet with 
the balance and restraint and the clear vision of the trained master. 

“In a certain view, it would seem that by the fate of servitude the American 
negro has become the element in our own national life that alone produces true 
folk-song,—that corresponds to the peasant and serf of Europe, the class that 
must find in songs the refuge and solace for its loss of material joys. So Dvorak 
perhaps is right, with a farseeing eye, when he singles the song of the colored 
race as the national type. : 

‘“‘Another consideration fits here. It has been suggested that the imitative 
sense of the negro has led him to absorb elements of other songs. It is very 
difficult to separate original African elements of song from those that may thus 
have been borrowed. At any rate, there is no disparagement of the negro’s 
musical genius in this theory. On the contrary, it would be almost impossible 
to imagine a musical people that would resist the softer tones of surrounding 
and intermingling races. We know, to be sure, that Stephen Foster was a 
Northerner, though his mother came from the South. We hear, too, that he 
studied negro music eagerly. It is not at all inconceivable, however, Foster’s 
songs may have been devoid of negro elements, that the colored race absorbed, 
wittingly, or unwittingly, something of the vein into their plaints or lullabies,— 
that, indeed, Foster’s songs may have been a true type that stirred their own 
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imitation. From all points of view,—the condition of slavery, the trait of 
assimilation and the strong gift of musical expression may have conspired to 
give the negro a position and equipment which would entitle his tunes to stand 
as the real folk-song of America.” 


OVERTURE—“Rienzi” ~ - - - - - - Richard Wagner 


In 1835 there was published in London a three-volume novel—‘‘Rienzi, 
The Last of the Roman Tribunes’”—by Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton. This 
work, which set forth in Lytton’s perfervid style, and with more or less 
historical accuracy, the revolt led by Cola di Rienzi against the arbitrary 
power of the Roman nobles, achieved a triumphant success in English speaking 
countries. ‘To satisfy the demands of foreign readers translations of Lytton’s 
book were brought forth by publishers on the Continent. A German edition 
of “Rienzi,” made by Barmann, attracted the attention of Wagner when he 
was in Dresden in 1837, and the composer, fired with the success of Meyerbeer’s 
spectacular productions in Paris, saw in Lytton’s novel the basis of an opera 
that should bring him fame as well as many riches. 

Wagner wrote the text in July, 1838, at Riga, and the music of the first 
two acts was completed in the spring of the following year. Having pro- 
gressed so far he resolved to set out for Paris in order to arrange for a 
production of his work. 

Meyerbeer held out a helping hand to his colleague, then unknown and 
practically starving; but nothing came of a project to bring out “Rienzi” at 
the Opéra, and Wagner took up the completion of his work with a view to its 
production in a German theater. 

The third act was finished August, 1840, the overture having been sketched 
two months later. After many delays and bitter disappointments ‘‘Rienzi” 
‘finally came to a hearing at Dresden, October 20, 1844, under the conductor- 
ship of Reissiger, its success being great and unequivocal. 

The overture opens with an introduction—Molto Sostenuto e maestoso, 
D major, 4-4 time—the first note being the trumpet call which plays an 
important part in the third act of the opera. Soon the subject of Rienzi’s 
prayer is heard, first in the strings, then fortissimo in the woodwind and brass. 
This leads into an Allegro energico, the subject of which begins with the themes 
“‘Gergrusst sei hoher Tag” sung by the chorus at the end of the first act. Fol- 
lowing this material comes the battle hymn, “Sancto spirito cavaliere,”’ played 
by the brass, fortissimo, with which is interspersed the motive of Rienzi’s 
prayer. An extension of this theme is made by the introduction of another 
section, the melody “Rienzi, dir sei Preis,” sung in the finale of the second act. 
There now follows a development, principally of the “Sancto spirito cavaliere” 
theme, and a shortened recapitulation of the first part of the work, together with 
a coda founded on the battle hymn. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THIRD ACT of “Lohengrin” - Richard Wagner 


In the introduction to the third act, Wagner pictures in tones the bustle 
and excitement incident to the wedding of Elsa and Lohengrin, which is about 
to take place. The middle section of the movement introduces a quiet and 
tender theme. 


LOCH LOMON’~— - ~ - - - - - Scotch Folk Song 


By yon bonnie banks, and by yon bonnie braes, 
When the sun shines bright on Loch Lomon’; 
When me and my true love were ever wont to gae, 
On the bonnie, bonnie banks of Loch Lomon’. 


Oh! ve’ll ta’ the high road and I’l] ta’ the low road, 
And I’ll be in Scotland a-fore ye; 

But me and my true love will never meet again 

On the bonnie, bonnie banks of Loch Lomond. 


"T'was there that we parted in yon shady glen, 
On the steep, steep side 0’ Ben Lomon’, 

When in purple hue the Hie-land hills we view, 
And the moon coming out in the gloaming. 


COME BACK TO ERIN - - - - - Irish Folk Song 


Come back to Erin, Mavourneen, Mavourneen, 
Come back Aroon, to the land of thy birth; 
Come with the shamrocks and springtime, Mavourneen, 
And its Killarney shall ring with our mirth. 
Sure when we sent ye to beautiful England, 
Little we thought of the lone winter days, 
Little we thought of the hush of the starling, 
Over the mountain, the Bluffs and the Bays! 


Then come back to Erin, Mavourneen, Mavourneen, 
Come back again to the land of thy birth; 

Come back to Erin, Mavourneen, Mavourneen, 

And its Killarney shall ring with our mirth. 


Over the green sea, Mavourneen, Mavourneen, 
Long shone the white sail that bore thee away, 
Riding the white waves, that fair summer mornin’, 

Just like a May flow’r afloat on the bay. 
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O, but my heart sank, when clouds came between us, 
Like a gray curtain, the rain falling down 

Hid from my sad eyes the path o’er the ocean, 
Far, far away, where my colleen had flown. 


ANVIL CHORUS from “Il Trovatore’’ ” - - Giuseppi Verdi 


God of the nations, in glory enthroned, 

Upon our lov’d country thy blessings pour; 
Guide us and guard us from strife in the future, 
Let peace dwell among us forevermore! 


Proudly our banner now gleams with golden lustre! 
Brighter each star shines in the glorious cluster. 
Liberty forevermore, 

And Peace and Union throughout our happy Land. 


CAVATINA from “Les Huguenots” - - - Giacomo Mevyerbeer 
(Born at Berlin, September 5, 1791; died in Paris, May 2, 1864) 


Give ye, gay lords, good even! 


From a lady fair and lovely, 

For whose smiles a king might woo, 
Of a mission I’m the bearer, 

Cavaliers, to one of you. 


With homage greeting the happy knight, 
Who thus is honor’d by lady bright, 

No one before him has ever been 
Smil’d on with favor by beauty’s queen. 


Ah! ’tis true, you may believe me, 
Cavaliers, in what I say, 

Love and war shall ne’er deceive thee, 
And now, farewell, I must away! 


SUITE “SYLVIA” . - - Clement Philibert Leon Delibes 
(Born at Saint Can February 21, 1836; died January, 1891) 


The delightful ballet of “Sylvia,” or “The Nymphs of Diana,” from which 
the composer compiled this suite, was first performed in Paris in 1876. As 
arranged for concert purposes it is in four movements: 1. Prelude and Les 
Chasseresses. 2. Intermezzo and Valse lento. 3. Pizzicati. 4. Cortége de 
Bacchus. ‘The first movement is devoted to the chase, which is in full action 
after a short prelude for the strings and dies away gradually in the distance. 
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The second movement is a languishing waltz, succeeding a picturesque inter- 
mezzo. ‘The third movement, pizzicato, is a dainty, piquant bit, the first violins 
giving out the theme accompanied by the other strings, pizzicato, and leading 
up to the closing movement. Bacchus’ revel. It is a picture of a fantastic 
bacchanalian march movement in which, in the original ballet, satyrs appear, 
armed with javelins, whose approach is indicated by the trumpets. Maidens 
enter with flowers, followed by half-drunken fauns, bringing a goat for sacrifice. 
The revel begins in wild glee. The tempo quickens, the drums beginning and 
the basses and strings continuing the pranks of the mad company. ‘The arrival 
of the wine-drinking god is suggested in an unexpected largo, which as sur- 
prisingly develops into the wild ‘delights of the revel. 


CONCERTO in G Minor, Op. 25 - - - Felix Mendelssohn 
(Born at Hamburg, February 5, 1809; died at Leipzig, November 4, 1847) 


This concerto was probably composed in 1831. It was played by the com- 
poser in Munich in October of that same year, and later, at another concert 
given by him and his friend, Jenny Lind, who at that time introduced some of 
his songs. ‘The concerto was published in 1833 and received a notable pre- 
sentation by Clara Schumann, another member of the choice circle the Men- 
delssohn family drew about them. And ever since its first hearing this par- 
ticular concerto has been chosen by artists as a grateful medium of expression. 
It is ranked among the original nine concerti by the Classic and Romantic 
composers that were considered the finest of their time. And it holds this place, 
as indeed, do the whole group, even though the concerto form in these later 
years has greatly changed because of the freedom of creative expression and 
the virtuosity of the present age. 

The reason this Mendelssohn composition retains its vigor is not far to 
seek. It contains the qualities that live—thought, style, clearness of expression, 
and exquisite orchestration. ‘This stamps it as one of the most original, 
independent and individual works of this composer. It has melodic charm and 
beauty and its harmonic background, while transparent, is most interestingly 
worked out. 

The work is composed in three movements: 

I. In G minor, 4-4 time, Molto allegro con fuoco. After a short tutti by 
the orchestra, the soloist announces the main theme in octaves. This is followed 
by passage-playing and melodic lines full of graceful tracery, a perfect union 
of solo and accompaniment throughout. 

II. Andante in E major, 3-4 time. This slow movement, approached 
as it has been by a skillful modulation to usher in the key, is very satisfying, 
musically speaking. ‘The mood has now changed from the storm and stress of 
the first movement, to one of quiet restfulness. ‘The melodic content is ex- 
quisite, as fine writing, indeed, as ever came from the pen of Mendelssohn. It 
reminds one of that saying of Ambros, ‘‘Melody is, and ever will be, the very 
flower of music.’ 

III. Presto in G major, 4-4 time. Again the mood and movement 
changes and the concerto takes on not only the brightness of another major key, 
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but the speed of a presto tempo, bringing the composition to a stirring and 
effective close. 


HUNGARIAN DANCES - - Johannes Brahms 
(Born at Hamburg, May 7, 1833; Acai in xe April 3, 1897) 


A quarrel raged for some time after wthe appearance of these dances in 
the early seventies over the charge that Brahms had made wrongful claim to 
authorship of the melodies. The fact seems to be that Brahms assumed too 
small a share. The original edition printed the dances as “arranged” by 
Brahms, without opus number. In 1874, on page 348 of the Allgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung, a list of names of Hungarian composers were given as 
authors of the tunes. The truth probably is that the dances were written freely 
after certain types of Hungarian folk-melody, with a masterly sense of form 
and contrast and national quality. There is a narrow borderland between 
actual known tunes and new versions of an original common type. It is a fre- 
quent delusion that the former have a certain right of preemption as against 
the latter. In a sense all melodies spring from folk-song; the best test of the 
right to a theme is the spontaneity of treatment. 


THE SLUMBER BOAT - - ~ - - - Jessie Gaynor 
Baby’s boat’s the silver moon, Only, don’t forget to sail 
Sailing in the sky, Back again to me. 
Sailing o’er the sea of sleep, 
While the clouds float by. Baby’s fishing for a dream, 
Fishing near and far, 
Sail, baby, sail, His line a silver moonbeam is, 
Out upon that sea, His bait a silver star. 
I PASSED BY YOUR WINDOW - - - - - - Brahe 
I passed by your window I passed by your window 
When morning was red, In the cool of the night, 
The dew on the rosebud, The lilies were watching 
The lark overhead. So still and so white. 
And oh! I sang softly, And oh! I sang softly, 
Tho’ no one could hear, Tho’ no one was near, 
To bid you good morning, Good night, and God bless you, 
Good morning, my dear. God bless you, my dear. 
HE LOVES ME, HE LOVES ME NOT - - - Pietro Mascagnmt 


(Born at Leghorn, September 7, 1863) 


He lovesme . . . lovesmenot, Ahme! He does not love me! 
No, dear flower, I cannot believe it! Is this the answer that fate has 
He lovesme . . ._ loves me not, decreed— 
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He does not love me? Of this flower a petal is wanting, for 
Come! again I ask it, see now— 

Yes, again, I’ll ask it. He loves me . . . love me not 
Ah, now ’tis clear, . . . He loves me! 


MILITARY MARCH—‘“Pomp and Circumstance,” Opus 39, 
Sir Edward Elgar 
(Born at Broadheath, June 2, 1857) 


Under the title of ““Pomp and Circumstance” Elgar has projected a series 
of six military marches of which four have become generally known. The first 
two marches—in D major and A minor, respectively—were played for the first 
time by the Liverpool Orchestral Society at the opening concert of its season 
in Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, England, on October 19, 1901. The third 
march, in C minor, was given for the first time at a concert of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, March 8, 1905, and the fourth, in G minor, received its’ 
production August 24, 1907, at a Promenade concert in Queen’s Hall, London. 
The motive which urged the English composer to the creation of these marches 
he himself has explained. ‘‘Why,” said Sir Edward Elgar, “‘should a composer 
always write in an exacting spirit? Why not relax the bow occasionally? My 
conception of a composer’s duty includes his being a bard for the people. He 
ought to write a popular tune sometimes. As to the marches, I have been much 
among military men, and I have wondered why the quick march, which is what 
soldiers really march to, has never been treated symphonically. Soldiers too 
often march to the most trivial music. Why not try to give them something a 
little better ?”’ 

The march is dedicated to Alfred Edward Rodewald, a Liverpool mer- 
chant, who, a musical amateur, founded and conducted the Liverpool Orchestral 
Society. He died November 9, 1903. The subject matter of the trio of the 
march was employed later by Elgar in the choral finale of his Coronation Ode, 
dedicated to Edward VII. There it is set to a text—by Arthur Christopher 
Benson—beginning “‘Land of Hope and Glory.” 

The march requires little analytical description. It is written in D major 
(Allegro, con molto fuoco) the principal theme being preceded by a short intro- 
duction. ‘There is an expressive trio (Largamente) in G major, after which 
the first part is given repetition. The subject of the trio is given sonorous. 
representation, and the march concludes with a brilliant coda. 


Land of hope and glory, Wider still and wider 
Mother of the Free, Shall thy bounds be set; 
How shall we extol thee, God, who made thee mighty, 


Who are born of thee? Make thee mightier yet. 
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OVERTURE—‘‘Phrede”’ - 2 = Jules Emil Frederic Massenet 


The overture to ‘‘Phrede” is one of Massenet’s early works, having been 
written in 1876, just after his “Eve” and “Gallia” and the year before his 
opera, “Le Roi de Lahore.’ The overture is very dramatic, and in its material 
closely follows the story as told by Racine in his tragedy of Phrede, daughter 
of the Cretan King Minos, who becomes the wife of Theseus. In the uncon- 
ventional manner of the mythological personage she next becomes enamoured of 
Hippolytus, son of Theseus, but without any encouragement on the part of the 
former. Thereupon the crafty Phrede makes Theseus jealous of his own son, 
and the father commits him to the vengeance of Neptune, who terrifies his 
horses with a sea monster while driving in his chariot. He is killed, but the 
skillful AXsculapius restores him to life, and Diana conveys him to Italy, where 
he lives happily ever after, under the protection of the charming nymph Egerai. 
The story, as will be observed, gives ample material for dramatic treatment. 
The overture opens with a massive, gloomy introduction, leading up to an im- 
passioned theme for a clarinet, suggesting Phrede’s lament over her unrequited 
passion. After a counter theme for oboe the opening theme is heard again, and 
leads to another impassioned outburst as Hippolytus is about departing. The 
violins in unison follow with Phrede’s declaration of love for Hippolytus, after 
which occur the storm and an impetuous outburst describing Neptune’s wrath. 
This thematic material is worked up, and the overture closes with the sombre, 
impressive theme which opened it. 


ARIA—Vesti la Giubba from ‘Pagliacci’ - - Ruggiero Leoncavallo 
(Born at Naples, March 8, 1858; died in Rome, August 9, 1919) 


To act with my heart maddened with sorrow 

I know not what I’m saying or what I’m doing 

Yet I must face it! Courage, my heart! Bah! 

Thou art not a man; thou’rt but a jester! 

On with the motley and the paint and the powder! 
The people pay thee, and want their laugh, you know! 
If Harlequin thy Columbine has stolen, 

Laugh Punchinello! The world will cry, “Bravo!” 
Go hide with laughter thy tears and thy sorrow! 

Sing and be merry playing thy part. 

Ah! Laugh, Punchinello! for the love that is ended. 
Laugh for the pain that is eating thy heart! 
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TONE-POEM—“Death and Transfiguration,’ Op. 24 - Richard Strauss 
(Born at Munich, June 11, 1864) 


Whatever one may think of works like “Don Quixote” and ‘‘Helden- 
leben,” “Don Juan” and “Tod und Verklaerung” powerfully portray all that is 
implied in their titles. That they have titles—and that an explanation is neces- 
sary if one is to arrive at an understanding of the specific meaning of these 
works—places them distinctly in that class of “program music” developed by 
the one who seems to have been his inspiration, Franz Liszt. The present work 
was composed in 1890 and performed for the first time at Eisenach. It is based 
on Lenau’s poem, which we quote as follows: 


Largo (C minor, 4-4) 
In a small and humble chamber, 
Where a candle dimly burns 
Lies a sick man on his pallet, 
Who a moment since with Death 
Wildly, desperately has struggled. 
Tranquil now he is, and sleeps, 
While the ticking of the old clock, 
Is the only sound that’s heard 
In the room whose calm appalling 
Marks the near approach of death. 
O’er the wan and wasted features 
Melancholy smiles oft pass; 
Does he, at life’s very border, 
Dream of childhood’s golden days? 


Allegro molto agitato 
Death, tho’ still kept in abeyance, 
Grants not respite long for dreams; 
Cruelly it shakes its victim, 
And again begins the struggle. 
Life and death, in conflict dire, 
Wrestle for supremacy. 
Neither has the victory gained, 
And again doth stillness reign. 


Meno mosso (G major, 4-4) 
Prostrate is the patient lying, 
Sleepless, but delirium weaves 
Forms and scenes almost forgotten— 
Scenes of life as they have passed. 
With his mind’s eye does he see them. 
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Marcato (E flat major); Appassionata (B major) 
Childhood’s days—his life’s bright morn— 
In their innocence brightly beaming; 
And again the sports of youth— 


Feats achieved and oft attempted— 
Till, to man’s estate matured, 

He to gain life’s highest treasures 
Fans his ardor into flame. 


Tempo 1 
What to him seemed bright and pure 
To exalt it he endeavored; 
This the impulse of his life 
That has led him and sustained him. 
Coldly, mockingly the world 
Barrier upon barrier raises. 
When to him the goal seems near 
Hindrances arise before him, 
“Still another round each barrier, 
Onward, higher thou must climb!’ 
Thus he strives, and thus endeavors, 
Never swerving from the right. 
What he strove for, what he sought, 
With a yearning, heartfelt, deep, 
Now he seeks in throes of death, 
Seeks it, ah! but not to find it. 
Tho’ more clear and near he sees it, 
Tho’ it waxes e’en before him, 
Still his spirit cannot grasp it, 
And can nevermore complete it. 


Allegro, molto agitato 
Lo! one more and final blow 
Grim, relentless Death is dealing; 
Broken is the thread of life, 
And the eyes are closed forever. 


Moderato (C major) 
Ah! but mighty strains to him 
From the realms of heaven are pealing. 
Found is what his soul has sought— 
Blest release, transfiguration. 


—Eneglish translation by Miss E. Buck. 
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DI QUELLA PIRA from “Tl Trovatore”’ - - - Giuseppi Verdt 
Tremble, ye tyrants, Ere I adored thee, 
J will chastise ye, I’ll not desert her, 
My flaming beacon Though my heart break. 
Ye have up-raised! Farewell beloved one, 
Yes, by that burning pile, I, who implored thee, 
My wrath defies ye, My wretched mother 
Your blood I’ll scatter Cannot forsake, 
Where it hath blazed! My mother I cannot forsake! 


She was my mother 


“ESPANA”—Rhapsody for Orchestra - - - Emanuel Chabrier 
(Born at Ambert, January 18, 1841; died in Paris, September 13, 1894) 


This fantasy in Spanish dance rhythms is set for a brilliant array of 
modern orchestral forces. Besides two flutes and piccolo, two oboes, two 
clarinets, four bassoons and the strings, there are two harps, four horns, two 
trumpets, two cornets-d-pistons, three trombones, a tuba, kettle drums, triangle, 
tambourine, big drum and cymbals. 


It is difficult to pronounce precisely upon the identity of an untitled 
musical form or a dance rhythm. A dance, after all, need not bear a definite 
label. There is no doubt, however, here as to the Spanish character. The 
castanets, or rather the tambourine, are too clearly in evidence. 


There are several kinds of dances among which we might choose the types 
of these tunes of Chabrier—in particular the Malaguena and the Jota. 
Clearly the fantasy opens with the Malaguena, when the castanets ring their 
merry trip first in the middle, then in the beginning of the bar of 3/8 and give 
the pace for the principal melody that begins in strings and muted trumpets, 
cornets, bassoon and oboes, and leads to a spirited chorus of all. For a while 
the special rhythm is sustained by harp, strings and trumpets and a more 
defined melody, as of a song, is played elsewhere. Later a new tune begins in 
the bassoons ben giocoso, sempre con impeto, quite different from the sweep of 
the Malaguena. It has a daintier, sprightlier step and a temper of whimsical 
mischief. But the castanets (or the tambourine) are here absent almost 
throughout. 


Again follows an episode as of song. In the big climax the tune is in 
violins, while the woodwind are sharply striking the rhythm and the harps are 
swirling in masterful chords. There is a touch of fun when, after indefinite 
bars of murmuring harp and strings, the trombones break into a loud phrase, 
answered by the returning Malaguena. At the height are clashes of march 
rhythm with the dance. The whole seems a picture of folk festivity. 
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ORA E PER SEMPRE ADDIO from “Otello” - - Giuseppi Verdi 


Thou avaunt thee, leave me 

On the rack thou hast set me. Ah! me, 

I swear ’tis better to be much abused 

Than know it a little. 

What sense had I of her stol’n hours of lust, though stol’n from me 
Them I saw not, thought not, they never harmed me. 

Free and merry was I not knowing aught of this; 

I did not wince when her sweet body I clasped 

In tender passion, nor did I find on her lips 

The burning kisses of Cassio. 

And now, and now, and now, 

And now forever farewell, thou tranquil mind, farewell content, 
And noble thoughts of fame. 

Farewell thou plumed troop, thou glorious battle, 

Thou swiftly flying shaft, and the neighing steed. 

Farewell the royal banner, and farewell all quality, 

Pride, pomp and circumstance of war, 

The spirit-stirring drum, the fife. 

Farewell now and forever, Otello’s occupation’s gone— 

His occupation’s gone! 


COME SEI PALLIDA from “Otello” - - - Giuseppi Verdt 


Do not fear me, 

Though I shall have a weapon, 

Here is my butt, here my journey’s end. 
Ah! Glory! 

Otello’s gone 

And thou, how dost thou look now? 
So pale, so still, so beautiful, 

Oh ill-starred wench and noble, 
Battered by evil fortune. 

Cold now, yea, e’en as cold as thy 
Chastity, most fit for Heaven. 
Desdemona! Desdemona! 

Ah! dead, dead, dead! 

This still remains, 

Ah! hold him, Oh. Otello, 

I kissed thee ere I killed thee; 

Now no way but this, killing myself, 
A kiss—another kiss and yet a kiss. 
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CLOSING SCENE from “‘The Twilight of the Gods” - Richard Wagner 


In the last scene of the last drama of the whole cycle of the Nibelungen 
Ring, Brunnhilde is the central figure. The vassals have brought the body of 
the murdered Siegfried back to Gunther’s castle. When Hagen tries to snatch 
the ring from the slain hero’s hand, Gunther intervenes and is killed by Hagen. 
Here Brunnhilde advances from the back of the scene, rebukes the inadequate 
lament and crushes Gutrune with the truth of Siegfried’s true love. Hagen 
leans defiantly on his spear, absorbed in gloomy brooding. Brunnhilde alone 
in the centre, after remaining a while lost in contemplation of Siegfried, turns 
with solemn exultation to the men and women, and bids them rear a funeral 
pyre and bring her steed to her side. 

The young men erect, during the following scene, a huge funeral pyre 
before the hall, by the edge of the Rhine; the women deck it with drapery on 
which they strew herbs and flowers. Brunnhilde again becomes absorbed in 
contemplating the body of Siegfried; her countenance assumes a softer expres- 
sion as she muses upon the tragedy of his fate and hers. 

She signs to the men to bear Siegfried’s body to the funeral pile, and draws 
from his finger the ring, which she contemplates, and finally bequeaths to the 
Rhine daughters: ‘What ye would gain I give to you; from out my ashes take 
it forever!”’ 

Then she dons the ring and turns toward the funeral pyre, on which 
Siegfried’s body is outstretched. She snatches a huge firebrand from one of the 
men, brandishing the torch and pointing towards the back of the scene. She 
flings the torch into the pyre, which quickly kindles brightly. Two ravens fly 
up from the rocks by the shore and vanish towards the rear. Brunnhilde per- 
ceives the horse, which two men now lead on, and greets him. She springs on 
the horse’s back and raises him for a leap. 

“Siegfried! See! Sweetly greets thee thy wife!” 

She urges the horse with one leap into the burning pyre. When the whole 
stage seems enveloped in flames, the glow is suddenly extinguished so that only ~ 
a cloud of smoke remains, which gathers over the background and lies upon the 
horizon in a dense mass. ‘The Rhine at the same time swells mightily and rolls 
its flood over the pyre. On the waves swim the three daughters of the Rhine 
and appear over the site of the pyre. Hagen, who has been watching the ring 
with growing alarm, is seized at the sight of the Rhine daughters with utmost 
terror. He hastily throws away his spear, shield and helmet, and plunges 
madly into the flood. Woglinde and Wellgunde clasp arms about his neck and 
draw him down into the depths. Flosshilde, swimming ahead with the ring 
towards the rear, holds the ring aloft exulting. ‘Through the mass of cloud a. 
ruddy glare breaks with increasing light, by which the Rhine daughters are 
seen. On the gentler waves of the river, slowly receding to its wonted bed, they 
are swimming about, playing gaily with the ring. From the ruins of the hall 
the men and women, awe-stricken, behold the rising glow in the heavens. At 
the highest brilliancy the hall of Walhalla appears within the glow, with the 
gods and heros assembled. Bright flames seems to spring up in the hall of the 
gods. When the gods are completely enveloped in flames, the curtain falls, 
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SEVENTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
FAUST 


An Opera in Five Acts - - Charles Francois Gounod 

The story of Gounod’s opera “‘Faust,’’ stated briefly, is as follows: 

Faust, a German student, after a life of meditation and laborious research, 
‘becomes disgusted with the nothingness of human knowledge, and his own 
inability to unravel the mystic arcana of nature. He summons to his aid the 
Spirit of Evil, who appears to him under the form of Mephistopheles. Through 
the supernatural power of the latter, Faust is straightway restored to youth, 
with all its passions and illusions, and is at the same time endowed with 
personal beauty and luxurious garb. Mephistopheles, as in a vision, reveals to 
him the beauteous village maid, Marguerite, with whom the student falls in- 
stantaneously in love. He longs to become acquainted with her, and his wish 
is soon gratified. Marguerite, equally noted for her loveliness and for her 
virtue, has been left by her soldier brother, Valentine, under the care of Dame 
Martha, a worthy but not very vigilant personage. The maiden at first rejects 
the stranger’s advances, but Faust, aided by the demoniacal influence of 
Mephistopheles (who is anxious to destroy another human soul), urges his suit 
with such ardor that Marguerite’s resistance is at length overcome. Valentine, 
Marguerite’s brother, on returning with his comrades from the wars, learns 
what has occurred; he challenges his sister’s seducer, but, through the inter- 
vention of Mephistopheles, he is slain in the encounter. Marguerite, horror- 
stricken at the calamity of which she is the original cause, gives way to despair. 
Her reason becomes affected, and, in a paroxysm of frenzy, she kills her infant. 
For this crime she is thrown into prison. Faust, aided by Mephistopheles, 
obtains access to the cell in which she is immured. They both eagerly urge her 
to fly, but Marguerite, in whom holier feelings have gained the ascendant, 
spurns their proffered aid, and places her sole reliance in prayer and repentance. 
Overcome at last by sorrow and remorse, with an earnest prayer for forgiveness 
on her lips, the unhappy girl expires. Mephistopheles triumphs at the 
catastrophe he has brought about, but a chorus of heavenly voices is heard 
proclaiming that there is pardon for the repentant sinner, and the Evil One, 
foiled and overcome, crouches suppliantly as the accents of divine love and 
forgiveness make themselves heard, while the spirit of Marguerite, borne by 
ministering angels, is wafted upwards to its eternal home. 


AGIs! FAUST 
INTRODUCTION Vain! In vain do I call, throughout 
Scene—Faust’s Study. my vigil weary, 


(Night—Faust discovered alone. On creation and its Lord! 
He is seated at a table covered Never reply will break the silence 
with books and parchments. An dreary, 
open book lies before him. His No sign, no single word. | 
lamp is flickering in the socket.) Years, how many! are now behind me 
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Yet I cannot break the dreary chain 
That to mournful life doth bind me! 
I look in vain, I learn in vain! vain! 
(He closes the book and rises. Day 
begins to dawn.) 
The stars grow pale, the dawn covers 
the heavens, 
Mysterious night passes away! 
(Despairingly.) 
Another day! and yet another day! 
O death, when wilt thou come and bid 
the strife be over? 
(Seizing a flask on the table.) 
What then? since ever Death avoids 
me 
Why should I not go forth and seek 
him ? 
All hail! brightest of days and last! 
Without a dread am I the land of 
promise nearing, 
By the spell of magic cheering 
Shall the narrow strait be passed ! 
(Pours liquid from the flask into a 
crystal goblet. Just as he 1s 
about to raise it to his lips, the 
following chorus is heard with- 
out.) 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS 


Ah! Careless, idle maiden, 
Wherefore dreaming still? 
Day, with roses laden, 
Cometh o’er the hill; 

The blithe birds are singing, 
Now hear what they say, 
Thru’ the meadows ringing: 
“The harvest is so gay!” 
Brooks amid the flowers 
Murmur in the grove, 

All of nature’s powers 
Awaken to love! 


FAUST 


Foolish echoes of human gladness, 

Go by! Pass on your way! 

Goblet so often drain’d by my father’s 
hand so steady, 

Why now dost thou tremble in mine? 


CHORUS OF LABORERS (without) 
Come forth, ye reapers young and 
hoary! 
Twas long ago, the early swallow 
Went up where eye can never follow, 
Yonder in the blue far away! 
The earth is proud in harvest glory, 
Come forth, ye reapers young and 
hoary. 
CHorus OF MAIDENS AND LABORERS 
Rejoice and pray! 
FAUST 
Pray! Pray! 
If I pray, there is none to hear. 
To give me back my love, its believ- 
ing, and its glow, 
Accurst be ev’ry thought of earthly 
pleasure, nes 
And ev’ry earthly treasure 
That in mem’ry binds me below! 
(With rage.) 
Curst the toys that have e’er allur’d 
me, 
And possest no rapture secur’d me, 
Visions of love, or of affrays; be all 
happiness curst: 
Accurst be human science, human. 
pray’r, human faith! 
Accurst be patience, poor reliance! 
Appear, O Satan! Appear! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
(suddenly appearing) 
I am here! 
Why does it surprise you? 
It may be my garb that annoys you, 
With sword at my side, a plume in my 
cap, and a purse well garnish’d, 
A gay velvet cloak on my shoulder, 
I travel as noblemen travel! 
(Briskly.) 
Speak out, wise man! 
What is your will? 
At once tell me, are you afraid? 
FAUST 
No. 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Do you doubt my power to aid you? 


SEVENTH 


FAUST 
It may be. 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
It were easy to try me! 
Faust 
Be gone! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Fie! Is this how you care to meet me? 
You ought to know with all your skill, 
That you should politely entreat me. 
Not as you have done today, 
Call for aid from far away, 
Then to say “Be gone!” ere you greet 


me! 
FAUST 
Canst thou do aught for me? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 


All you will! 
But tell me before what you would 
have. 
Say, is it gold? Learning? 
Well methinks I can tell your yearn- 
ing: 
You long for glory? 
FAUST 

No, for more. 

MEPHISTOPHELES 
For a kingdom? 

FAUST 

No, I’d have thee restore 
What out-vies them all: 
My youth ’tis I long for! 
Be mine the delight 
Of beauty’s caresses, 
Her soft, wavy tresses, 
Her smile beaming bright! 
Be mine the warm current 
Borne thru’ ev’ry vein, 
Passion in a torrent 
That nothing can rein, 
The rapture whose pleasure 
To time giveth flight. 
O youth without measure, 
Be mine thy delight! 

MEPHISTOPHELES 
’Tis well! 
Be young and enjoy without measure, 
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For I can content your wildest 
cravings. 
FAUST 
And what fee do you ask in exchange? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 


Hardly aught! 
On earth I’ll wait upon your pleasure, 
But below, you will wait on mine! 
FAUST 
Below? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 

Below! 

(Unfolding a scroll.) 
Come on, sign it! 
How now? what affrights you? 
Would you more ere you take the vow? 
Fairest youth here invites you, 
See what I show you now! 

(At sign from Mephistopheles the 
scene opens and discloses Mar- 
guerite, spinning.) 

FAUST 
Heav’nly vision! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
And you? Can you love her? 


FAUST 

Here then! 

MEPHISTOPHELES 

It is done. 

(Faust signs the parchment.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
(taking the goblet) 

Now it is done, Master, ’tis I who 
would invite you to empty this 
goblet, 

Wherein is foaming now no deadly 
draught, 

No poison for you, life and rapture! 

Faust 
(Taking cup and turning toward 
Marguerite.) 
To thee, O vision of beauty and love! 
(Faust drains the goblet and %s 
transformed into a young and 
handsome man. The vision dts- 


appears.) 
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MEPHISTOPHELES 
Come! 
FAUST 
I’ll meet her again? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
No question. 
FAUST 
When? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Today! 
FAUST 
Away! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Away then! 
BoTtH 


Be mine the delight, 

Of beauty’s caresses, 

Her soft, wavy tresses, 

Her eye beaming bright! 

Be mine the warm current 

Filling every vein. 

Passion in a torrent, 

That nothing can rein! 
(Exuent. The curtain falls.) 


ACT II 
(One of the city gates. To the left, 
an Inn, bearing the sign of the 
god Bacchus.) 
(Wagner, Students, Burghers, Sol- 
diers, Maidens and Matrons.) 
STUDENTS 
Still or sparkling, rough or fine, 
What can it matter, so we have wine? 
What if the vintage, great be or small, 
Your jolly toper drinketh of all. 
WAGNER AND STUDENTS 
Student vers’d in ev’ry liquor 
Save water bright, 
To thy glory, to thy love 
Drink away tonight! 
SOLDIERS 
Young girls, ancient castles, 
They are all the same; 
Old towns, dainty maidens, 
Are alike our game! 
For the hero, brave and tender, 


Makes of both his prey! 
Both to valor must surrender, 
And a ransom pay! 
BURGHERS 

Each new Sunday brings the story, 
Danger gone by how we enjoy! 
While today each hot-headed boy 
Fights today’s little glory! 
Let me but sit cosy and dry 
Under the trees with my daughter; 
And while raft and boat travel by, 
Drink to the folk on the water. 

(A group of young girls enter.) 

IRLS 

Only look how they do eye us, 
Yonder fellows gay. 
How-so-ever they defy us, 
Never run away. 

(They go to right of stage. A 
second chorus of students enter 
after them.) 

STUDENTS 
How those merry girls do eye us! 
We know what it means! 
To deny us, to decoy us, 
Like so many queens. 

MATRONS 
Only see the brazen creatures, 
With the men at play! 
Had the latter choice in features, 
They would turn this way! 

(All join in the following chorus, 
each singing as follows.) 

STUDENTS 
Long live the wine! 

Still or sparkling, rough or fine, 
What can it matter, so we have wine? 
SOLDIERS 
Long live the soldier, 

The soldier gay! 


BURGHERS 
Come here! Sit down 
And drink a drop I say. 

MAIDENS 


One would allure them, 
They look so gay. 
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Younc STUDENTS 
No jolly rover need fear a ‘‘nay.” 
Take me for thy lover, 
Pretty one I pray! 
MATRONS 
If you secure them, 
What worth are they! 
What a display! 
Boldness without measure 
Is the mode today. 
VALENTINE 
(Advancing from the back of the 
stage and holding in his hand a 
small silver medal.) 
Dear gift of my sister, 
Sanctified by her prayer! 
How ever great the danger, 
There’s naught shall do me harm 
Thus protected by a charm! 


Even bravest heart may swell, 

In the moment of farewell. 

Loving smile of sister kind, 

Quiet home I leave behind, 

Oft shall I think of you 

Whene’er the wine cup passes round, 

When alone my watch I keep, 

And my comrades lie asleep 

Among their arms upon the tented 
battle ground. 


But when danger to glory shall call me 

I still will be first in the fray, 

As blithe as a knight in his bridal 
array, 

Careless what fate may befall me, 

When glory shall call me. 

MEPHISTOPHELES 
(Appearing suddenly among the 

students and interrupting.) 


Clear the way for the Calf of Gold! 

In his pomp and pride adore him, 

East or west, thru’ hot or cold, 

Weak and strong must bow before 
him! 

Wisest men do homage mute, 


To the image of the brute, 
Dancing round his pedestal! 
While old Mammon leads the ball! 


IT 


For a king is the Calf of Gold! 

On their thrones the Gods defying, 

Let the Fates of Furies scold! 

Lo his empire is undying! 

Pope and Poet join the ring, 

Laurell’d chiefs his triumph sing, 

Dancing round his pedestal 

While old Mammon leads the ball 

ALE 
While old Mammon leads the ball. 
(Scene—Students with maidens on 
their arms, preceded by must- 
cians, take possession of the stage. 
Burghers in the rear, as at the 
commencement of the act.) 
(Students, Maidens, Burghers, etc. 

Afterwards Siebel and Mar- 
guerite. ) 

Light as air at dawn of the morning, 

Our feet they fly over the ground, 

To the music’s merry sound, 

For the flute and gayer viol 

Are today in cheerful trial 

To make the dance go round! 

(The musicians mount upon the 
table, and dancing begins.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES (to Faust) 

How their dear eyes are beaming! 
Only see how ev’ry flower is waiting 
for thee to smile. 
FAUST 
Cease to speak for a little while, 
And leave me alone with my dream- 
ing! 
SIEBEL (entering) 
Weary I wait till she goes by, Mar- 
guerite ! 
(Some of the maidens approach 
Stebel.) 
Why will you be shy, 
Must we ask you to dance with us? 
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SIEBEL 
No, No! Some more handsome one 
try! 
CHORUS 
Light as air, etc. 
(Marguerite enters.) 
FAUST 
mine own one! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Thine own! hast thou no tongue? 
SIEBEL 


It is she! 


Marguerite! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
(Stepping before Siebel and barring 
the way.) 
Your servant. 
SIEBEL 
Wicked monster! not yet gone? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
It seems not, you see, 
Since again we meet! 
Not gone yet! 

(Marguerite crosses the stage.) 
Faust (accosting Marguerite) 
High born and lovely maid, forgive 

my humble duty, 
Let me, your willing slave, attend you 


home today. 
MARGUERITE 
No, my lord, not a lady am I, not yet 
a beauty, 
And do not need an arm to help me 
on my way. 


Faust (gazing after her) 
By my youth! What a charm! 
She knows not of her beauty! 
Angel of light, I love thee! 
SIEBEL 
She has departed ! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
What news? 
FAUST 
But ill! She would not hear me! 


MEPHISTOPHELES (laughing) 


Not hear? What will you do? 
It would seem, master mine, 
I must teach you to woo! 


SOME OF THE MAIDENS 
(Who have noticed the meeting be- 
tween Faust and Marguerite.) 

What is this? 
OTHERS 

Marguerite, who would not let a 

Young and handsome lord esquire her. 
STUDENTS 

Go on! go on again! 


AGTH III 
(Scene—Marguerite’s Garden. At 
the back a wall, with a little door, 
to the left a bower. On the right 
a pavilian, with a window facing 
the audience. Trees, shrubs, etc.) 
(Siebel, alone. He enters through 
the little door at the back, and 
stops on the threshold of the 
pavilian, near a group of roses 
and lilies.) 
SIEBEL 
Gentle flow’rs in the dew, 
Bear flowers from me! 
Tell her, no flow’r is rarer, 
Tell her, that she is fairer, 
Dearer to me than all. 
Tho’ fair you be: 
Gentle flow’rs in the dew, 
Bear sighs from me: 
Tell my passion so tender, 
Tell her I will defend her, 
F’en my life will surrender, 
Her knight to be! 
(Plucks flowers.) 
*Tis wither’d: Alas! That dark 
Stranger foretold me what my fate 
must be! 
(Plucks another flower which imme- 
diately withers.) 
Never to touch a single flower, but it 
must decay. 
Suppose I dip my hand in holy water! 
"Tis here when day is o’er that she 
prays! 
Marguerite! yes, now I will try! and 
this moment. 
(Plucks another flower.) 
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Can it be wither’d? 
No! Thou fiend! thy pow’r is gone! 


Gentle flowers, lie then, 

And speak for me: 

Say how weary my waiting, 
How my heart is beating, 
While to her in the air 

I bend my knee. 

Gentle flowers, lie then, 

And speak for me: 

If my love should alarm her, 
May the flowers to charm her, 
Meet her lip to release 

A tender kiss! 

(Plucks flowers in order to make a 
bouquet, and disappears among 
the shrubs.) 

(Mephistopheles and Faust cau- 
tiously enter through the garden 
door.) 

FAUST 
We are here! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Follow me! 
FAUST 
What is yonder to see? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Siebel, your rival, comes! 
FAUST 
Siebel. 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Hush! he is here. 
(They enter the bower.) 


SIEBEL 


(Entering with a bouquet in his 
hand.) 
Are my flowers not sweet, indeed ? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Indeed ! 
SIEBEL 
No danger! 
For I will warn her solemnly against 
the stranger, 
And tell her all I hope, tell her all I 
could dare, were she wrong’d how 
My arm should avenge her! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Brave avenger ! 
(Exit Siebel after leaving bouquet.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Now wait for me here, learned friend! 
Since our flowers are laid out to tempt 
the pretty maiden, 
My gift I may venture to present, 
Something, I ween, a trifle rarer, 
To adorn a willing wearer! 
FAUST 
Get thee gone. 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
I obey, but shall return anon. 
(Disap pears.) 
Faust (alone) 
Whence comes this unwanted oppres- 
sion ? 
I feel how love of my heart hath 
possession ! 
O Marguerite! 
bend! 
All hail, thou dwelling pure and 
lowly! 
Home of an angel fair and holy, 
All mortal beauty excelling! 
What wealth is here, a wealth out- 
bidding gold, 
Of peace and love, and innocence 
untold! 


Bounteous nature! *Twas here by day 
thy love was taught her: 

Thou here with kindly care didst o’er- 
shadow thy daughter, 

Thru’ hours of the night! 

Here waving tree and flower 

Made her an Eden bower, 

Of beauty and delight, 

For one whose very birth 

Brought down Heav’n to our earth! 

"Twas here! *T’was here! 

All hail, thou dwelling pure and 
lowly! 

Home of an angel fair and holy. 

MEPHISTOPHELES 
(Re-entering carrying a 

under his arm.) 


here before thee I 


casket 
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Attention! here she comes! 

If yonder flow’rs my casket here out- 
shine, 

I’ll consent to lose my pow’r malign! 

FAUST 
I never will see her again! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 

Is your conscience awake? 

On the door’s very threshold the casket 
now I lay. 

Now come! Hope for the best! 

(Draws Faust after him, and dtsap- 
pears in the garden. Marguerite 
enters thrw’ the doorway at the 
back, and advances silently to the 
front.) 

MARGUERITE (alone) 
I wish I could but know 
Who was he that address’d me; 
If noble he of birth 
What his name and his station. 

(Seats herself at her wheel in the 
arbor and arranges the flax upon 
the spindle.) 

Reign’d a king in Thule of old, 
Who unto death was true-hearted, 
And for sake of one departed, 
Treasur’d up a goblet of gold. 

(Breaking off.) 

He was gentle of bearing, his voice 
was very kind. 

(Resuming the song.) 

This rare cup so tenderly cherish’d 

Aye at his side the King did keep, 

And ev’ry time it touch’d his lip, 

He wept, and thought of her long 

perish’d! 

Over the sea at last came death; 

On his couch the old King lying 

Call’d for the cup when he was dying, 

Almost with his latest breath. 
(Breaking off.) 

I knew not what to answer, 

And blushed like any child! 

(Resuming the song.) 

Once more, with the old true devotion, 
The King would have his cup of gold; 


Away! 


Then, with hand in death growing 
cold, 
He flung the goblet in the ocean! 


Nobles alone can bear them with so 
bold a mien, so tender, too, withall. 
(She goes toward the pavilion.) 


No more! An idle dream! 
Dear Valentine! May heaven bless 
thee, 


Bring thee home again! 
I am left so lonely! 

(Noticing the bouquet.) 

A bouquet—I know it is from Siebel, 

Poor faithful boy! 

(Perceiving the casket.) 

But what is this? 

Who has left such a lovely casket 
here? 

I hardly dare touch it. 

Tho’ may be,—and here’s the key I 
think ! 

If I should try! 

My hand trembles! But why? 

To unlock it, I think, cannot harm 
anybody! 

(Opens the casket and lets the 
bouquet fall.) 

O heav’ns! how many gems! 

It’s a dream of delight that charms my 
sight, or am I waking? 

O, never in my life have I seen aught 
so lovely! 

(Puts down the casket on a rustic 
seat, and kneels down in order to 
adorn herself with the jewels.) 

If I dared, only dared for a moment to 
try this lovely pair of ear-rings! - 

Ah! and here, just at hand within the 
little casket is a glass! 

Who could resist it any longer? 

(Puts on the ear-rings, rises and 

looks at herself in the glass.) 
Ah! the joy past compare, 
These jewels bright to wear! 
Is it thou, Marguerite. Now reply, 
Tell me, tell me truly. 
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No! No! this is not I! 
No! surely enchantment is o’er me! 
Some king’s daughter I spy. 
All are bending before me, 
Ah, might it only be; 
Were he but here to see! 
Now as a royal lady 
He would indeed adore me! 
Here are more, ready to adorn me! 
I can hardly wait to try on this brace- 
let here, the necklace yon! 
(She adorns herself with the brace- 
lets and necklace, then rises.) 
Ah! it is like a hand laid on my arm 
t’? oppress me! 
Ah! the joy past compare 
These jewels bright to wear! etc. 
MARTHA 
Saints above! holy angels! 
How charmingly you look, my own 
darling! 
Say, who gave you all these gems? 
MARGUERITE (confused) 
Alas! I am sure they were left by 
mistake! 
MaArTHA 
Not a bit! yonder jewels are yours, 
My dear young lady! 
Yes, these gems are the gift of some 
noble admirer! 
My dear departed spouse was not 
nearly so free. 
(Mephistopheles and Faust enter.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
(making a profound bow) 
I believe Madam Schwertlein is here. 
MARTHA 
’Tis my name, sir. 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Your pardon, that we venture to in- 
trude on you? 
(Aside to Faust.) 
You will soon see how welcome the 
jewels have been! 
Madam Schwertlein herself ? 
MARTHA 
I am she! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
It afflicts me thus to grieve you with 
news that comes always too soon; 
Your tender husband, Madam, is dead 
and sends you his blessing. 
MARTHA 
Gracious Heav’n! 
MARGUERITE 
What is this? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Naught! 

(Marguerite hastily takes off jewels, 
and 1s about to replace them in 
the casket.) 

MaArTHA 
O, distressing news! 
O, unlook’d for ill-tidings! 
MARGUERITE (aside) 
O, my heart, how it trembles with a 
joy past repressing! 
FAUST 
What joy to meet her eyes half afraid, 
half careesing. - 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to Martha) 
Your tender husband is dead, and 
sends his blessing. 

MartTuHa (to Mephistopheles) 
For me you bring nothing from him? 
MEPHISTOPHELES (to Martha) 
No! Blessings are cheap, and, lest 

you die of grief, 
Seek for another, richer, and with 
heart more tender! 
Faust (to Marguerite) 
Why take off what suits you so well? 
MARGUERITE (to Faust) 
All these jewels are not for me, 

I may, I dare not wear them. 
MEPHISTOPHELES (to Martha) 
Happy will be the man who exchanges 

with you the ring that seals your 
wedding, | 
MarTHA (aside) 
Indeed! (To Mephistopheles.) You 
say? 
MEPHISTOPHELES (sighing) 
Alas! how cruel my misfortunes! 
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Faust (to Marguerite) 
Pray take my arm for a while! 
MARGUERITE (retiring) 
I pray you, I pray you, excuse me! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
(offering his arm to Martha) 
Your arm! 
MarTHA (aside) 
How sweet a smile! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
‘Time has been when she was younger! 
(Marguerite yields her arm to Faust 
and withdraws with him. Me- 
phistopheles and Martha remain 
together.) 
MARTHA 
And so, you never take a rest? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Oh, no! Hard on a man like me, so 
steady; 
Not a friend, no home, no lady! 
MaArTHA 
While one’s young, it may have a zest! 
But there’s naught more doleful in 
nature 
‘Than an old unmarried creature! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Many a time, I frankly avow, 
Has that dreadful thought made me 
shiver ! 


Ah! 


MARTHA 
Before the time be past forever, 
My noble sir, bethink you now! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
That I will do! 
(They withdraw. Faust and Mar- 
guerite enter.) 
Faust 
But why are you lonely? 
MARGUERITE 
My mother is gone, 
At the war my brother; 
One dear little sister I had, 
But the darling, she, too, is dead! 
The angel! Ah! and I lov’d her 
dearly! 
I waited on her night and day! 


All my care, alas! my devotion! 

’Tis when they fill our heart’s emotion, 

They are taken by death away! 

Soon as ever she awoke, then she 
would call me, and I must go. 

She cared for none but Marguerite! 

Could I see her, my only sister, 

I would gladly work as before! 


FAUST 


If the heav’ns with a smile entrancing, 

Had but made her e’en like to thee, 

She was an angel, that I can see! 
MARGUERITE 

You laugh at me? 


FAUST 
No, I adore you! 


MARGUERITE 
You laugh at me, how can I believe 
you! 
’Tis wrong that I hark to what you 
say! 
FAUST 
Wherefore do you fear? 
Heav’n witness bear 
That ne’er I deceive you. 


MartTHA (to Mephistopheles) 
Sir, you do not hear! 
Or that sneer is put on to grieve me. 
Why hasten away, 
Far away to wander! 
MEPHISTOPHELES (to Martha) 
Do not be severe! 
The time is near when I must leave 
you. 
But how shall I say, 
That I fain would stay! 
(Night comes on.) 
MARGUERITE (to Faust) 
I pray you go! The night comes on! 
Faust (embracing her) 


Dear Angel! 
MARGUERITE 
Say no more! (Escapes.) 
FAUST 


Ah, unkind one, would’st fly? 
(Pursuing her.) 
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MEPHISTOPHELES 
Far too tenderly they coo now! 
Away we hie! 
(Conceals himself behind a tree.) 
MartTHA (aside) 
What shall I do now? 
How now! he’s gone away! 
My lord! My dear lord! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Run after, now! Ouf! 
‘This old harpy sweet and civil 
By fair means or foul, I vow, 
She would wed the very Devil. 
Faust (without) 
Marguerite! 
MARTHA. (without) 
My dear lord! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
It was high time! 
Under the sombre foliage 
Our lovers are approaching together! 


’Tis well! Let us leave them alone 

All their fondness to own! 

‘O Night, spread over them thy 
shadow! 


O love, close thou their souls to un- 
timely remorse! 

And ye flowers of subtle scent, 

Open wide every one under this hand 
to be accursed. 

Do your part to bewilder the heart of 
Marguerite! 

MARGUERITE 
’Tis growing late, farewell! 


FAUST 
What! Iimplore in vain? Delay! 
Leave thy hand still in mine for a 
moment, 
Let me gaze on the vision before me, 
By the languorous light 
From yon pale star of night 
“That so fondly lingers o’er me, 
As spellbound at thine enchanting 
sight! 
MARGUERITE 
‘O what rapture! 


Like a spell doth the evening enchant 
me! 
How delightful its art! 
I listen and I know 
Why the voice e’er doth haunt me, 
That sings within my heart! 
Now turn away I beg you! 
(Stoops and picks a daisy.) 
FAUST 
Tell me why. 
MARGUERITE 
(Plucking the _ petals 
flower.) 
A silly play! Now turn away! 
FAUST 
What do thy lips softly murmur ? 
MARGUERITE 
He love me, he loves me not, 
He loves me! 


from the 


FAUST 
Ay, believe on this flow’r that opes to 
thee unsought; 
May it be for thy heart a sign from 
heav’n above thee! I love thee! 
Dost thou feel how tender, how sub- 
lime? 
To love! ever to know and renew a 
flame transcending! 
Still to delight again in a Joy never 
ending. 
BoTH 
Never ending! 
FAUST 
O tender moon, O starry heav’n silent 
above thee, 
Where the angels are enthron’d 
Hear, as I swear how dearly do I love 
thee! 
MARGUERITE 
Yet once again, beloved one, 
Let me hear thee! 
’Tis life alone to be near thee. 
Thine only, all thine own! 
Speak love, let me hear thee, 
I am thine own! 
FAUST 
Marguerite! 
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MARGUERITE 
(Suddenly tearing herself from 
Faust’s arms.) 
Oh, leave me! 
FAUST 
Unkind one. 
MARGUERITE 
Pray leave me! 
FAUST 
Bid me not thus depart. 
MARGUERITE 
Go hence! Ah! how I falter! 
I faint with terror! I faint with fear! 
Ah! do not break the heart of Mar- 
guerite ! 
(Kneels at the feet of Faust.) 
FAUST 
(After remaining a few moments 
silent, gently raising her.) 
Thou wilt that I should leave thee 
Marguerite! Thou art breaking my 
heart. 
Ah! my pain! 


O fair and tender child! 
Angel so holy, thou shalt control me. 
Shalt curb my will, my passion wild. 


I obey! But at morn— 
MARGUERITE 
Yes, tomorrow, very early for aye! 
FAUST 


One word at parting. 
Repeat thou lov’st me! 
MARGUERITE 
(Hastens toward the house, stops 
for a moment on the threshold 
and throws a kiss at Faust.) 
Adieu! 
Faust 
Were it already morn! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Why, you dreamer! 
FAUST 
Thou hast overheard ? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Merely chance! 
You need it sadly, doctor mine, 


Adieu! 


That some one should send you to 

school again! 
Faust 
Let me be! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 

Pray only remain for a moment to 
hear what she is going to tell the 
stars, dear master. : 

(Marguerite opens the window.) 

Behold! she’s opening her window. 
MARGUERITE 
He loves me! He loves me! 
My heart is so full! 
The bird is singing, 
Every voice known in 
Nature joins the tender refrain! 
‘“‘He loves thee.”’ 
Ah, what a joy in being. 
The sky smiles on me, 
The air enchants me! 
Tomorrow! Ah! do not long delay, 
My own beloved! Come! 
FAUST 
(Rushing to the window and grasp- 
ing her hand.) 
Marguerite! 
MARGUERITE 
Ah! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Ho! ha, ha, ha, ha! 

(Marguerite, overcome, allows her 
head to fall on Faust’s shoulder. 
Mephistopheles opens the door of 
the garden, and departs, laughing 
derisively. ) 


ACT IV 
(A street scene.) 
CHORUS 
Fold the flag, my brothers! 
Lay by the spear, 
We come from the battle once more, 
Our pale praying Mothers, 
And wives and sisters dear 
Our loss need not deplore! 


Glory and love to the men of old! 
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Their sons may copy their virtues 
bold, 

Courage in heart and a sword in hand, 

Ready to fight, or ready to die, for 
Father-land. 

Who needs bidding to dare by a 
trumpet blown? 

Who lacks pity to spare when the field 


is won? 

Who would fly from a foe, if alone, or 
last? ‘ 

Or boast he was true, as cowards 
might do, 


When peril is past? 


Now to home again we come, 

The long and fiery strife of battle 
over: 

Rest is pleasant after toil 

As hard as ours beneath a stranger 
sun 

Many a maiden fair is waiting here 

To greet her truant soldier lover, 

And many a heart will fail and brow 
grow pale, 

To hear the tale of cruel peril he has 
run. 

We are at home! 

(Night comes on. Enter Faust and 
Mephistopheles, the latter with a 
guitar. ) 

MEPHISTOPHELES 
What are you still a-waiting? 
Enter the house with me! 
FAUST 
Be still, thou fiend! I fear 
With me will enter here misfortune 
and shame. 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Tell me why you return, when once 
you had left her? 
Elsewhere our presence would be far 
more gladly welcomed. 
There’s a revel tonight! 
Faust (sighing) 
Marguerite! 3 


-MEPHISTOPHELES 
I see that my advice is vain, and that 
your love is stronger! 
But if you will not wait much longer, 
To open yonder door, you’ll have need 
of my voice. 
(Throwing back his cloak and ac- 


companying himself on _ the 
guitar.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES 


Catarina, while you sham asleep, 
You contrive to hear, 
Thrw’ the lattice shyly peep, 
And see your love is near! 
To his mistress dear while creeping, 
Thus sang her cavalier! 
Ha! ha! ha! 
Ere the tell-tale moon has risen, 
So a bird did sing, 
Lock thy heart like any prison 
Till upon the hand is a wedding 
ring. 
Catarina is so cruel, 
Such a cruel miss, 
Till her love shall bring the jewel, 
Ne’er to grant a kiss. 
Tho’ thy lover may assure thee, 
There is naught amiss! 
Ha! ha! ha! 
Merry marriage-bells are wiser, 
Good advice they bring. 
Bar the door like any miser 
Till upon thy hand is a wedding 
ring! 
Ha! ha! ha! 
(Valentine rushes from the house.) 
VALENTINE 
What is your will with me? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
With you, my captain splendid? 
Our humble serenade was not for you 
intended! 
VALENTINE 
My sister heard it better than I, that 
is sure! 
(Valentine draws his sword and 
shatters Mephistopheles’ guitar.) 
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FAUST 
His sister? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Is there something that bites you? 
Or may be, no music delights you? 
VALENTINE 
No more of insult! 
By which of two shall I be requited 
For name defil’d, for laurel blighted ? 
Which of you two shall be thrust by 
my sword? 
(Faust draws his sword.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Is it your will! come on, my friend! 
a chance for you! 
VALENTINE 
O thou who rulest night 
Thou know’st the voice that calls me! 
My sword shall find his heart out- 
right 
If death befalls me! 
FAUST 
His eye so stern and dark with blood, 
With fatal might enthralls me! 
Is not a brother’s vengeance just, 
If death befalls me? 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Such an eye dark with blood 
Enkindles not appals me! 
For I smile, since in his ire 
I see good luck befalls me! 
VALENTINE 
(Grasping the charm suspended 
round his neck.) 
Thou charm, where-on to shield my 
life 
Frail Marguerite’s 
spoken, 
I will not have thee in the strife, 
Be-gone, cursed token. 
(Throws it angrily away.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES (aside) 
You will repent it soon! 


(They fight. Valentine falls, and 


Mephistopheles and Faust 
escape. ) 


prayers were 


ACTA, 


(Prison scene. Marguerite asleep, 
Mephistopheles without the door.) 


FAUST 


My heart is overcome with terror! 

O what anguish! 

O fountain of regret and everlasting 
remorse ! 

She hes here within, tender and lovely 
in being, 

Imprison’d thru’ her love for me like 
any harden’d vile delinquent! 
Now her despair has unsettled her 

mind! 

Her wretched child, O Heaven, 
Was slain by its own mother! 
Marguerite! 

MARGUERITE (waking) 
Ah! ’tis the voice of my beloved! 
My lonely heart revives at his call! 

( Rises.) 
FAUST 
Marguerite. 
MARGUERITE 


In the midst of your bewildering: 
laughter, ye demons all around, 
I have discern’d his voice! 
Faust 
Marguerite. 
MARGUERITE 


His tender hand doth touch me! 
He will save me! He is here! 
Yes, ’tis thou, I love thee, 
Thou art come to save me. 
FAusT 
Yes, ’tis I, I love thee, 
The mocking demon tried 
Tho’ e’er to divide 
Thee Heaven regave me. 
I am come to save thee 
On my heart now rest. 
(Faust attempts to draw her with 
him.) 
MARGUERITE 
(her mind wandering) 
Ah, wait! ’Twas on the street here,, 
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Where you beheld me the day when 
first we met. 

Your hand so near came to mind, 

IT remember yet. 

“High-born and lovely maid, forgive 
my humble duty 

Let me, your willing slave, attend you 
home today.”’ 

‘No, my lord, not a lady am I nor yet 
a beauty, 

And do not need an arm to help me on 
my way.” 

FAUST 
Well remembers my heart! 
But come now, time is passing! 
MARGUERITE 

And the garden I love is here, 

Odorous of myrtle and roses, 

Where ev’ry eve thou camest in, 
With careful step as light was falling. 
FAUST 

Come, Marguerite. Come away! 
MARGUERITE 
No! stay a moment! 
FAUST 
O heav’n, she does not understand! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Away, then! or you surely are lost! 
If you longer remain, 
T will not pay the cost! 
MARGUERITE 
’Tis the fiend, dost thou see, there in 
shadow, 
He glares on us with fiery eye! 
What will he here? 
From the church make him fly! 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Away from the prison! the morning 
is ris’n, 
Hark! with hoof resounding my 


horses below 
Are stamping the ground. 
Come, let us go! 


Perchance there yet is time to save her 
MARGUERITE 
My God! protect me now, 
I do implore thee! 
(Aneeling.) 
Angels pure, angels of light, 
Bear ye my soul to heav’n so bright! 
Almighty, may Thy love never leave 
me! 
O Lord, I am thine, forgive me! 
FAUST 
Come, ah come, follow me. 
FAUST 
Marguerite! 
MARGUERITE 
But why such a threatening look? 
FAUST 
Marguerite! 
MARGUERITE 
And why are thy hands redden’d with 
blood r 
Go! I abhor thy sight. 
(Falls. ) 
FAUST 
Ah! 
MEPHISTOPHELES 
Condemned. 
CHORUS 
Redeemed ! 
Christ is a-ris’n again! 
Christ o’er all victorious! 
Peace and good will to men 
Brings our Master all glorious. 
Christ o’er all victorious, 
Christ is a-ris’n again! 

(The prison walls open. The soul 
of Marguerite rises toward 
heaven. Faust gazes despairingly 
after her, then falls on his knees 
and prays. Mephistopheles turns 
away, barred by the shining 
sword of an archangel.) 
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OVERTURE—“Le Carnaval Romain,” Opus 9 - Hector Berlioz 
(Born at Cote Saint Andre, December 11, 1803; died in Paris, March 8, 1869) 


Both the Roman Carnival and the ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’? Symphony belong 
to the early period of Berlioz’s career. To be sure, they do not fall within the 
struggles of the young Romanticist to impress the rigid Tories in authority, who 
dispensed the annual prix de Rome, and to win the consent of his parents to his 
choice of a profession. On the fourth attempt, in 1828, he had won the second 
prize. In the next year, when he clearly outstripped all his rivals, no prize was 
awarded. At least, in the year of the Revolution, he managed slyly to flatter 
the prejudices of the Boieldieus, the Kreutzers and the Cherubinis of the 
faculty. A condition of the prize was a stay of several years in Rome. After 
eighteen months of very just discontent with Italian musical conditions, he was 
released from the remainder of his sentence and returned to Paris. 


The frequency of Shakespeare’s subjects in the early works of Berlioz— 
there is an overture to “King Lear,” and a Fantasie Dramatique on “the 
Tempest’’—can be traced directly to the famous romance of the composer’s life. 
Miss Henrietta Smithson came to Paris with an English company in 1827, and 
played Shakespeare at the Odeon. It was in the year after the composer’s 
return from Italy that they were married, in 1833. Berlioz earned his main 
income by writing feuilletons for Paris journals, being disappointed in his 
candidacy for the post of director at the Gymnase Musicale, and of professor 
at the Conservatoire. The opera of ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini” had failed. It was at 
this time that the remarkable event happened that strikingly connects the names 
of Berlioz and Paganini. The latter, on hearing the ‘‘Childe Harold” 
symphony at a concert, rushed on the stage and kissed the composer’s hand. 
The next morning he sent him a letter with a check for 20,000 francs. Berlioz 
now gave up journalism, and began the “Romeo and Juliet” symphony, which 
was soon followed by the “Carnaval Romain” overture, probably the most 
buoyant of all his compositions. Most of its themes are taken from Berlioz’s 
opera, “Benvenuto Cellini,’ where it may be said to have a place before the 
second act. 


For the plot is there laid (in the year 1832) on the last two days of the 
Carnival in Rome, and on Ash Wednesday. Cellini has been summoned by the 
Pope (Clement VII) from Florence to Rome to create new works of art in the 
immortal city. He is in love with Teresa, the daughter of Balducci, the Papal 
treasurer, and is loved by her, though the father favors another suitor, 
Fieramosca, the Papal sculptor. In the first act Cellini and Teresa arrange an 
elopement at the close of the Carnival, and are overheard by Fieramosca, who 
is in turn surprised and pursued as a thief. 

The second act is filled with plots and brawls. Cellini kills his man and 
narrowly escapes the mob. 
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The opera ends with the famous scene in which Cellini undertakes to finish 
the statue of Perseus within an hour, on pain of death, if he fail, and with the 
prize of Teresa’s hand. In the presence of the Cardinal, all the others assisting, 
gold and silver are poured in; Cellini’s masterpieces are sacrificed. When the 
casting is done and the mould broken, the statue is revealed in its glorious 
beauty. 

The overture, allegro assai con fuoco, is scored for flutes, oboes, English 
horn, clarinets, four horns, bassoons, trumpets, cornets a pistons, three trom- 
bones, kettle drums, cymbals, tambourine, triangle and strings. ‘The opening 
allegro is presently followed by a solo melody for the English horn, andante 
sostenuto, that is treated with much breadth of polyphony and wealth of 
orchestral setting. Later, it leads to the second of the principal allegro themes. 


CONCER PO°un:‘E Flat’: - - - “ st “ Franz Liszt 
(Born at Raiding, Hungary, 1811; died in Bayreuth, 1886) 


The E Flat Concerto, dedicated to Henry Litolff, has its orchestral portion 
scored for two flutes, piccolo, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, 
two trumpets, three trombones, kettle drums, triangle, cymbals and strings. 
The form of the work was a radical departure from traditional models, and 
more nearly approaches the construction of the symphonic poem, in which a 
few themes only are utilized, and these transformed by changes of time and 
rhythm. 

The Concerto opens at once with the principal theme (allegro maestoso, 
4-4 time), given out in a decisive fortissimo by the strings, with interpolated 
chords for the winds. ‘To the theme, Liszt was accustomed to sing for the 
diversion of his friends, “‘Das ver-steht ihr al-le nicht” (This you do not com- 
pre-hend); or even satirically, in compliment to his critics, ‘Sie sind al-le 
E-e-sel!”’ The piano enters at the fifth bar. ‘There is a cadenza, and the 
original theme is given development, to which is added certain episodical 
material. 

The second movement is of songful beauty, and forms a mood-contrast to 
the stirring brilliance of the other movements. 

(Allegretto vivace, E flat minor, 3-4 time.) ‘This movement abounds in 
rhythmic freshness and originality, and suggests the gypsy music which Liszt, 
as a Hungarian, so frequently reflects. 

Liszt’s own description of the construction of the closing section is con- 
tained in a letter to his uncle: 

“The fourth movement of the concerto from the Allegro marziale, corre- 
sponds to the second movement, Adagio. It is merely an urgent recapitulation 
of the earlier subject-matter, with quickened, livelier rhythm, and contains no 
new motive, as will be clear to you by a glance through the score. This method 
of binding together and rounding off a whole piece at its close is somewhat my 
own, but it is quite maintained and justified from the standpoint of musical 
form, The trombones and the basses take up the second part of the motive of 
the Adagio (B major). The pianoforte figure which follows is no other than 
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the reproduction of the motive which was given in the Adagio by the flute and 
clarinet, just as the concluding passage is a variant, and working up in the 
major, of the motive of the Scherzo, until finally the first motive on the dominant 
pedal, B flat, with a trill accompaniment comes in and concludes the whole.”’ 

- It is interesting to note that this work, which is today one of the most popu- 
lar of piano concertos, was all but obscured during its first years because of 
popular condemnation. Public taste almost habitually withholds approval of 
the new until frequent hearings have established other standards. 

It must have been immediately after its publication that Pruckner played 
the E Flat Concerto in Vienna. At that time, as in later years, Hanslick 
wielded a powerful influence and a caustic pen in his capacity as critic of the 
Vienna Press. He was not at all in sympathy with the radical ideas of Liszt, 
Berlioz, or Wagner. ‘Their music appeared to him as being meaningless, with- 
out form, without beauty, without nobility of thought. There is a passage in 
the Scherzo of Liszt’s Concerto in which the triangle has a small but important 
part. Upon this inoffensive instrument Hanslick poured the full measure of his 
scorn. He dubbed Liszt’s work a “Triangle Concerto.” ‘This was sufficient to 
decide the fate of the composition in Vienna. No one had the courage to revive 
a work so effectually annihilated, and Liszt’s Concerto remained unheard until 
1869, when Sophie Menter, in spite of the warnings and admonitions of her 
friends and colleagues, played it—and to the astonishment of all, with great 
success. Since this time, the demand for the Concerto has steadily increased, 
until today it form an indispensable bravura number in the repertoire of the 
plano virtuoso. 


SYMPHONY NO. 6, in B Minor, “Pathetique” Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky 


Tschaikowsky began work on his sixth symphony in the year 1893. He 
had just passed through a period of despondency, which made the idea of 
creating a new symphony the more welcome, as he himself indicates in the fol- 
lowing letter to his nephew Vladimir Davidov: ‘I must tell you how happy I 
am about my work. Just as I was starting on my journey (a visit to Paris in 
December, 1892), the idea came to me for a new symphony. This time with a 
program; but a program of a kind which remains an enigma to all—let them 
guess it who can. The work will be entitled ‘A Program Symphony.’ This 
program is penetrated by subjective sentiment. During my journey, while com- 
posing it in my mind, I frequently shed tears. Now I am home again and I 
have settled down to sketch out the work, and it goes with such ardour that in 
less than four days I have completed the first movement, while the rest of the 
symphony is clearly outlined in my head. There will be much that is novel as 
regards form in this work. For instance, the Finale will not be a great allegro, 
but an adagio of considerable dimensions. You cannot imagine what joy I feel 
at the conviction that my day is not yet over, and that I may still accomplish 
much.” 

Six months later, in another letter to Davidov, he says: “It is the most 
open-hearted of all my works. I love it as I have never loved any of my musical 
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offspring before.” Later he writes: “It is indescribably beautiful” and that 
“without exaggeration I have put my whole soul into the work.” 

The first performance occurred at St. Petersburg, October 22, 1893, under 
Tschaikowsky’s direction, when it made but an indifferent impression. 
T’schaikowsky’s disappointment, however, did not affect his opinion of the 
work; he still insisted that it was the “best thing he had ever composed, or ever 
should compose.” 

A few weeks later, the symphony made a most profound impression and 
became, within a short time the sensation of the entire music-world. 

Tschaikowsky did not follow his original intention as to the title—but 
named it “Pathetique” after its first performance, at the suggestion of his 
brother—Modeste. 

The claim—made in some quarters—that the tremendous popularity of 
the symphony was due, in part, at least, to the sad circumstance of the com- 
poser’s death, which occurred so shortly after its completion, is not borne out 
by facts. 

That its popularity is as strong as ever, is attested by the fact that it is a 
great favorite the world over. ‘This is again proven by the numerous requests 
made for the symphony on this occasion. 

Much has been written about this music, many have attempted to guess 
the riddle of the program ‘T'schaikowsky speaks of—but few have given a more 
apt interpretation than Mr. Philip Hale, who says: 

‘To some this symphony is as the life of man. ‘The story is to them of 
man’s illusions, desires, loves, struggles, victories and end.” 


First MovEMENT. Adagio. Allegro non troppo. 

“In the first movement we find, with the despair of old age and the dread 
of death (these moods are embodied in the gloomy introduction, which is made 
on the first figure of the principal theme, and in the theme itself together with 
its development). The recollection of early years, with the transports and 
illusions of love, the remembrance of youth and all that is contained in that 
word.” (This is suggested by the passionate, longing second theme. ) 


SECOND MovEeMENT. Allegro con grazia. 

“The second movement might bear as a motto the words of the Third 
Kalandar in the Thousand Nights and a Night: ‘And we sat down to drink, 
and some sang songs and others played the lute and psaltery and recorders and 
other instruments, and the bowl went merrily round. Hereupon such gladness 
possessed me that I forgot the sorrows of the world one and all, and said: 
“This is indeed life, O sad that ’tis so fleeting!’ ” 

“In the Trio Death beats the drum. 


(The Trio—marked con dolcezzo e flebile—is made on a melody over an 
organ-point on D—the persistent drum beat alluded to.) 

“Man says: ‘Come now, I’ll be gay’; and he tries to sing and to dance 
and to forget. His very gayety is labored, forced, constrained, in an unnatural 
thythm. And then the drum is heard, and there is wailing, there is angry 
protest, there is the conviction that the struggle against Fate is vain. Again 
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there is the deliberate effort to be gay, but the drum once heard beats in the ears 
forever.” 

Tuirp MovEMENT. Allegro molto vivace. 

“The third movement—the march-scherzo—is the excuse, the pretext, for 
the final lamentation. The man triumphs; he knows all that there is in earthly 
fame. Success is hideous, as Victor Hugo said. ‘The blare of trumpets, the 
shouts of the mob, may drown the sneers of envy; but as Pompey passing 
Roman streets, at Tasso with the laurel wreath, at coronation of czar or in- 
auguration of president, Death grins, for he knows the emptiness, the vulgarity, 
of what the world calls success. 

“This battle-drunk, delirious movement must perforce precede the mighty 
wail— 

“The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings.’ ’ 

FINALE. Adagio lamentoso. 

The last movement—the prodigious Adagio lamentoso—moved Mr. Vernon 
Blackburn to a comparison with Shelley’s ‘““Adonais’”’: ‘The precise emotions,” 
he wrote, ‘“‘down to a certain and extreme point, which inspired Shelley in his 
wonderful expression of grief and despair, also inspired the greatest of modern 
musicians since Wagner in his ‘Swan Song’—his last musical utterance on 
earth. The first theme is the exact counterpart of these lines: 

“He will awake no more, or never more!— 
Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
The shadow of white Death. 4 
‘‘As the musician strays into darkness and into miserable oblivion of 
death, . . . Tschaikowsky reaches the full despair of those other lines: 
"We decay 
Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 
And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay.’ 

“With that mysterious and desperate hopelessness the Russian comes to an 
end of his faith and anticipation. . . . For as Shelley writes, ‘lifelike 
a many-colored dome of glass, stains the white radiance of eternity,’ even so 
Tschaikowsky in his symphony has stained eternity’s radiance: he has cap- 
tured the years and bound them into a momentary emotional pang.” 


Note—The compiler of these notes thought it would be of interest to the 
audience to read the conception of one who is probably the greatest critic 
America has yet produced—Mr. Philip Hale, of Boston. 


THE RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES from “Die Walkure” Richard Wagner 
The Third Act of “Die Walkure” begins with the music of the ride of the 


Valkyries. After some two score bars the curtain rises upon a scene on the 
summit of a rocky mount,—the ‘“Brunnhildenstein.”” ‘To the right a forest of 
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pines bounds the scene, to the left the entrance to a rocky cave; above the cave, 
the crag rises to its highest point. ‘Towards the rear the view is unobstructed; 
higher and lower rocks form the edge of the abyss. Clouds sweep by the ridge, 
as though driven by a storm. Gerhilde, Ortlinde, Waltraute and Schwertleite 
have camped on the summit, over the cave; they are in full armor. 

A big cloud approaches from the rear.” 


The voices of the Valkyries are heard hailing a sister who is disclosed by 
the lightning bringing a fallen warrior on her horse through the heavens. The 
characteristic cry of the Valkyries resounds all about. The scene has one of the 
few choral instances of the Ring. As the Valkyries gather in number, more 
voices are added, until finally eight are heard, usually two on a part, on the 
famous cry, hailing the missing Brunnhilde, who appears at last, bringing 
Sieglinde. She prays her sisters’ protection from the wrath of the father, whom 
she has disobeyed by saving Siegmund and Sieglinde. 


The Valkyries, like the Muses, were nine in number, and the rank of their 
divinity was not so different. The two groups of sisters are significant 
symptoms of the Teutonic and the Hellenic spirit. The former were daughters 
of Wotan and Erda; their principal duty was to carry the heroes who had fallen 
in battle to Valhalla. By one account they were born to Wotan as part of his 
scheme to perpetuate his dominion. They were to fill Valhalla with heroes 
against the great battle which he knew would come. 
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OVERTURE—“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg”’ - Richard Wagner 


The first sketch of the poem of ‘‘Die Meistersingers’ dates from 1845. 
Wagner had been for a long time intent on writing a comic opera. ‘The original 
idea is said to have been a kind of humorous counterpart to the contest of the 
Minnesingers in ‘““Tannhauser.’”’ Undoubtedly Wagner intended a satire upon 
his critics, and a defense of his own principles. 

The text was finished in the winter 1861-62, and printed for private use. 
At Biebrich on the Rhine Wagner began the composition. At a concert in 
Leipsic, on November 1, 1862, Wagner conducted the overture amid the greatest 
enthusiasm, which compelled a repetition. In 1864 he retired to Switzerland. 
Soon afterwards King Ludwig allowed him a salary of 1,200 gulden. But 
after a short stay in Munich, Wagner settled at Triebschen, in Switzerland, 
near Lucerne, where he finished the full score of ‘“‘Die Meistersinger,’’ October 
20,1867. The first performance was held at Bayreuth under Hans von Bulow, 
June 21, 1868; Hans Richter was chorus master. 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, in a recent analysis, writes as follows: ‘The melodies 
are of two sorts, conforming to the two parties into which the personages of the 
play can be divided; and, like those parties, the melodies are broadly distin- 
guished in external physiognomy and emotional essence. Most easily recog- 
nized are the two broad march melodies, which are typical of the master singers 
and their pageantry. They are strong, simple tunes, made up of the intervals of 
the diatonic scale, strongly and simply harmonized, square-cut in rhythm, firm 
and dignified, and, like the master singers themselves, complacent and a trifle 
pompous in their stride. ‘The three melodies which are presented in opposition 
to the spirit represented by the master singers and their typical music, are dis- 
closed by a study of the comedy to be associated with the passion of the young 
lovers, Walther and Eva. They differ in every respect—melodic, rhythmic and 
harmonic—from the melodies which stand for the old master singers and their 
notions. . . . Their rhythms are less regular and more eager—; they 
are harmonized with greater warmth and infused with greater passion. In the 
development of the prelude these melodies are presented at first consecutively, 
then as in conflict . . . finally in harmonious and contented unison.” 


ARIA—Casta Diva from ‘‘Norma”’ - - - Vincenzo Bellini 
(Born at Cantania, Sicily, Nov. 1, 1801; died in Paris, Sept. 24, 1835) 


Goddess fairest, so brightly gleaming, 
Who all nature silent lurest, 
Thy full radiance, ah, ever purest 

Gives to earth sweet peace and love. 

Goddess fairest, through the night with gladness beaming, 
Oh, dispel now yon war-clouds fearful, 
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Let thy image all mild and cheerful, 
Spread the calm that reigns above. 

When life’s bloom is fading as flow’rets pale are dying, 
¥’en zephyr softly sighing in vain new pow’r bestows, 
Yet love’s new smile pervading will e’er afford protection, 

My heart in such affection its summer knows. 
Thoughts of relenting, tears of repenting, 
Would bring comfort to all my woes. 


PRELUDE to “‘The Afternoon of a Faun” ate the Eclogue of 
Stéphane Mallarmé) - - ~ - Claude Débussy 
(Born at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, August 22, 1862; died March 26, 1918) 


From France comes the latest zephyrs laden with strange, fragrant har- 
monies, expressive of a certain modern naturalism, of which the faun is a true 
symbol. Yet how different is Mallarmé’s eclogue from Hawthorne’s frolics of 
a faun, of fifty years ago! 

Perhaps the best verbal interpretation of the French poet’s “miracle of 
unintelligibility” was given by Edmund Gosse: 

“A faun—a simple, sensuous, passionate being—wakens in the forest at 
daybreak, and tries to recall his experience of the previous afternoon. Was he 
the fortunate recipient of an actual visit from nymphs, white and golden god- 
desses, divinely tender and indulgent? Oris the memory . . ._ nothing 
but the shadow of a vision, no more substantial than the ‘arid rain’ of notes 
from his own flute? He cannot tell. Yet surely there was, surely there is, 
a . . . whiteness among the brown reeds of the lake that shines out 
yonder? Were they, are they, swans? No! But Naiads plunging? Perhaps! 
Vaguer and vaguer grows the impression of this delicious experience. He would 
resign his woodland godship to retain it. A garden of lilies, gold-headed, 
white-stalked, behind the trellis of red roses? Ah! the effort is too great for 
his poor brain. Perhaps if he selects one lily from the garth of lilies, one benign 
and beneficent yielder of her cup to thirsty lips, the memory, the ever-receding 
memory, may be forced back. So, when he has glutted upon a bunch of grapes, 
he is wont to toss the empty skins into the air and blow them out in a visionary 
greediness. But no, the delicious hour grows vaguer; experience or dream, he 
will never know which it was. The sun is warmer, the grasses yielding; and 
he curls himself up again, after worshipping the efficacious star of wine, that 
he may pursue the dubious ecstasy into the more hopeful boskages of sleep.” 

Débussy’s Prelude is scored for three flutes, two oboes, English horn, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two harps, small cymbals, strings. 

The main strain is blown by the flute, in slow, dreamy accents, presently 
supported by vague harmonies (of harp and wood), with a certain call of the 
horns. A new theme, of clearer flow and burden, is sung by strings and rises 
‘to a height of rapture. The original mood, in the strange, limpid notes of flute, 
returns at the close. 
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SEPARAZIONE (Parting)—Old Italian Folk Song, 
Edited and accompaniment by G. Sgambatt 
(English version by Henry G, Chapman) 


Full of sadness this parting: 
Ah, how hard so to leave thee! 
Oh, how sore is the pain, the sorrow, 
The sorrow it gives me! 


L’INSECT AILE (The Winged Insect) - - Nerins 


(English version by Frederick H. Martens): 
Let me fly on, above your head Joys in the verdant valleys 
Withdraw your hand outstretched to Where the children ’mid the roses 
seize. play. 


Dear lad, I am not what you think, 
Not what your childish fancy sees. You’d grasp me, yet in vain you strive; 
A flame would yield an easier toll. 


For I am like that butterfly "Tis simple to elude your hand, 
Who sure to change and fly away, I’m from the skies, I am:a soul! 


SYNNOVES SONG - - - - - - Halfden Kjerulf 
j 


Oh, to remember the happy hours, 
The pleasant childhood we spent together, 
The days of sunlight and birds and flowers. 
What did we know of wintry weather? 


We thought our playing must never cease, 

We thought our flowers would bloom forever, 
Our world was bounded by garden trees, 

Then came the churchyard and the river. 


Oh, now, the garden is white with snow, 
At night I wait and I stand and shiver; 

The place is frosty, the cold winds blow, 
Oh, love, my love, but you came never, 


NIGHT WIND - - - - - - - Roland Farley 


Have you ever head the wind go 
V.000 ean 
’Tis a pitiful sound to hear 
It seems to chill you thru’ and thru’ 
With a strange and speechless fear. 
’Tis the voice of the night that broods outside, 
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When folks should be asleep. 

And many and many’s the time 

I’ve cried, to the darkness brooding far and wide, 
Over the land and deep 

Whom do you want oh! lonely night 

That you wail the long hours through? 


And the night would say, 
In its ghostly way, 
Yoooooo 


THE SACRED FIRE - - - - _ ~ Alexander Russell 


Night after night within the grove 
The night wind spares the sacred fire, 
The breath made visible of love 

Of worship and desire. 

I set the tripod at thy shrine, 

The silver bowl, the amber flame, 
And in the dark where no stars shine 
I speak thy name. 

By the high name I call on thee 
Where only I thy priestess know 

I tread the dance in ecstasy, 

Sweet steps and slow. 

I have performed the appointed rite, 
The dance, the fire, 

Long to hear wings in the night! 

O God appear! The hour is come! 


DANCES OF THE POLOVETZKI MAIDENS from ‘Prince Igor,” 
Alexander Porphyrjevitch Borodin 
(Born at St. Petersburg, November 12, 1834; died February 27 or 28, 1887) 


Alexander Porphyrjevitch Borodin, although an amateur musician 
throughout at least the greater part of his life, is regarded as the leading spirit 
of the neo-Russian group of composers, who stand (or stood) more or less 
opposed to Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky in their jealousy of a dominating 
German influence. Their relation was much the same as that of Grieg and 
Gade, or of most Russian authors toward Turgeneff. 

Borodin was older in years, though younger in the career of musician than 
most of his fellow apostles in this neo-national musical cult. Prominent among 
them are Balakireff, Rimsky-Korsakow, Liadow and Glazounow. César Cui, 
whose death has just been reported, might be reckoned of the number. 

Borodin was an army surgeon, and became professor of a medical institute 
in St. Petersburg and Counsellor of State. He was president of the Musical 


- 
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Society of Amateurs. It was at Balakireff’s suggestion that he studied music. 
The most important of his works are three symphonies; a symphonic poem, 
“Dans les steppes de l’Asie Centrale’; four acts of an opera, ‘‘Prince Igor,” 
which was finished by Rimsky-Korsakow. 


The composer had been at work on “Prince Igor,” of which the plot had 
been supplied by Vladimir Stassow, since the year 1870; but his progress was 
slow. When he died, in 1887, he had completed only the prologue and the first 
two acts, At a meeting of Borodin’s composer-friends, the completion was 
undertaken by Rimsky-Korsakow and Glazounow, the former finishing the 
fourth act the latter re-writing the overture from memory and composing the 
third act. The opera was produced November 4, 1890, at St. Petersburg. 


The plot of “Prince Igor’ is concerned with the expedition of Igor, Prince 
of Séwersk, against the Polovtsi. In spite of an eclipse of the sun, which is 
regarded as an evil omen, Igor sets forth with his son Wladimir, leaving his 
wife Jaroslawna to the care of his brother-in-law, Prince Galitzky. The latter, 
a dissolute noble, conspires against Igor during the latter’s absence, but Igor has 
troubles in his own camp. He is wounded and captured by the Polovtsi, but 
the head of that people, Khan Kontschak, filled with admiration at the 
intrepidity of his foe, treats him as a guest rather than as a captive. Mean- 
while, Igor’s citadel, Poutivle, has fallen in to the hands of Khan Gsak, who 
returns to the camp of the Polovtsi with much booty and many prisoners. Igor, 
who has previously rejected an avenue of escape offered him by one of the 
Polovtsian soldiers—a convert to Christianity—now hearkens to the entreaties 
of his son Wladimir that he should make his way to the assistance of his own 
people. The Polovtsian warriors are plied with koumiss and they soon fall into 
a drunken sleep. But Wladimir loves and is loved by Kontschakowna, the 
daughter of Khan Kontschak. . She learns of the projected escape of Igor and 
his son, and she entreats the young man to remain. He refuses, and the girl 
gives a signal; Wladimir is captured, but his father escapes. ‘The last act 
shows the return of Prince Igor to his consort Jaroslawna, who is weeping 
amidst the ruins of her palace even as her husband and his escort appear upon 
the scene. 


Dance No. 8 begins Presto 6-8 with the speed and brilliancy of the 
Tarantelle, aided by the rattle of the tambourine, with an occasional clash of 
cymbals and a ring of the triangle. A second tune has a slower, ruder trip. 
Throughout there is the charm and glamor of romance independent of all asso- 
ciation with the story. 

Dance No, 17 has an introduction where we feel in the subtle rhythm the 
sense of fairy tale, without an overemphasis of the Oriental. 

Supported by harp and pizzicato ’cellos, the oboe plays the languishing 
song of the chorus of women, that soon bursts forth in the whole band. In con- 
trast, Allegro vivo, over a drone as of ancient pipes, sounds a much quicker 
tune of the clarinet, with which the former song, in its opposing rhythm, is now 
conjoined. 

There follows, Allegro, a lusty chorus (where the woodwind have the notes 
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of the singers) in a pace as of a heavy waltz, with beat of drums, the rattle of 
tambourine and later the soft ring of bells. 

Presto returns the rapid trip of a new dance (that might be called a 
Tarantelle), with barbaric iteration and a rough clash of counter-tunes and 
opposing rhythms. Above all there is a strange descending slower line right 
through the quicker trip. Suddenly, moderato, sings again the languishing song 
of the women, without the former lilt, in a plainer pace. But presently the 
quicker trip returns right against the slower chant of the voices with indefinable 
charm,—and then back again to the barbaric dance with the former rattle and 
clash. 


WALTZ SONG from “Romeo and Juliette” - Charles Francois Gounod 


I would linger in this day dream 

That enthralls me with fond delight, 
Sweet and happy does this day seem, 
Born of bliss and beauty bright, 

But this pleasure, youth’s sole treasure, 
Bloometh, ah! soon ’tis dead; 

After greeting, follows weeping, 

Love cometh, peace hath fled, 

Far from the cold world’s sorrow, 

Let me rest, let me rest in my dream, 
Leave to stern fate the morrow, 

Now the roses bloom, and youth sheds its perfume. 
Ah! Sweet and happy, 

Sweet and happy, 

Ever is youth’s dream, 


OVERTURE SOLENNELLE—“The Year 1812,” Op. 49, 
Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky 


This overture was written at the instigation of Nicolaus Rubinstein for 
the occasion of the consecration of the Temple of Christ in Moscow. This 
church was dedicated to the memory of the famous year when the might of 
Napoleon was shaken at Borodino and consumed in the flames of Moscow. 
“In addition to the church festivity, Rubinstein wished to organize a musical 
one which should embody the history of the building of this temple, that is to 
say, the events of the year 1812. Tschaikowsky’s overture was to be performed 
in the public square before the cathedral by a colossal orchestra, the big drums 
to be replaced by salvos of artillery.” 

There is no record of this plan having been consummated; the overture 
however has since become a favorite concert number. 

It opens with a Largo of a religious character made on the Russian Hymn, 
“Lord, preserve Thy people.” The overture proper is said to depict the Battle 
of Borodino. The Coda, a victorious march, introduces the Marseillaise, which 
is opposed to and finally overpowered by the Russian National Hymn. 
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First Violins 


Emil Schmidt 
A. Lorenz 

P. Meyer 

J. Belov 

A. Zenker 

H. Chazen 

J. Chudnowsky 
D. Nowinski 


Second Violins 


D. Dubinsky 
H. Tiedge 

A. Goldfuss 

L. Cole 

D. Cohen 

H. W. Schmidt 
L. Zeitzew 


Violas 


H. Michaux 
P. Bansbach 
B. Leventhal 
R. Engel 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra 


Conductor 
DR. THADDEUS RICH 
Cellos Horns 
W. Schmidt A Horner 
C. Kneisel ie oraee 
B. Einhorn O. Henneberg 
N. Gruber A. Riese 
Basses 
A. Torello Trumpets 
Arthur Luck H. Glantz 
M. Pauli L. Galls 
Andrew Luck 
As Trombones 
utes 
R. Elst 
2 igh E. Geffert 
. Fischer 
1. Bove F. Stoll 
Oboes Tuba 
L. Raho A. Thomae 
P. Henkelmann 
Clarinets casei 
R. Lindemann G. eos 
J. Serpintini Rae 
Bassoons 
R. Krueger Harp 
A. B. Rickert F. Nicoletta 
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The Festival Chorus 


Prot.C: T. Carr; Chairman 
Miss Marguerite Smathers, Accompanist 


LIBRARIANS 
Mr. Loyd Lindsey 


SUPERVISORS 
Mrs. Sarah Pelton 
Miss Blanche E. Loftain 


SOPRANO 
Bagwell, Mrs. J. G. Garlick, Frances 
Ball, Roedel Garlick, Lucy 
Beacham, Lena Gasque, Amelie 
Black, Esther Ghirardi, Isabelle 
Bowers, Mrs. W. E. Gibson, Mrs. C. H. 
Brown, Mrs. H. H. Glass, Eleanor 
Brown, Dovie Goodman, Lillian 
Bryant, Mrs. R. W. Hampton, Helen 
Bryant, Louise Hampton, Nell 
Buckner, Jennie Holmes, Mrs. Albert 
Camper, Alice Howell, Katie 
Campbell, Grace Huseman, Betty 
Carter, Lois Belle Jackson, Helen 
Clegg, Emma Jarrett, Mrs. L. E. 
Chapman, Elizabeth Jarrett, Martha 
Chapman, Mrs. A. C. Jefferies, Mrs. Eugene 
Coffee, Elizabeth Jones, Mrs. George 
Collyer, Irene Kessler, Inez 
Corey, Helen Lamb, Kathleen 
Corrigan, Mrs. M. L. Laughter, Donna 
Curtis, Christina Lightsey, Carolyn 
Dameron, Mrs. Nita Lord, Roberta 
Davey, Maude Lovell, Edna 
Davis, Fannie Lovell, Ruby 
Denny, Mrs. Grace L. McFee, Rose 
Fisher, Helen McFee, May 
Fisher, Lila McRae, Mrs. Cameron 
Fisher, Mrs. L. E. Mook, Grace 
Fortune, Angeline Moore, Bettie 
Foster, Kittie Morton, Mildred 


Fox, Kittie Murphy, Mrs. Amy I. 
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Miss Kittie Foster 


Mr. Paul P. Brown 
Mr. A. H. Nance 


Parker, Mrs. Bessie 
Pelton, Mrs. Sarah 
Pugh, Mrs. Blanche 
Roberts, Mrs. P. D. T. 
Sale, Mrs. F. L. 
Shuford, Mary Frances 
Smathers, Mrs. J. R. 
Spalding, Dr. Jennie 
Stevens, Lucy 
Stikeleather, Mrs. J. G. 
Stiles, Clara 

Stimson, Kathleen 
Stockinger, Johanna 
Sullivan, Mrs. Joel 
Taylor, Mrs. M. M. 
Taylor, Nettie 
Thorne, Margaret 
Torne, Mary 
Twiford, Mrs. L. D. 
Wall, Mrs. Alma 
Westall, Annie 
Wihlborg, Irene 
Wiley, Marguerite 
Williams, Helen 
Williams, Mrs. J. S. 
Whitson, Mrs. W. M. 
White, Susie 

Wood, Lillie 

Wrenn, Marion 
Wrenshall, Mrs. C. N. 
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Adrianzer, Mrs. J. A. 
Alger, Mrs. Eugenia 
Allen, Mary B. 
Arthur, Edith 
Benedict, Cleo 
Bollmann, Marie 
Booton, Mrs. Ira 
Brown, Mrs. Wade 
Brown, Mrs. Robert 
Brown, Mrs. Paul 
Burdine, Mrs. J. M. 
Burns, Mrs. J. M. 
Carr, Katherine 
Carter, Florence 
Collins, Dorothy 
Collins, Elizabeth 
Collins, Mrs. Willis 
Duncan, Adele 


Dunham, M. O. 
English, Mrs. Isabel 
Galer, Cora 
Andrews, W. J. 
Brown, Paul P. 
Davey, W. T. 
Foster, Guy 

Fox, R. E. 


Froneberger, Robert B. 


Gorrell, James 
Harris, Harold 


Adrianzer, J. S. 
Ashworth, Jason 
Banks, Connor 
Birkemeyer, F. 
Wart, Ci ae 
Chapman, Frank 
Hood, L. L. 
Hawk, W. C. 
Hollar, Emerson 
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ALTO 


Garlick, Virginia 
Goggans, Katherine 
- Graybeal, Nellie 
Griffen, Mrs. Mark 
Handte, Elta 
Haven, Kate 
Hawthorne, Alma 
Hawthorne, Helen 
Hoyt, Mrs. Katherine 
Hughes, Ethel 
Jackson, Louise 
Jones, Hannah 
King, Mary 
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Logan, Myrtle 


TENOR 


Harris, Granville 
Harris, B. H. 
Higden, E. R. 
Hill, Frank 
Jarrett, L. E. 
Jones, A. H. 
Krickhan, William 
Lindsey, Lloyd 


BASS 


Lawrence, Chauncey 
Marks), Cok, 

Marsh, M. E., Sr. 
March, M. E., Jr. 
Mills, H C. 

McRae, C. F. 
Nance, A. H. 

Ogle, Ernest 


Lunsford, Belle 
Marsh, Mrs. M. E. 
McRae, Emily 

Ogle, Mrs. Ernest 
Parkins, Mrs. W. S. 
Pelton, Edith 

Pope, Florence 
Rasmussen, Katherine 
Reese, Myrtle 
Richardson, Mrs. J. H. 
Richman, Evelyn 
Robertson, Mrs. Reuben 
Sarsfield, Mrs. G. L. 
Scott, Mrs. Grace 
Smathers, Mrs. Lillie | 
Stiles, Pearl 

Tiddy, Elizabeth 
Thorne, Mrs. F. W. 
Wihlburg, Karin 
White, Lois 

White, Mildred 


Lowe, Alvah H. 
Mullinax, Burgin 
McCormick, A. H. 
Poetz, G. A. 
Siebold, Harry 
Stikeleather, J. G. 
Woodall, Emery 
Whitlow, Lacy 


Rassmussen, Clarence 
Robinson, Louie 
Schott, Charles 
Smith, Frank S. 
Sutton, B. J. 

Turner, W. W. 
Wheeler, A. S. 
Wrenn, Geo. W., Jr. 
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Notices and Acknowledgments 


The Concerts will begin at the minute advertised. 
Festival Patrons are urged to be in their seats ON/ TIME. 


The Ushers have been given specific instructions that no late comers shall 
be seated during the performance of any musical number. 


The doors will be re-opened and late comers admitted when a convenient 
point in the program is reached. 


The INTERMISSIONS are intended to be an attractive social feature of the 
Festival, affording the audience an opportunity to promenade in the corridors 
and foyer of the auditorium. 


TRUMPET CALLS from the stage will be sounded three minutes before the 
resumption of the program after the intermission. 


The Musical Director of the Festival desires to express his great obliga- 
tion to Miss Agnes McLean, Supervisor of Music in the Asheville City Schools, 
for her valuable services in training and directing the Children’s Chorus, to 
Miss Elte Handte accompanist, and to the teachers in the various schools. who 
so faithfully assisted her. Also to Miss Marguerite Smathers, pianist, for her 
faithfulness and efficiency as accompanist for the Festival Chorus. 
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GALA OPENING CONCERT 
First Artist’s Night 


Monday Evening, August 7, 8:30 o’Clock 
Asheville Auditorium 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
MME. MARGARET MATZENAUER, Conitralto 


PROGRAM 


1, PRELUDE—Lohengrin W agner 


2. ARIA—“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster” from ‘‘Oberon” Weber 
Mme. MATZENAUER 


OVERTURE—Merry Wives of Windsor Nicolat 
SONGS— 
(a) WEYLA’S SONG Wolf 
(b) ERLKING Schubert 
(Zor iCrODE Brahms 
(d) SPRING NIGHT Schumann 


Mme. MATZENAUER 


Mr. George Vause at the Piano 


INTERMISSION 
5. SYMPHONIC POEM—Phaeton Saint-Saens 
6. ISOLDE’S LOVE-DEATH from Tristan and Isolde,” 


Wagner 
Mme. MATZENAUER 


The Steinway, Official Festival Piano 
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SECOND FESTIVAL CONCERT 


Tuesday Afternoon, August 8, 3.00 o’ Clock 
Montreat Auditorium 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
HELEN PUGH, Pianist 


PROGRAM 
1 OVERTURE—“Tannhauser’’ Wagner 
2. LARGO from ‘New World Symphony’ Dvorak 
3. CONCERTO IN F MINOR, OP. 21 Chopin 


I. Maestoso 
II. Larghetto 


III. Allegro vivace 
HELEN PuGcH 


INTERMISSION 
4, NOCTURNE AND SCHERZO from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Mendelssohn 
5S. DANCE from L’Arlesienne Bizet 
6. POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE Elgar 


The Steinway, Official Festival Piano 
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THIRD FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Symphony Program 


Tuesday Evening, August 8, 8:30 o’Clock 
Asheville Auditorium 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
SAMUEL GARDNER, Violinist 


PROGRAM 
OVERTURE—“Carnival’”’ Dvorak 
SYMPHONY No. 5, IN C MINOR Beethoven 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 
III. Allegro (Scherzo) 

IV. Allegro (Presto) 


INTERMISSION 
CONCERTO, D MAJOR T'schatkowsky 


I. Moderato assai 
II. Canzonetta 


III. Finale—Allegro vivacissimo 
Mr. GARDNER 


SYMPHONIC POEM—“A Night on Bald Mountain,” 
Moussorgsky 





The Steinway, Official Festival Piano 
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FOURTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Grand Opera Night 


Wednesday Evening, August 9, 8:30 o’Clock 
Asheville Auditorium 


“SAMSON AND DELILAH” 
Charles Camille Saint-Saens 


OPERA IN THREE ACTS 
Cast 

DELILAH, Mezzo-Soprano JULIA CLAUSSEN 
SAMSON, Tenor JUDSON HOUSE 
THE HIGH (PRIEST (OR DAGON 

ABIMELECH, SATRAP OF GAZA Baritone, FRED PATTON 
AN OLD HEBREW 

Chorus of Hebrews and Philistines 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
ASHEVILLE FESTIVAL CHORUS 
DR. WADE R. BROWN, Conductor 


AO 


Scene I—Chorus of Hebrews and Samson 

Scene JI—Abimelech, Samson and Chorus of Hebrews 

Scene IIJ-[V—The High Priest 

Scene V—Chorus of Hebrew Old Men, and The Aged Hebrew 

Scene VI—Chorus of Philistine Maidens, Delilah, Samson, 
The Old Hebrew 


AGI. IL 
Scene I—Delilah 
Scene IJ—The High Priest and Delilah 
scene IJ/I—Samson and Delilah 


ACT RITT 


Scene JI—Samson in Prison, and Chorus of Captive Hebrews 
Scene II—Chorus of the Philistines, Bacchanale 
Scene I]I—The High Priest, Chorus of Philistines, 

Samson and Delilah 


The Steinway, Official Festival Piano 


tO 
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FIFTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 


Thursday Afternoon, August 10, 3:00 o’Clock 
Montreat Auditorium 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
SAMUEL GARDNER, Violinist 


PROGRAM 
SYMPHONIC POEM—Les Preludes Lisat 
CONCERTO, D MAJOR Tschatkowsky 


I. Moderato assai 
II. Canzonetta 
III. Finale—Allegro vivacissimo 


Mr. GARDNER 


INTERMISSION 
ANDANTE from “Fifth Symphony” Beethoven 
THREE DANCES from Henry VIII German 


Morris Dance 
Torch Dance 
Shepherd’s Dance 


VALSE TRISTE Sibelius 
WEDDING MARCH from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn 


The Steinway, Official Festival Piano 
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SIXTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Symphony Program 


Thursday Evening, August 10, 8:30 o’Clock 
Asheville Auditorium 
PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
JOHN POWELL, Pianist 


PROGRAM 


1. JUPITER SYMPHONY IN C 
I. Allegro vivace 
II. Andante cantabile 
III. Minuet and Trio—Allegro 
IV. Finale—Allegro molto 


2. RHAPSODIE, NEGRE 
Mr. PowELL 


INTERMISSION 


. SUITE L’ARLESIENNE 
4. SYMPHONIC POEM—Don Juan 


The Steinway, Official Festival Piano 


Mozart 


Powell 


Bizet 


Strauss 


jd 


CO 
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SEVENTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Choral Night 


Friday Evening, August 11, 8:30 o’Clock 
Asheville Auditorium 
PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 
ASHEVILLE FESTIVAL CHORUS 
DR. WADE R. BROWN, Conductor 


Soloists 
IRENE WILLIAMS, Soprano 
WALTER GREENE, Baritone 


Ey RO Gay ASE 


OVERTURE—‘“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” Mendelssohn 
LE TASSE | Godard 
Miss WILLIAMS 
ARIA—Combien de fois du jour from “‘Benvenuto Cellini,” 
Diaz 
Mr. GREENE 
RIDE OF THE WALKYRIES from ‘Die Walkure,”’ 
Wagner 


INTERMISSION 


THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN Hubert Bath 


SO O00 TON Or ee CO 


A Scottish Rhapsody for 
Chorus, Soli (Soprano and Baritone) and Orchestra 
Preamble 
Chorus 
Quasi Recit. (Soprano and Baritone Soli) 
Chorus 
Chorus 
Duet, Soli (Soprano and Baritone) and Chorus 
Reel 
Chorus 


. Finale, Soli (Soprano and Baritone) and Chorus 


The Steinway, Official Festival Piano 
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EIGHTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Young People’s Matinee 


Saturday Afternoon, August 12, 3:00 o’Clock 
Asheville Auditorium 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 

DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 
CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL CHORUS 

AGNES K. McLEAN, Conductor 

ELTE HANDT, Accompanist 
Soloists 
ROBERT PHILLIPS, Soprano 
RUTH O’SHAUGHNESSY, Pianist 


PROGRAM 


PRELUDE—Carmen Bizet 
(a) AUTUMN HOLIDAY Welsh Folk Song 
(b) HOLLYHOCK Knowlton 
(c) THE BIG BROWN BEAR Mana-Zucca 
CHILDREN’S CHORUS 
(a) IHEARD A THRUSH AT EVE Cadman 
(b) THE ANSWER Terry 
(c) THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG Nevin 


ROBERT PHILLIPS 
Margaret Beddall at Piano 


CONCERTO, D MINOR Mendelssohn 
INTERMISSION 
THREE DANCES from Henry Vint Edward German 
Morris Dance 
Torch Dance 
Shepherd’s Dance 


(a) MARCH OF THE MEN OF HARLECH, 
Old Welsh Battle Song 
Boys’ SOPRANO CHOIR 
(b) THE SANDMAN Miessner 
GIRLS’ CHORUS 
(c) SUNRISE Johnston 
CHILDREN’S CHORUS 
ARIA—Charmant Oisseau from “Pearl de Brazil” David 
ARIA—Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lammermoor” Donizetti 
Flute Obligato 
ROBERT PHILLIPS 
PEER GYNT SUITE Grieg 
Morning 
In the Hall of the Mountain King 
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NINTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Second Artist’s Night 


Saturday Evening, August 12, 8:30 o’Clock 
Asheville Auditorium 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Soloist 
EDWARD JOHNSON, Tenor 


Pe O:G-R Ayo 


1, OVERTURE—“Der Freischutz’’ Weber 


2. ARIA—‘Che gelida manina” from “La Boheme” Puccim 
Mr. JOHNSON 


3. (a) ORIENTAL Amani-Rich 
(b) MINUET Boccherini 
4. ARIA—“‘Air de la fleur” from ‘‘Carmen”’ Bizet 
Mr. JOHNSON 
INTERMISSION 
BACCHANALE from “Laurin”’ Moszkowskt 
(a2) IHOLD HER HANDS (Tagore) Alexander Russell 
(b) TWILIGHT Glen 
(c) THE LITTLE FISHERMAN Eastwood Lane 
(d) THE BONNY EARLE OF MORAY (Scotch 
Minstrelsy ) Arr. by Kreisler 
Mr. JOHNSON 
7. MARCHE SLAVE Tschaikowsky 


The Steinway, Official Festival Piano 








WADE R. BROWN 
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FIRST FESTIVAL CONCERT 


Program Notes prepared by Wade R. Brown. 


Acknowledgment is here made of the very kind assistance of Philip H. 
Goepp, Lawrence Gilman, Mrs. Crosby Adams, Mrs. Grace Potter Carroll and 
others in the preparation of these notes. 


PRELUDE TO “LOHENGRIN” -~ = = + - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 


Wagner sketched the poem of “Lohengrin” in 1845. The music of the 
third act was written first (in 1846-47); that to the first act was composed 
between May and June, 1847, and the second act was written last—in June, 
July and August of the same year. The production did not take place until 
1850, in which year Liszt brought out and directed the opera at Weimar 
(August 28). Both Wagner and Liszt—to whom “Lohengrin” is dedicated— 
wrote a program analysis of the Prelude. 


The following is a transcription—compressed by Ernest Newman—of 
Wagner’s version: 


“Out of the clear blue ether of the sky there seems to condense a wonderful, 
yet at first hardly perceptible vision; and out of this there gradually emerges, 
ever more and more clearly, an angel host bearing in its midst the sacred Grail. 
As it approaches earth it pours out exquisite odors, like streams of gold, 
ravishing the senses of the beholder. The glory of the vision grows and grows 
until it seems as if the rapture must be shattered and dispersed by the very 
vehemence of its own expansion. ‘The vision draws nearer and the climax is 
reached when at last the Grail is revealed in all its glorious reality, radiating 
fiery beams, and shaking the soul with emotion, The beholder sinks on his 
knees in adoring self-annihilation. The Grail pours out its light on him like a 
benediction, and consecrates him to its service; then the flames gradually die 
away, and the angel host soars up again to the ethereal heights in tender joy, 
having made pure once more the hearts of men by the sacred blessing of the 
Grail.” 


SCENA AND ARIA from “Oberon,” “Ocean! Thou Mighty Monster!” 
Carl Maria von Weber 

(Born at Eutin, December 18, 1786; died in London, June 5, 1826) 
This great number is from the second act of the opera, where it is sung by 


Reiza as the tempest subsides gradually under the cheering rays of the setting 
sun. The original English text thereof runs as follows: 
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Ocean! thou mighty monster, that liest curl’d 
Like a great green serpent round about the world— 
To musing eye, thou art an awful sight, 

When calmly sleeping in the morning light; 

But when thou risest in thy wrath, as now, 

And fling’st thy folds around some fated prow, 
Crushing the strong-ribb’d bark as ’twere a reed, 
Then, Ocean, art thou terrible indeed. 


Still I see thy billows flashing, 
Through the gloom their white foam flinging, 
And the breakers, sullen dashing; 
In mine ear hope’s knell is ringing. 
But, lo! methinks a light is breaking 
Slowly o’er the distant deep, 
Like a second morn, awaking 
Pale and feeble from its sleep. 
Brighter now, behold, ’tis beaming 
On the storm whose misty train 
Like some shatter’d flag is streaming, 
Or a wild steed’s flying mane. 


And now the sun bursts forth, the wind is lulling fast, 
And the broad wave but pants from fury past. 


Cloudless o’er the blushing water 
Now the setting sun is burning, 
Like a victor, red with slaughter, 
To his tent in triumph turning. 
Ah! perchance these eyes may never 
Look upon its light again, 
Fare thee well, bright orb, forever, 
Thou for me wilt rise in vain! 


But what gleams so white and fair, 
Heaving with the heaving billow? 
"Tis a sea-bird, wheeling there, 
O’er some wretch’s wat’ry pillow. 
No, it is no bird, I mark, 
Joy, it is a boat! a sail! 
And yonder rides a gallant bark 
Unimpaired by the gale! 


Oh, transport! My Huon! haste down to the shore. 
Quick, quick, for a signal this scarf shall be wav’d; 

They see me! they answer! they ply the strong oar; 
My husband! my love! we are sav’d, we are sav’d! 
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OVERTURE—“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR” - Otto Nicolai 
(Born at Konigsberg, June 9, 1810; died in Berlin, May 11, 1849) 


In popularity and even in the continuing charm of much of the music, 
Nicolai’s opera, “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” may almost be said to vie 
with Mendelssohn’s setting of ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” To be sure, in 
keeping with the subject, it is cast in a much lighter, shallower vein of almost 
clownish humor. While it may lack the poetic refinement of Mendelssohn’s 
fairies or of Goetz’s opera on “The Taming of the Shrew,” there is no denying 
the felicity of this music of the rollicking, rascally knight of Shakespeare. 


The opera was produced in Berlin in 1849, a few months before the death 
of the composer, who, ike many of his craft, did not live to enjoy the success 
of his best work. In the main the text, by H. S. Mosenthal, follows the story of 
Shakespeare’s comedy, with a change or translation of several of the names of 
the characters. There are the plots of the women, who invite the knight and 
have him carried away in a basket of clothes, to escape the husband, and in a 
later scene the knight is beaten, in feminine disguise. There is the romance of 
Anne Ford and her suitors three; and finally Sir John, in the Forest of 
Windsor, is set upon by the host of teasing fairies—in masquerade. 


The overture begins Andantino moderato in 4-4 time, with a genial melody 
of ’cellos and basses that is soon carried along in a chase of voices of the 
clarinets and violins with the lower strings and horn. Quicker answering 
phrases foreshadow and lead to the main theme of the Allegro vivace, in 2-4 
time. Here spirited melody rules throughout, that just escapes the frivolity of 
light opera. The contrasting theme, of slower swing, is probably the most 
appealing and best remembered of all the tunes. It leads to a romping chorus 
of all the voices. Later there is a varied treatment of the (second) slower 
melody, contrasting in its graceful swing with a rough and noisy rhythm. The 
melodies of the Allegro return in due order (the opening theme does not reap- 
pear), with a lively final song of the romping chorus. 


Otto Nicolai was born in Konigsberg, June 9, 1810. His early musical 
instruction was confined to the piano. In 1827 he was sent to Berlin and had 
lessons of Zelter, the teacher of Mendelssohn. From 1833 to 1837 he was 
organist to the chapel of the Prussian Embassy at Rome and there studied the 
ancient Italian masters. In a later stay at Rome he composed a series of Italian 
operas, of which several earned success. From 1841 to 1847 he lived in fruitful 
and happy activity in Vienna as conductor of the opera, and later of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts. In 1847 he removed to Berlin as conductor of the court 
opera, and there on March 9, 1849, “The Merry Wives of Windsor’ was 
produced with brilliant success. The composer died on the following May 11th. 


—-P. H. G. 
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WEYVLA’S SONG» 2200-9 =) ee ee Wolf 


(Born at Windischgratz, Styria, March 13, 1860; died in Vienna, 
February 22, 1903) 


Hail, sacred isle, dear land! 

Far distant shining! 

The mists, beguiled by thy sunny strand 

From ocean, chaplets for the gods are twining. 
Eternal waves ascending 

Thy slopes, lost youth regain. 

Before thine altar bending, 

Great monarchs, thy vassals, bow to thee. 


THE ERLKING oc ek te err eee 


(Born at Lichtenthal, near Vienna, January 31,1797; died in Vienna, 
November 19, 1828) 


Oh, who rides so late through nightwinds wild? 
It is the father with his child; 

He folds him securely, close in his arm; 

He clasps him safely, he keeps him warm. 

My son, why hid’st thou thy face in fear? 

Dost, father, not see the Fairy King near? 

’Tis but a streak of mist, my son. 

Thou lovely boy, come go with me, 

Full merry a game I'll play with thee; 

Right gay are the flow’rs in my garden green, 
And my mother hath garments of golden sheen. 
Oh father, my father, and dost thou not hear 
What promise the Erlking pours in my ear? 

Be quiet, be still, little one, 

The dry leaves are rustling by nightwinds blown. 
Wilt lovely lad not go with me? 

All my charming daughters shall wait on thee, 
My daughters, who lead in the gay nightly dance, 
With songs and caresses thy soul will entrance. 
Oh father, my father, oh see’st thou not 

The Erlking’s daughters in yon dark spot? 

My son, my son, full clearly I see 

The light of the moon on the old willow tree. 

I love thee, lad, thy beauty hath fill’d me with lust, 
And thou be not willing, thence force thee I must. 
Oh father, my father, I’m caught in his arm, 

The Erlking hath rudely done me a harm. 

Fear fills the father; he spurs madly on; 
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He clasps still more closely his low-moaning son; 
His home at last is reached in dread— 
Clasped to his bosom his child lies dead! 
(English translation by H. E. Krehbiel. 
Bae 1919, by Margaret Matzenauer.) 


SAPPHIC ODE - - - - Johannes Brahms 
(Born at Hamburg, May 7, 1833; aed in cron April 3, 1897) 


Roses gathered I in the night by darkling way, 
Sweeter breathed their fragrance than e’er by day, 
Moving branches o’er me in fullness strewing; 

Showers bedewing, 

So thy kisses’ fragrance as nought hath charmed, 
Kisses caught by night from thy lips unharmed; 
Thou too moved, moved by deepest feeling, 

Dewy tears revealing. 


SPRING NIGHT 5g ERE MS ae eta hy yee Robert Schumann 


(Born at Zwickau, Saxony, June 8, 1810; died in Endenich, 
near Bonn, July 29, 1856) 


O’er the Garden’s scented bowers 
Heard I now the songbird sweet. 
Spring returns with fairest flowers 
Freshly blooming at our feet. 
Now for joy my tears are flowing, 
Such delight! ah, can it be? 
Tis an olden wonder, showing 
In the soft moonlight to me. 


Moon and star the story telling, 
Rustling grove in dreamy tone, 

Nightingale the song is swelling: 
“She is thine, she is thine own.” 


SYMPHONIC POEM—Phaeton - - - Charles Camille Saint-Saens 
(Born at Paris, October 9, 1835; died in Algiers, December 16, 1921) 


The symphonic poem of “Phaeton” has for its story the legend of the un- 
fortunate amateur charioteer of the sun, who, having obtained permission to 
drive the fiery steeds, approaches so near the earth that it is only saved from 
destruction by Jupiter, who interposes with a timely thunderbolt, and hurls the 
reckless driver into outer limbo. It begins with a bright, pleasant melody, the 
driver evidently contemplating an agreeable journey. Soon another theme 
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comes in: the chariot is taking an upward flight. Anon he loses his course, 
and the first theme appears with significant chromatic changes. His indecision, 
fear, and despair are clearly indicated in the uncertain, abrupt, and wandering 
character of the music. At last Jupiter settles matters with an outburst of 
trumpets; and the poem closes with the second theme in dirge form, singing a 
lament for the unfortunate victim of over-curiosity and confidence. 


ISOLDE’S LOVE-DEATH from “Tristan and Isolde’ - Richard Wagner 


One can speak lightly of the aspect of simplicity and familiarity that 
Tristan wears for the musical world of our time—and, in fact, so much a part 
of the intellectual fiber of modernity has it become that we can scarcely imagine 
the prodigious effect of its initial disclosure sixty years ago. Yet even today 
how overwhelming is the impression made by this music!—not by its strange- 
ness and daring, but by its ineffable beauty, its terrible eloquence, its crowding 
miracles of inspiration, the incomparable genius that flames through it from 
the first note to the last. For more than half a century the world has listened 
to it, watching its loveliness unfold and sitting wordless in the presence of its 
heights and depths. Here, surely, are “thoughts that wander through eternity.” 
Here is a temple of the spirit wherein we would fain believe that the Presence 
that broods within is repeating the fathomless declaration of the Gita: “I am 
Beauty itself amid beautiful things.”’ 


Isolde’s Love-Death, among the most inspired pages of Wagner’s immortal 
‘Tristan and Isolde,” is one of the favorite concert selections from this the most 
beautiful work from this great master. 

The following English translation is by Henry Edward Krehbiel: 


Sweetly, gently, see him smiling! Now his eyelids lightly open! Friends, 
behold it, see ye not? How a radiance bright surrounds him, like the rays from 
starlit skies. See ye not, how his heart with courage fills; strong and pure his 
breast proudly swells? Mild as zephyrs, balmy, sweet, from his lips the breath 
exhales. Rapture! Friends, feel ye, see ye not? Are these strains but for my 
hearing, that so wondrous soft, endearing, bliss lamenting, e’er assenting, 
reconciling, all-beguiling, from him pouring, high upsoaring, to my soul sweet 
peace restoring, loud resounding, me surrounding, are they waves of song eternal, 
are they clouds of perfume supernal, shall I breathe them, hear their singing ? 
Shall I shrink them, plunge beneath them, mid sweet odor o’ life beneath them? 
In the billowy surge, in the resonant urge, in the all filling breath of the world, 
immerse me, disperse me, witting less, find sweet bliss! 





MONTREAT AUDITORIUM 
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OVERTURE—"Tannhauser” - - - - - - Richard Wagner 


The Overture begins with the pilgrims’ march, Andante Maestoso, at first 
proclaimed in quartet of wood and horns. ’Cellos and violas presently enter in 
the second phrase, followed by other strings and oboes. Gradually the full 
chorus unite on the returning main melody, and here, as the brass blow the 
hymn, violins are coursing in tumultuous accompaniment, just as in the 
triumphant return of the Elder Pilgrims. The march and the pulsing rhythm 
die down to simplest verse as at the beginning and vanish before the sudden 
apparition of the Siren music, as in the scene of the Venusberg. 

The climax of Bacchantine revels leads straight to Tannhauser’s ardent 
song to Venus, but without his plea for release. The song springs twice from 
the tempest of Siren strains. In the midst of the mad revels, suddenly the 
pulsing phrase has changed into the accompanying figure of the devout hymn. 
As the strain is lulled, the hymn returns, again beneath coursing strains,— 
changed here to even pace. Finally in fullest chorus, in still broader pace, a 
final verse rings out with triumphant conclusion. 


Pel G 


LARGO from the ‘“‘“New World Symphony,” Op.95 - - Anton Dvorak 


(Born at Mulhausen, near Kralup, Bohemia, September 8, 1841, 
died at Prague, May 1, 1904) 


While in this country, Dvorak was greatly interested in Negro and Indian 
melodies, In this symphony many of the themes used are Negro in character. 

The “New World Symphony” is now recognized as one of the masterpieces 
in symphonic form that has been written since the time of Brahms. 

Dvorak is of all later masters the most eminent folk-musician. He shows 
greatest sympathy, freedom and delight in revelling among the simple tones and 
rhythms of popular utterance, rearing on them, all in poetic spontaneity, a 
structure of high art. Without strain or show, Dvorak stood perhaps the most 
genuine of late composers, with firm foot on the soil of native melody, yet with 
the balance and restraint and the clear vision of the trained master. 

In the slow movement, the “Largo,” played today, we are estopped from 
seeking forms that are native and thrown wholly upon a study of the spirit. 
According to Dr. Dvorak’s own statement to this writer, the “Largo” is a musical 
publication of a mood which came over him when he was reading the story of 
Hiawatha’s wooing. He was fond of Longfellow’s poem, and even thought of 
it for an opera subject. In its principal melody, which is sung with exquisite 
effect by the English horn over a soft accompaniment by the divided strings, 
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there is a world of tenderness, and possibly, also, a suggestion of the sweet 
loneliness of night on the prairies: but such images are best left to the indi- 
vidual imagination. The movement has several melodies, which vary in senti- 
ment, but the transitions are never violent. There is a striking episode in the 
middle of the movement constructed out of a little staccato melody, first an- 
nounced by the oboe and taken up by one instrument after another, which seems 
intended to suggest a gradual awakening of animal life in the prairie scene; and 
a striking use is made of trills exchanged between the instrumental choirs as if 
they were the voices of the night, or dawn, in converse. 


| 
CONCERTO in’ F Minor, Op. 21° (> 9 =e ee ederi Copa 


(Born in Zelazawa-Wola, Poland, March 1, 1809; died in Paris, 
October 17, 1849) 

t 

The composer of this rarely beautiful Concerto, Frederic Chopin, was the 

creator of compositions almost entirely for the pianoforte, and wrote for this 

instrument several new forms (which have now become types) which reflected 

his genius in a most unusual manner. Destined from the first for music, both 

as an artist and creator, it is of interest to know that he made his first public 

appearance when only nine years old. At eighteen he was a full-fledged artist 
with an established reputation. 


An historian writes: ‘When we consider the artistic significance of Chopin’s 
works, the depth, fulness and variety of their emotional content, the force of 
contrast, the vigor, subtlety and vividness of imagination, the richness of 
harmony and modulation, the beauty of the melody, the perfection of form, the 
ease and power with which the intellectual elements are controlled, the sure 
intuition by which the musical means are adapted to the requirements of expres- 
sion, the refinement which pervades the whole, we have in this original creator 
one of whom the whole world recognizes as a master composer.” 


This Concerto was probably composed in 1829 and played at two concerts 
in Warsaw in 1830 by Chopin who had an immense success. It is cast in three 
movements: 


I. Maestoso, F minor, 4-4 time, a movement of transcendent beauty and 
profound musical feeling. 

II. Larghetto, A flat major, common time. This is poetic and serene 
in the first and last sections, with dramatic unisonic passages in its middle 
period. Chopin entertained for this movement an especial regard, often 
playing it. And Schumann said, ‘“‘What are ten editorial crowns compared to 
one such movement as this!” 

III. Allegro vivace, 3-4 time, beginning in F minor, modulating into 
A flat major and ending brilliantly in F major. This concluding movement 
is graceful and full of pure sweet melody in arabesque figuration. The whole 
Concerto is in Chopin’s happiest vein and only he could have done justice tc 
its subtle nuances. 


JEG 





HELEN PUGH 
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NOCTURNE AND SCHERZO from “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” Music, 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


(Born at Hamburg, February 3, 1809; died in Leipzig, November 4, 1847) 


Almost at the same time, towards the end of the “‘classic” period, the fairy 
note first appeared in music in two separate dramatic settings. 


Weber’s “Oberon” was produced at Covenant Garden, London, on April 
21, 1826. In August, 1826, the Overture to the “Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 
was played privately in the garden house of the Mendelssohns at Berlin. To the 
older master the fairies whispered their strains just before his end, to the younger 
at the threshold of manhood. It is worthy of special remark that the fairy note 
was absolutely new in music; the two productions were entirely separate; the 
quality of each was distinctive, and free from mutual influence. 


One of the striking elements in the history of this work is the youthful age 
at which the Overture was written, and the interval of seventeen years before 
the composition of the remainder. The Overture was completed in August, 
1826, in Mendelssohn’s eighteenth year. It was played publicly for the first 
time in Stettin, in February, 1827. In spite of the much later composition of 
the other numbers, at a mature age, the Overture is absolutely in keeping with 
the remainder, not only in the actual motifs, but in the spirit and poetic quality. 
Moreover, it has ever maintained an equal share of popularity. It is interesting 
that in the vein of poetic Scherzo, which has proven the most characteristic and 
permanent element of his art, Mendelssohn achieved his earliest success, just as 
Schubert had written some of his greatest songs (the “Erlking”’ and Margaret 
at the Spinning Wheel’’) at eighteen. 


The remaining numbers of the ‘“Midsummer Night’s Dream” were written 
in obedience to a command of the King of Prussia, in the composer’s capacity 
of “General Music Director” at Berlin. They were produced at Potsdam at the 
New Palace in October, 1843. 


Of the Scherzo, the main theme is continued in the following number, in 
the first scene of the second act, to the speech of the Fairy: 


“Over hill, over dale, 
I do wander everywhere.” 


Indeed, the Scherzo is a kind of prelude to the second act. It “rings up the 
curtain, discloses the fairy world . . . with its chattering elves and their 
mischievous gambols, interrupted now and then by the griefs of the unfortunate 
and tormented lovers, and gradually dies away in airy lightness.” 


The Notturno “with its exquisite horn passages and genuine feeling of the 
woods,”’ comes after the third act when all are lying asleep. To its strains 
“Bottom has his ‘exposition of sleep,’ and Titania falls into slumber, caressing 
and doting upon her uncouth lover in the ass’s head.” 

Peo Gis 
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DANCE from “L’Arlesienne Suite” - - - - - - Georges Bizet 
For analytical notes, see page 56. 


MILITARY MARCH—“Pomp and Circumstance” - - Str Edward Elgar 
(Born at Broadheath, June 2, 1857) 


This brilliant work is the first of two military marches written by Elgar 
many years before he became famous throughout the musical world as the 
composer of the most original of oratorios for the great English festivals. The 
march, whose name indicates its character, is, as has been noted elsewhere, 
‘‘a spirited and heavily-scored composition opening with a short introduction, 
a few preluding measures leading to the march proper—in D major, Allegro, 
con molto fuoco and 2-4 time. An expressive trio—in G major, Largamente— 
leads to a repetition of the first part of the movement, after which the theme 
of the trio returns—fortissimo molto maestoso. It concludes with a short and 


flourishing coda.”’ 
Pete Ge 





SAMUEL GARDNER 
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OVERTURE—“Carnival,” Op.92. - - - -  - Anton Dvorak 


When Dvorak came to America in the autumn of 1892, to assume his post 
as Director of Mrs. Thurber’s National Conservatory, he was exhibited to the 
local savages at a “Grand Concert” (as the announcements proclaimed it) in 
Carnegie Hall. It was, indeed, a grand occasion. Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson made a speech about “the New World of Columbus” (which, by a 
happy accident, had been discovered just 400 years before) and “‘the New World 
of Music’”’—not the celebrated E minor symphony of Dr. Dvorak, as yet un- 
written, but the new tonal continent about to be explored by the eminent ~ 
Bohemian. There was a great audience; America was sung by a chorus of 300; 
Mr. Seidl conducted Liszt’s Tasso; the incomparable Emil Fischer, with Mme. 
de Vere-Sapio, appeared as soloists; and Dvorak himself conducted a Te Deum 
written especially for the occasion, and a tripartite work for orchestra announced 
as a Triple Overture: Nature, Life, Love. 

The cycle of overtures is nowadays split apart, and its component elements 
figure upon contemporary programs as separate works, with different titles, 
Nature being represented by In der Natur (Op. 91), Life by the Carnival Over- 
ture (Op. 92), and Love by Othello (Op. 93). But when Dvorak composed the 
pieces in 1891 he intended them to be played together; and a program-note 
circulated at the New York concert conveyed to the audience what was ‘under- 
stood to be an authorized publication of Dvorak’s own interprepation of his 
poetic scheme. 

‘This composition (declared the annotator) is a musical expression of the 
emotions awakened in Dr. Dvorak by certain aspects of the three great creative 
forces of the Universe—Nature, Life, and Love. . . . The three parts of 
the Overture are linked together by a certain underlying melodic theme. This 
theme recurs with the insistence of the inevitable personal note marking the 
reflections of a humble individual, who observes and is moved by the manifold 
signs of the unchangeable laws of the Universe. 

“If the first part (Nature) suggested J/ Penseroso, the second (Carnival), 
with its sudden revulsion to wild mirth, cannot but call up the same poet’s 
L’Allegro, with its lines to “Jest and youthful jollity.” The dreamer of the 
afternoon and evening has returned to scenes of human life, and finds himself 
drawn into the 

busy hum of men 


When the merry bells ring round, 
5 And the jolly rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid, 
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dancing in spirited Slavonic measures. Cymbals clang, strange instruments 
clash; and the passionate cry of the violins whirls the dreamer madly into a 
Bohemian revel. Anon the wild mirth dies away, as if the beholder were fol- 
lowing a pair of straying lovers, whom the boisterous gayety of their companions, 
with clangor of voices and instruments, reach but dimly. A lyric melody 
sustained by one violin, the English horn, and some flutes, sets in, and almost 
unconsciously returns to the sweet pastoral theme, like a passing recollection of 
the tranquil scenes of nature. But even this seclusion may not last. A band of 
merry maskers bursts in, the stirring Slavonic theme of the introduction reap- 
pears, and the three themes of the second overture—the humorous, the pathetic, 
and the pastoral—are merged into one, with the humorous in the ascendant, till 
a reversion changes the order. The whole ends in the same gay A major key 
with which it began.” 





L. G. 


SYMPHONY NO.5 in C Minor - - - - #£Ludwig van Beethoven 
(Born at Bonn, December 16, 1770; died in Vienna, March 26, 1827) 


The C minor symphony is probably the best known and most admired of 
the nine, perhaps because it is the most human in its qualities. Beethoven 
himself has left us a clew to its meaning, and with that clew nearly all critics 
have arrived at substantially the same decision,—namely, that it pictures the 
struggles of the individual with Fate, the alteration of hope and despair, and 
the final triumph, in contradistinction, for instance, with the motives of the 
Ninth Symphony, where the same struggle is fought, only upon the broader field 
of the world; where the triumph is the same, only it is the triumph of the 
unviersal brotherhood. In speaking of the first four notes of the opening move- 
ment, Beethoven said, some time after he had finished the symphony: “So pocht 
das Schicksal an die Pforte” (““Thus Fate knocks at the door’); and between 
that opening knock and the tremendous rush and sweep of the Finale, the 
emotions which come into play in the great conflicts of life are depicted. 


In the Fifth, as in the Third Symphony, we find that concentration of 
thought and labor which makes these two musical poems so all-powerful and 
overwhelming in their effect. It is not marked by a spontaneous flow of musical 
phrases lightly strung together, or by mere toying with musical forms; but each 
motive represents a concentrated essence of thought which, once heard, makes 
an indelible impression, and apparently admits of no change. His sketch-book 
shows what infinite labor Beethoven bestowed upon the modelling of these 
unique themes before he adopted the forms in which they are used in the 
symphony. Once they had left the master’s hand, however, they were no longer 
fancies, but facts; and it took little more than the musical Vulcan at his smithy 
to drive these facts home until the merest tyro should feel their weight. We give 
only a few quotations, but bearing them in mind, the listener will be able to 
follow the development of this passionate outpouring of a passionate mind while 
brooding over its fate. 
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The holds occur frequently, as well as the abrupt chords leading up to a 
pause. The persistency with which the theme is repeated and carried upward 
in a steady crescendo, only to vent its rage in those terrible three notes, dropping 
into a third below and cut short by two abrupt chords, well depicts the persistent 
struggle of a great mind with the misfortunes of life. After the statement of 
inexorable fate by the horns, it almost seems as if the proud mortal were pleading 
his case and appealing for mercy; but the pitiless cry at the five-fold repetition 
of the four notes grows unendurable, and, stung to the quick, he hurls his 
defiance against the gods. A period of exhaustion characterizes a passage in 
which the winds alternate with the strings during thirty-two measures, in short 
chords ever drooping until roused again to life and strife by the motive given in 
unison by the whole orchestra. The last motive may simply be described as a 
hammer and anvil, and no one who hears it can mistake our meaning. 


Of the Andante con moto, in A flat, 3-8 time, we quote only the principal 
phrases: In the second movement the first phrase breathes sweet consolation, 
while the second points onward and upward, promising peace and happiness to 
the anxious heart, with a bold transition assuring the sufferer of glorious 
triumph and happiness. The measures preceding this outburst produce a 
thrilling effect by the use of the ominous ninth below the melody, which in the 
second violins and violas raises the ghost of the Fate motive of the first part 
with its three strokes. 


The Allegro Scherzo, in C minor, starts out with a timid ‘question, but in 
the answer it seems as if the youthful hero had grappled with the decrees of 
Fate and boldly turned the point of the weapon against his foe. Three strokes 
of the first movement which started on an up beat are now defiantly turned 
into beginning and ending on the strong beat and boldly carry the day. The 
second part of the Scherzo, in the key of C major, which represents the Trio, 
opens with a strong and boisterous passage for the ’cellos and basess, gradually 
re-enforced by the violins, and carried to a joyful climax, from which a gradual 
decrescendo leads back into the first part. 


After the hold the now victorious triple beat starts pianissimo in the 
clarinets and changes from instrument to instrument, but always pianissimo, as 
if intended thoroughly to repress any premature exultation. The kettledrum 
finally takes up the beat, and for forty-eight measures persistently furnishes the 
rhythm. The violins take courage and begin an upward sweep, always 
pianissimo and in ever-widening intervals, until it reaches the dominant seventh 
chord, when the footing for a triumphant onslaught seems secured, and with a 
short crescendo we rush into the jubilant march of the last Allegro, in the key of 
C major, common time. 


This is joy unbounded, not without manly dignity in the first four measures, 
but soon giving way to an abandon of exultation. The upward sweep from the 
sixth measure, ending twice on the octave, is in its third repetition carried a 
third higher, as of breaking all bounds, and naturally flows into a dotted 
rhythmic figure which only increases the excitement. The tender element, the 
loving figure, be it woman or angel, that breathed its consolation in the second 
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movement, is recognized in the following short episode, but is soon drawn into 
the general hymn of joy. After a perfect whirl on the dominant chord of G 
for twenty measures, the violins having a tarantelle-like figure in triplets, the 
movement is suddenly interrupted by an episode of fifty-four measures in triple 
time, recalling the Scherzo in its rhythm, but in reality only a prolongation of 
the dominant chord, which was cut short at its climax so as to make a more 
deliberate change at the repetition of the grand march of joy. 
GRP. 
, 
The exuberant Gilbert K. Chesterton is no musician—he declares, indeed, 
that he is ‘‘so ignorant of music that he doesn’t even mind it.” Yet, in the 
presence of certain far-sweeping pages of Beethoven’s, overwhelming in their 
contrasts of titanic power and ineffable tenderness, one recalls a line of Chester- 
ton’s that seems as if it might have been written with ‘some of this tremendous 
music echoing in his ears: ‘we list the trump of fate and hear a linnet sing.” 
For the marvel of Beethoven’s genius was that he could turn from tragic passion 
and the utterance of an almost cosmic woe, to traceries as delicate as Spring 
boughs against the sky, notations as haunting and fugitive as wind among the 
reeds. As Leigh Hunt said of Landor, he is like a stormy mountain pine on 
which bloom lilies. 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN in D Major, Op. 35 Peter Iljitch Tschaikowsky 
(Born at Votkinsk, Russia, May 7, 1840; died in Petrograd, November 6, 1893) 


I. Allegro moderato. 
II. Canzonetta, Andante. 
III. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo. 


This Concerto was written in the Spring of 1878; it was originally dedi- 
cated to Leopold Auer, who found the work beyond him. Adolph Brodsky 
became acquainted with it, and his enthusiasm led him to give its first public 
performance at a Philharmonic concert in Vienna, December 4, 1881. Tschai- 
kowsky thereupon altered the dedication in favor of Brodsky. 


The critics have shown almost as much hostility to this work as to the 
greatest works of Wagner. MHanslick, who could generally be counted on to 
assail masterpieces of the highest order, was particularly vehement against this 
Concerto. His criticism may be found in Modeste Tschaikowsky’s biography of 
his brother, and makes amusing reading. 


The Concerto was first played in this country by the late Maud Powell. 
On April 6, 1888, she played only the first movement at a Seidel-concert at 
Chickering Hall; on January 19, 1899, she played the entire work with the 
Symphony Society of New York. 
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“A NIGHT ON BALD MOUNTAIN,” Symphonic Poem, 
Modeste Petrovich Moussorgsky 


(Born at Karevo, in the Government of Pskoff, Russia, March 28, 1835; 
died in Petrograd, March 28, 1881) 


M. D. Calvocoressi, in his able and authoritative Life of Moussorgsky, 
calls this “the most developed” of Moussorgsky’s instrumental compositions. 
He means, undoubtedly, the most completely expressed; but his phrase might 
easily be understood in a different sense: for this music, according to statements 
made in Rimsky-Korsakow’s Ma Vie Musicale and corroborated by others, 
underwent a remarkable series of transformations. It is said that in the beginning 
it was a youthful composition entitled St. John’s Eve, for piano and orchestra, 
written in 1867 under the influence of Liszt’s Danse Macabre and Belioz’s 
Witches’ Sabbath. But it was “severely criticized” by Balakirew, and Mous- 
sorgsky laid it aside. Later he returned to it, and revamped it for use in the 
opera-ballet Mlada which it was planned that Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Borodin, and Cui should write in collaboration (this was three or four years 
later). Moussorgsky adapted his piece for use in the composite opera as music 
for the revels of Chernobog, the Black God, and he introduced voice parts. But 

the Mlada project fell through. Moussorgsky then purposed to introduce the 
much-modified composition into his opera The Fair at Sorotchinsk, which he 
began in 1877 to a libretto after Gogol, but did not finish. In its final incarna- 
tion, the piece exists as the symphonic poem played on this occasion. It is 
partly the work of Rimsky-Korsakow, and his remarks on the subject (in 
Ma Vie Musicale) should be quoted: ‘Since none of the variants [those 
described above] could be played in public,” he wrote, “I determined to write 
an instrumental piece with the material furnished by Moussorgsky, retaining 
all that was best and most unified in the composer’s work, and avoiding, as far 
as possible, the addition of any conceptions of my own. ‘The proper thing to do 
was to create a form in which Moussorgsky’s ideas would be framed to the best 
advantage.” 

Five years after the death of Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakow conducted 
his version of A Night on Bald Mountain at a concert of the Russian Symphony 
Society in Petrograd (October 27, 1886). 


The score is prefaced by the following argument: 

“Subterranean sounds of unearthly voices. Appearance of the Spirits of 
Darkness, followed by that of the god Chernobog. Glorification of Chernobog, 
and celebration of the Black Mass. Witches’ Sabbath. At the heights of the 
orgies, the bell of the little village church is heard from afar. The Spirits of 
Darkness are dispersed. Daybreak.”’ 

Bald Mountain, near Kieff, in Southern Russia, was the legendary scene 
of the Slavic Walpurgisnacht, and there the witches, sorcerers, demons and 
unclean spirits foregathered for their Sabbath revels. On that night the 
-peasants shuddered in their cottages, after placing nettles in their windows as a 
protective charm against the Powers of Darkness. 
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Mr. Calvocoressi points out that the form of this work is clear and simple: 
a symphonic Allegro running into a short Andante. Assuming that the original 
version of the piece was not materially different from this final one, he pro- 
nounces A Night on Bald Mountain ‘“‘a significant creation.” At that time, as 
he reminds us, the Russian school of music-makers had scarcely begun the 
series of picturesque symphonic poems with which we are familiar. Rimsky’s 
Sadko (afterward revised) was composed in the same year—1867; Balakirew’s 
Thamar was begun in 1867, completed in 1882. Tschaikowsky, then twenty- 
seven, composed his first symphonic poem, Fatum (“‘Destiny’’), in 1868; Romeo 
and. Juliet was begun in 1869. Moussorgsky, thinks Mr. Calvocoressi, deserves, 
therefore, to be counted amongst the innovators. A Night on Bald Mountain, 
he remarks, differs from the Witches’ Sabbath in Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony 
in this respect: its picturesqueness arises from ‘“‘the quality of the themes and 
the tonal and rhythmic atmosphere,—as with all Russian symphonic poems,— 
and not from mere picturesqueness of arrangement, as in Berlioz.” This 
distinction, though perhaps a little obscure (we are not quite sure what Mr. 
Calvocoressi means by “‘picturesqueness of arrangement”) is nevertheless worth 
pondering. He admits handsomely that Berlioz’s work “furnished the Russians 
with a precedent, if not a model’’—which is fairly obvious, since the Symphonic 
Fantastique preceded the earliest of the Russian works mentioned by Mr. 


Calvocoressi by thirty-seven years. 
TLeG: 





JULIA CLAUSSEN 
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FOURTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 


“SAMSON AND DELILAH,” Opera in Three Acts, 
Charles Camille Saint-Saens 


English version by Nathan Haskell Dole 


Charles Camille Saint-Saens is unique among French composers in that he 
has made his mark in every field of composition. He is an accomplished 
pianist, a clever organist, the greatest French symphonist, and an operatic com- 
poser of great distinction. The great reputation enjoyed by many bizarre com- 
positions like the ‘‘Dance of Death,” “Le Route d’ Omphale,” and “Phaeton,” 
has made him known to concert audiences, but his fame rests more securely on 
his symphonies, piano concertos, and operas, which also enjoy great popularity. 
He employs classic forms with ease, and has been influenced but little by ultra- 
modern tendencies, is, in fact, one of the most uncompromising opponents of the 
Wagnerian style. To say that he has not been influenced in his writings by 
the spirit which dominates music at this time would be to deny him the posses- 
sion of the fundamental qualities of a great composer, but he has strenuously 
objected to that lawless use of modern freedom of style which characterizes the 
works of many of the younger men, whose enthusiasm has not been tempered 
by wide experience and observation. ‘Samson and Delilah” is justly considered 
one of his greatest works. The present school of composition is in many ways 
a reaction against former practises, and will surely justify its promises if its 
representatives are guided by the principles which find their most perfect ex- 
pression in the works of Camille Saint-Saens. 


This characterization of Saint-Saens was written several years ago and 
nothing in its needs revision but the concluding sentence. ‘The present school 
of composition” is anything but a “reaction against former practises,” and his 
strenuous objections have been of no avail—while he himself has made no 
significant advance in his art. 


Between 1677, the date of the performance of the oratorio “II Sansone,” 
by G. P. Colonna, and 1877, inclusive, fifteen different settings of this text have 
been made, of which eight have been in the oratorio form, five in the operatic, 
while the melodrama and ballet have each claimed one. The ballet was com- 
posed by Count von Gallenburg, the husband of Guilietta Guiccardi, beloved of 
Beethoven. Four of the operatic scores, one by Rameau, with text by Voltaire, 


and one by Duprez, received private performances, while the setting by Raff 
has remained unheard. Saint-Saens’ opera was not received with enthusiasm 
by his countrymen, as is shown by the following record: Finished in 1872, the 
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first stage performance was given in Weimar, December 2, 1877, followed in 
1883 by Hamburg. It was first given in France in 1890 at Rouen, but it was 
not until November 23, 1892, that it was heard in the Grand Opera at Paris, 
after it had been successful in nine other French cities, and had been enthu- 
siastically received in Florence and Geneva. The third act had been performed 
at an earlier date at one of the Cologne concerts (1880) and its adaptability for 
concert use was demonstrated by the fact that it was so given in Brussels under 
the direction of the composer, and further emphasized by its first performance 
in this country by the New York Oratorio Society under the lead of Walter 
Damrosch, March 25, 1892. 


The following sketch of the Saint-Saens opera is translated freely from 
Les Annales du Theatre et de la Musique, by Noel and Stouling, 1892: 


“The Prelude is singular. There is a darting phrase which is developed, 
and mingled with this phrase is a chorus of Hebrews, sung behind the curtain. 
The lamenting captives ask deliverance of God. The fugal form of the number, 
which continues until the rise of the curtain, indicates at once the severe and 
classic nature of the work. Samson arouses the courage of his companions and 
prepares the revolt which the insolence of Abimelech brings to a head. Samson 
kills the Satrap of Gaza, and the Israelites exeunt at the right of the stage. The 
High Priest of Dagon descends, attended, from the temple, and curses Samson. 
The return of the triumphant Hebrews is one of the most ingenious numbers 
of the opera. There is a chorus of basses, to which liturgic color and rhythm 
give astonishing breadth, and they emphasize the more strongly the fresh 
chorus of the women of Philistia, ‘Now Spring’s generous hand.’ This charm- 
ing phrase will be found again in the temple scene, the last tableau, as will the 
melodic design of the great duet of the second act, but ironically, in the 
orchestra, while Delilah insults the blinded hero. The Dance of the Priestesses 
of Dagon, which follows the chorus, is of delightful inspiration, and it prepares 
effectively the grandeur of the drama that follows. Delilah looks earnestly at 
Samson and sings to him, and Samson listens, not heeding the old man near 
him who says, “The powers of hell have created this woman, fair to the eye, to 
disturb thy repose.’ 


‘The second act is in the valley of Sorek. Delilah’s house is at the left. 
It is surrounded with Eastern and luxuriant plants. Night is coming on. 
Delilah sings a passionate appeal to Love, invoking his aid. Then comes the 
duet with the High Priest who, deceived by the feigned love of Delilah, begs 
of her to deliver Samson to him; Delilah reveals her real hatred in a dramatic — 
burst. The duet of Samson and the temptress is, as one knows, the chief num- 
ber of the work. It is impossible to paint better the hesitation of Samson, as he 
stands between love and religious faith. The great phrase of Delilah is a 
superb expression of passion. The orchestral storm hastens the action on the 
stage, and when the elemental fury is at its height, Delilah enters her dwelling. 
Samson follows her; and the curtain falls on the appearance of the Philistines 
to master their foe. : 
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“The first tableau of the third act is a lament of remarkable intensity. 
Samson mourns his sin and a chorus of Hebrews behind the scenes reproach 
him and despair. The style is here rather that of the oratorio than the opera. 
An exquisite chorus follows, ‘Dawn now on the hill-tops,’ which brings to mind 
the chorus of Philistines in the first act. Then comes the ballet so well known 
in concerts. From this moment until the fall of the curtain there runs in the 
orchestra a hurried motive, which is heard with rhythmic effect in the evolution 
of the sacred dance; which gives the measure to the bitter mocking of Delilah 
and the sacrificial ceremonies; which, constantly quicker and more impetuous, 
accentuates the movement of the final chorus. The motive is feverish, mystical, 
its rapid pulsations give the idea finally of the religious madness of the 
Philistines inspired by the rites at the shrine of Dagon. T he ballet is cut in two 
by a phrase of great breadth sustained by arpeggios of the harp, and thus is a 
strange solemnity given to the dance of the priestesses. After the irony of 
Delilah, and the supplication of Samson to the Lord, is a skilfully made canon, 
sung by Delilah and the High Priest. There is a sonorous chorus of great 
brilliancy, in which the effect is gained by simple means. Samson pulls down 
the temple, and the curtain falls with a few measures of orchestral fury.” 


AGT! CHORUS 

(Public place in the city of Gaza in Lord, wilt Thou have 

Palestine. At u., the portal of That we perish forever— 

Dagon. At the rising of the cur- The nation that alone 

tain a throng of Hebrews, men Hath known 

and women, are seen collected in ‘Thy light? Ah! all the day 

the open space, in attitudes of Do I humbly adore Him: 

grief and prayer. SAMSON 15 Deaf to my cry 


among them.) He gives me no reply, 
ScENE I Yet still I bow before Him 
CHORUS ; And implore Him 
God! Israel’s God! That He at last 
To our petition hearken To my aid may draw nigh! 
Thy children save! THE HEBREW MEN 
As they kneel in despair By savage foes our cities have been 
Heed Thou their prayer, harried ; 
_ While o’er them sorrows darken! Gentiles Thine altar with shame 
Oh, let Thy wrath Have profaned; 
Give place to loving care! Our tribes afar 
THE WOMEN To dire slavery carried 
Since Thou from us All scattered are 
Hast turned away Thy favor Scarce our name 
We are undone, Hath remained! 
In ‘vain Thy people fight. Art thou no more 


(Curtain rises.) The God of our salvation, 
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Who saved our sires 
From the chains that they wore? 
Lord! hast Thou forgot 
Those vows, sworn to our nation 
In days of yore, 
When Egypt hurt us sore? 
SAMSON (emerging from the 
throng at R.) 
Pause and stand 
O my brothers, 
And bless the holy name 
Of the God of our fathers! 
Your pardon is at hand, 
And your chains shall be broken! 
I have heard in my heart 
Words of hope softly spoken :— 
’Tis the voice of the Lord 
That through His servant speaketh, 
He doth His grace afford: 
Your lasting good He seeketh, 
Your throne shall be restored! 
Brothers; now break your fetters! 
Our altar let us raise 
To the God whom we praise! 
CHORUS 
Alas! vain words he utters, 
Freedom can ne’er be ours! 
Of arms our foes bereft us; 
How use our feeble powers? 
Only tears are left us! 
SAMSON 
Is your God not on high? 
Hath He not sworn to save you 
He is still your ally 
By the name that He gave you! 
"Twas for you alone 
That ~He spake 
thunders! 
His glory He hath shown 
To you by mighty wonders! 
He led through the Red Sea 
By miraculous ways, 
When our fathers did flee 
From a shameful oppression! 
CHORUS 
Past are those glorious days, 


through His 


God hath venged our transgression ; 
In His wrath He delays, 
Nor hears our intercession. 
_ SAMSON 
Wretched souls! hold your peace! 
Doubt not the God above you! 
Fall down upon your knees! 
Pray to Him who doth love you! 
Behold His mighty hand, 
The safeguard of our nation! 
With dauntless valor stand 
In hope of our salvation ! 
God the Lord speeds the right; 
God the Lord never faileth! 
He fills our arms with might, 
And our prayer now prevaileth! 
CHORUS 
Lo! the Spirit of the Lord 
Upon his soul hath rested! 
Come! our courage is restored; 
Let now His way be tested! 
We will march at His side; 
Deliverance shall attend us, 
For the Lord is our guide, 
And His arm shall defend us! 
SCENE II 
(The same. ABIMELECH, satrap of 
Gaza, enters at L., followed by a 
throng of warriors and soldiery 
of the Philistines.) 
ABIMELECH 
Who dares to raise the voice of pride? 
Do these slaves accuse their masters ? 
Who oft in vain our strength have 
tried, 
Would they now incur new disasters ? 
Conceal your despair 
And your tears! 
Our patience will hold out no longer; 
You have found that we are the 
stronger ; 
In vain your prayer, 
We mock your fears; 
Your God, whom we implore with 
anguish, 
Remaineth deaf to your call; 
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~ He lets you still in bondage lan- 


guish, 
On you His heavy judgments fall! 


If He from us desires to save you, 
Now let Him show His power divine, 
And shatter the chains your con- 
querers have you! 
Let the sun of freedom shine! 


Do ye hope in insolent daring 
Our God unto yours will yield, 
Jehovah with Dagon comparing, 
Who for us winneth the field? 
Nay, your timid God fears 
trembles 
When Dagon before Him is seen; 
He the plaintive dove resembles; 
~ Dagon the vulture bold and keen. 
SAMSON (inspired) 
O God, it is Thou he blasphemeth! 
Let ‘Thy wrath on his head descend, 
Lord of hosts! 
His power hath an end. 
On high like lightning gleameth 
The sword sparkling with fire; 
From the sky swiftly streameth 
The host burning with ire;— 
Yea! all the heavenly legions 
In their mighty array 
Sweep over boundless regions, 
And strike the foe with dismay. 
At last cometh the hour 
When God’s fierce fire shall fall: 
Its terrible power 
And His thunder appall. 
Lord, before Thy displeasure 
Helpless the earth shall quake; 
Thy wrath will know no measure 
When vengeance Thou shalt take! 


and 


ABIMELECH 
Give o’er! rashly blind! Cease thy 
railing, 


Wake not Dagon’s 
. entailing! 


wrath, death- 


SAMSON 
Israel! break your chain! 
Arise! display your might! 
Their idle threats disdain! 
See, the day follows night! 
Jehovah, God of light, 
Hear our prayer as of yore, 
And for Thy people fight! 
Let the right 
Win once more! 
CHORUS 
Israel! break your chain! 
Arise! display your might! 
Their idle threats disdain! 
See, the day follows night! 
Jehovah, God of light, 
Hear our prayer as of yore, 
And for Thy people fight! 
Let the right 
Win once more! 
SAMSON 
Lord, before Thy displeasure 
Helpless the earth shall quake; 
Thy wrath will know no measure 
When vengeance Thou shalt take! 
Thou the tempest unchainest; 
The storms Thy word obey; 
The vast sea Thou restrainest; 
Be our shield, Lord, today! 
CHORUS 
Israel! break your chain! 
Arise! display your might! 
Their idle threats disdain! 
See, the day follows night! 
Jehovah, God of light, 
Hear our prayer as of yore, 
And for Thy people fight! 
Let the right 
Win once more! 
Arise! display your might! 
(ABIMELECH springs at SAMSON, 
sword in hand, to strike him. 
SAMSON wrenches the sword 
away and strikes him. ABIME- 
LECH falls, crying, “Help.” The 
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PHILISTINES accompanying the 
satrap would gladly aid him, but 
SAMSON, brandishing the sword, 
keeps them at a distance. He oc- 
cupies the R. of stage, the greatest 
confusion reigns. SAMSON and 
the HEBREWS exeunt R. The 
gates of Dagon’s temple open; 
the HicH Priest, followed by a 
throng of attendants and guards, 
descends the steps of the portico; 
he pauses before ABIMELECH’S 
dead body. The PHILISTINES 
respectfully draw back before 
him.) 


ScENES III anp IV 
(The same, the HicH PRIEST, at- 
tendants, guards.) 
HIGH PRIEST 
What see I? 
Abimelech by slaves struck down 
and dying! 
Oh, let them not escape! 
To arms! Pursue the flying! 
Wreak revenge on your foes! 
For the prince they have slain! 
Strike down beneath your blows 
These slaves, who flee in vain! 


Curse you and your nation forever, 
Children of Israel! 
I fain your tribe from earth would 
sever, 
And leave no trace to tell! 
Curse him, too, their guide! 
hate him! 
Him will I stamp ’neath my feet! 
A cruel doom must now await him; 
He shall die when we meet! 
Curse her, too, the mother who bore 
him, 
And all her hateful race! 
May she who faithful love once swore 
him 
Prove heartless, false, and base. 


How I 


Cursed be the God of his nation, 

That God his only trust; 

His temple shake from its foundation, 

His altar fall to dust! 

(Exeunt L., bearing ABIMELECH’S 
dead body. Just as the PHILIs- 
TINES leave the stage, followed 
by the HicH Priest, _ the 
HEBREWS, old men and children, 
enter R. It is broad daylight.) 

SCENE V 

(The HeBrew WoMEN and OLD 
MEN; then SAMSON and the 
victorious HEBREWS.) 

HEBREW OLD MEN 
Praise ye Jehovah! ‘Tell all the 
wondrous story! 

Psalms of praise loudly swell! 

God is the Lord! In His power and 
His glory 

He hath saved Israel! 

Through Him weak arms _ have 
triumphed o’er the masters, 

Whose might oppressed them sore; 


- Upon their heads He hath poured 


great disasters, 
They will mock Him no more! 
(The HeExsrews, led by SAMSON, 
enter R.) 
AN OLD HEBREW 
His hand in anger stern chastised us, 
For we His laws had disobeyed; 
But when our punishment advised us, 
And we our humble prayer had 
made, 
He bade us cease our lamentations— 
“Rise in arms, to combat!” He 
cried, 
“Your God shall provide 
Your salvation; 
In battle I am by your side!” 
HEBREW OLD MEN 
When we were salves, He came our 
chains to sever, 
We were ever His care; 
His mighty arm was able to deliver, 
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He hath turned our despair! 
Praise ye Jehovah! Tell all the 
wondrous story! 
Psalms of praise loudly swell! 
God is the Lord! In His power and 
His glory 
He hath saved Israel! 


SCENE VI 
(SAMSON, DELILAH, the PHILIs- 
TINES, the HEBREW OLD MAN. 
The gates of the temple open. 
DeEiLAH, followed by PHILIs- 
TINE WOMEN holding garlands 
of flowers in their hands.) 
THE PHILISTINE WOMEN 
Now spring’s generous hand 
Brings flowers to the land; 
Be they worn as crowns 
By thy conquering band! 
With light, gladsome voices, 
‘Mid glowing roses, 
While all rejoices, 
Sing, sisters, sing— 
Your tribute bring! 
Come, deathless delight, 
Youth’s springtime bright, 
The beauty that charms 
The heart at the sight, 
The love that entrances 
And new love wakens 
With timid glances! 
My sisters, love 
Like the birds above! 
DELILAH (addressing SAMSON) 
I come with a song for the splendor 
Of my love who won in the fray! 
I belong unto him for aye; 
Heart as well as hand I surrender! 
Come, my dearest one, follow me 
To Soreck, the fairest of valleys, 
Where, murmuring, the _ cool 
streamlet dallies! 
Delilah there will comfort thee. 


SAMSON 
O God! who beholdest my trial, 


Thy strength to Thy servant im- 
» part; 
Close fast mine eyes, make firm my 
heart, 
Support me in stern self-denial! 
DELILAH 
My comely brow for thee I bind 
With clusters of cool, curling 
cresses, 
And Sharon’s roses sweet are twined 
Amid my long raven tresses. 
THE OLD HEBREW 
Oh, turn away, my son, and go not 
there! 
Avoid this 
maecevices: 
Heed not her voice, figuph softly 
she entices; 
Of the serpent’s deadly fang beware! 
SAMSON 
Hide from my sight her beauty rare, 


stranger’s seductive 


Whose magic spell with right 
alarms me! 
Oh, quench those eyes whose 
brightness charms me, 
And fills my heart with  love’s 
despair ! 
DELILAH 


Sweet is the lly’s perfumed breath; 
Sweeter far are my warm caresses; 

There awaits thee love that blesses, 

And all that bliss awakeneth! 
Open thine arms, my brave de- 

fender! 
Let me fly to thy sheltering breast; 
There on thy heart I will sweetly rest, 


Filling thy soul with rapture 
tender. 
Come, oh come! 
SAMSON 
Oh, that flame that my heart op- 
presses, 


Burning anew in this hour, 
Before my God, before my God give 
o’er thy power! 
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Lord, pity him who his weakness con- 
fesses ! 
THE OLD HEBREW 
Accursed art thou, if ’neath her charm 
thou fallest, 
If to her voice, if to her honeyed 
voice thou givest heed; 
Ah! then thy tears are vain, in vain 
thou callest 
On Heaven to save thee from the 
fruits of thy deed! 


(The young girls accompanying 
DELILAH dance, waving the gar- 
lands of flowers which they hold 
in their hands, and seem to be 
trying to seduce the Hebrew 
warriors who follow SAMSON. 
The latter, deeply agitated, tries 
vainly to avorl DELILAH’S 
glances. His eyes, in spite of all 
his efforts, follow all the en- 
chantress’s movements as she 
takes part in the voluptuous pos- 
tures and gestures of the Philis- 
tine maidens.) 

(Dance of the 
Dagon.) 


Priestesses of 


DELILAH 
The spring with her dower 
Of bird and of flower 
Brings hope in her train; 
Her scent-laden pinions 
From Love’s wide dominions 
Drives sorrow and pain. 
Our hearts thrill with gladness, 
For spring’s mystic madness 
Thrills through all the earth. 
To fields doth she render 
Their grace and their splendor— 
Joy and gentle mirth. 


In vain I adorn me 
With blossoms and charms! 
My false love doth scorn me, 
And flees from my arms! 


But hope still caresses 
My desolate heart— 
Past delight yet blesses! 
Love will not depart! 
(Addressing SAMSON, with her face 
bent upon him) 
When night comes, star-laden, 
Like a sad, lonely maiden, 
I'll sit by the stream, 
And mourning I’ll dream. 
My heart Ill surrender 
If he come today, 
And still be as tender 
As when Love’s first splendor 
Made me rich and gay:— 
So Ill wait him alway! 
HEBREW OLD MAN 
The powers of hell have created this 
woman 
Fair to the eye, to disturb thy 
repose; 
Turn from her glance, fraught with 
fire not human; 
Her love is a poison that brings 
countless woes! 
DELILAH 
My heart I’ll surrender 
If he come today, 
And still be as tender 
As when Love’s first splendor 
Made me rich and gay:— 
So I'll wait him alway! 
(DELILAH, still singing, again 
goes to the steps of the portico 
and casts her enticing glances at 
SAMSON, who seems wrought 
upon by their spell. He hesi- 
tates, struggles, and betrays the 
trouble of his soul.) 
(End of Act I) 
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MWC IE A 

(The stage represents the valley of 
Soreck in Palestine. At L., 
DELILAH’s dwelling, which has 
a graceful portico, and 1s sur- 
roumled with Asiatic plants and 
luxuriant tropical creepers. At 
the rising of the curtain night is 
coming on, and becomes com- 
plete during the course of the 
action. ) 


SCENE I 


DELILAH (alone) 


(She is more richly apparelled than 
in the first act. At the rising of 
the curtain she is discovered 
seated on a rock near the portico 
of her house, and seems to be in 
a dreamy mood.) 


This eve Samson makes his obeisance, 
‘This eve at my feet he will lie! 
Now the hour of my vengeance 

hastens— 
Our Gods I shall soon satisfy! 


O Love, of thy might let me borrow! 
Pour thy poison through Samson’s 
heart! 
Let him be bound before the mor- 
row— 
A captive to my matchless art! 


In his soul he no longer would cherish 
The passion he wishes were dead; 
Can a flame like that ever perish, 
Evermore by remembrance fed? 
He rests my slave; his feats belie 
him; 
My brothers fear with vain alarms; 
I only of all—I defy him, 
I hold him fast within my arms! 
O Love, of thy might let me borrow! 
Pour thy poison through Samson’s 
heart! — 


Let him be bound before the mor- 
row— 
A captive to my matchless art! 


When Love contends strength ever 
faileth; 
E’en he, the strongest of the strong, 
Through whom in war his tribe pre- 
_ vaileth, 
Against me shall not battle long! 
SCENE II 
(DELILAH; the HicH PRIEsT of 
Dagon.) 
HIGH PRIEST 
I have crossed o’er the cheerless 
Mountain-peaks to thy side; 
"Mid dangers I was fearless; 
Dagon served as my guide! 
DELILAH 
I greet you, worthy master; 
A welcome face you show, 
Honored e’er as_ priest 
pastor!. . 


HIGH PRIEST 
Our disaster 
You know! 
Desperate slaves without pity 
Rose against their lords, 
They sacked the helpless city— 
None resisted their hordes. 


and 


Our soldiers fled before them 
At the sound of Samson’s name; 
The pangs of terror tore them, 
Like sheep they became! 
A menace to our nation, 
Samson had from on high 
A strength and preparation 
That none with him could vie. 


A vow hath bound him ever, 
He from birth was elect 

To consecrate endeavor, 
Israel’s glory to effect. 

DELILAH 

I know his courage dares you, 
Even unto your face; 

He endless hatred bears you, 
As the first of your race. 
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HIGH PRIEST 
Within thine arms one day 
His strength vanished away; 
But since then 
He endeavors to forget thee again. 
’Tis said, in shameful fashion 

His Delilah he scouts; 

He makes sport of his passion, 

And all its joy he doubts. 

DELILAH 
Although his brothers warn him, 

And he hears what they say, 
They all coldly scorn him 

Because he loves astray; 

Yet still, in spite of reason, 

He struggles all in vain; 
I fear from him no treason, 

For his heart I retain! 

"Tis in vain 
He defies me, 

Though so mighty in arms; 
Not a wish he denies me; 

He melts before my charms. 

HIGH PRIEST 
Then let thy zeal awaken, 

Use thy weird magic powers, 
That unarmed, overtaken, 

He this night may be ours! 
Sell me this redoubtable thrall, 
Nor shall thy profit be small; 
Naught thou wishest could be a 

burden; 
Priceless shall be thy well-earned 
guerdon! 


Oh, may Dagon, our God, by thy side 
deign to stand! 

‘Tis for him thou art fighting; thou 
winnest by his hand. 


DELILAH 
That vengeance now at last may find 
him, 
Delilah’s chains must firmly bind 
him! 


May he by his love yield his power, 
And here at my feet meekly cower. 


HIGH PRIEST 
That vengeance now at last may find 
him, 
Delilah’s chains must firmly bind 
him! 
May he by his love yield his power, 
And here at thy feet meekly cower. 
DELILAH 
That vengeance now at last may find 
him, etc. 
HIGH PRIEST 
In thee alone my hope remaineth, 
Thy hand the honored victory 
gaineth. That vengeance, etc. 
We two shall strike the blow— 
Death to our mighty foe! 
DELILAH 
My hand the honored victory gaineth, 
That vengeance, etc. 
We two shall strike the blow— 
Death to our mighty foe! 


SCENE III 
(DELILAH; SAMSON. 
flashes of lightning.) 
SAMSON 
Once again to this place 
My erring feet draw nigh! 
I ought to shun her face, 
No strength have I! 
Though my passion I curse, 
Yet its torments still slay me. 
Away! away from her, 

Ere she through stealth betray me! 
DELILAH (advancing toward 
SAMSON) 

"Tis thou! ’tis thou whom I adore! 
In thine absence I languish; 

In seeing thee once more 
Forgot are hours of anguish! 

Thy face is doubly welcome. 

SAMSON 

Ah! cease that wild discourse; 
At thy words all my soul 

Is darkened with remorse! 


(Distant 
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DELILAH 
Ah! Samson, my best-beloved friend 
In thy heart dost thou despise me? 
Is’t thus thy love hath an end, 
Which once above all jewels did 
prize me? 
SAMSON 
Thou hast been priceless unto my 
heart, 
And never canst thou be discarded ! 
Dearer than life art thou regarded! 
[In my love none hath greater part! 


DELILAH 
By my side dost thou fear some 
disaster P 
Dost thou doubt that I love thee 


still? 
Do not I fulfil all thy will 
Art not thou my dear lord and 
master? 
SAMSON 
Alas! Jehovah heard my vow— 
To obey Him is my bounden duty! 
Farewell, I must leave thee now, 
Ne’er again behold thy matchless 
beauty. 
No more to indulge joyful love—give 
way! 
Israel’s hopes revive by this token; 
For the Lord hath decreed the day 
Which shall see our chains surely 
broken! 
He hath spoken 
To me His word: 
‘Among thy brethren art thou elected 
To lead them back to God their 
Lord, 
Ending all the woes whereby they are 
afflicted !” 


DELILAH 
What cares. my heart all forlorn 
For Israel’s fate or her glory, 
When joy, from me brutally torn, 
- Sums up for me the wretched story ? 
When I in thy promise believed 


My peace of mind forever was 
ended; 
Each false caress that I received 
Was in my veins a poison blended. 
SAMSON 
Forbear to rack my soul with woe! 
I must yield to a law above thee; 
Tenfold my grief when thy tears 
flow— 
Delilah! Delilah! I love thee! 
(Distant flashes of lightning.) 
DELILAH 
A God far more mighty than thine, 
My friend, through me his will 
proclaimeth; 
’Tis the God of Love, the divine, 
Whose law thy God’s small sceptre 
shameth! 
Recall blissful hours at my side, 
If thou from thy mistress must 


sever ! 
Thou’st broke the faith that should 
abide! 
I alone remain constant ever! 
SAMSON 


Thou unfeeling! To doubt of my 
heart! 
Ever of my love all things tell me! 
Oh, let me perish by God’s dart, 
May God’s lightning swift over- 
whelm me! 
I struggle with my fate no more, 
I know on earth no power above 
thee! 
(Flashes approach nearer.) 
Yea, though hell hold my doom in 
store, 
Delilah! Delilah! I love thee! 


DELILAH 
My heart at thy dear voice 
Opens wide like a flower, 
Which the morn’s kisses waken; 
But that I may rejoice, 
That my tears no more shower, 
Tell thy love still unshaken! 
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_Oh, say thou wilt not now 
Leave Delilah again! 
Repeat with accents tender 
Every passionate vow, 
Oh, thou dearest of men! 
Oh, to the charms of love sur- 
render ! 
Rise with me to its heights of 
splendor! 
SAMSON 
Delilah! I love thee! 
DELILAH 
As fields of growing corn 
In the morn bend and sway, 
When the light zephyr rises, 
E’en so my heart forlorn 
Is thrilled by passion’s play 
At thy voice’s sweet surprises! 


Delilah ! 


Less rapid is the dart 
In its death-dealing flight 
Than I spring to my delight, 
To my place on thy heart! 
Oh, to the charms of love surrender! 
Rise with me to its heights of 
splendor! 
SAMSON 
I’ll dry thy tears 
By charm of sweet caresses, 
And chase thy fears 
And the grief that oppresses! 
(DELILAH, SAMSON, in ensemble. 
Violent crash of thunder.) 
DELILAH 
But no! . the dream is o’er! 
Delilah trusts no more! 
Words are idle pretences! 
Thou has mocked me before, 
Too flagrant thy offences! 
SAMSON 
When I dare to follow thee now? 
Forgetting my God and my vow— 


The God who hath sealed my 
existence 

With strength divine that knew no 
resistance? 


DELILAH 
Ah! well, thou shalt now read my 
heart! 
Know why thy God I have envied, 
hated— 


Thy God by whose fiat thou art, 
To whom thou art consecrated! 


Oh, tell me this vow thou hast 
sworn— | 
How thy mighty power is re- 
doubled! 


Remove the doubt whereby I am torn, 
Let not my heart be long troubled! 
(Thunder and lightning 1in_ the 

distance. ) 
SAMSON 
Delilah! what dost thou desire? 
Ah! let not thy distrust rouse mine 
ire! 
DELILAH 

If still I have power left to move thee, 
Whereby in the past I was blessed, 
This hour I would put it to test; 

Firm trust in me would now behoove 

thee ! 
(Lightning and thunder nearer and 
nearer.) 
SAMSON 

Alas! the chain which I must wear 

Maketh not nor marreth thy joy- 


ance! 
For my secret why dost thou care? 
DELILAH 
Tell me thy vow! Assuage the pain 
I bear! 
SAMSON 
Thy power is vain; vain thine annoy- 
ance ! 
DELILAH 


Yea, my power is vain, 

Because thy love is bounded! | 
My desire to disdain, 

To despise my spirit, wounded 
By thy secret unknown; 

And to add without reason, 
In cold, insulting tone 
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Charges of latent treason! 
SAMSON 
With a heart in despair 
Too immense to be spoken, 
I raise to God my prayer 
In a voice sad and broken! 
DELILAH 
For him have I displayed 
All my beauty’s decoration ; 
And how am I repaid? 
In tears and lamentation! 


SAMSON 
All-powerful God, I call on thee for 
‘aid! 
DELILAH 


To see thy stern, cold face 
_ My sad forebodings waken; 
Samson, flee from this place 
Ere I die, thy love forsaken. 
SAMSON 
Say no more! 
DELILAH 
Tell thy vow! 
SAMSON 
Ask me not! 
DELILAH 
Tell me now 
I implore— 
The vow which thou 
Hast taken. 
SAMSON 
The storm is rising fast 
To rend the hill asunder, 
And the Lord’s wrath will blast 
The traitor with His thunder! 


DELILAH 
I fear not by thy side! Come! 
SAMSON 
No! 
DELILAH 
Come! 
SAMSON | 
Say no more! 
, DELILAH 


At His wrath cast defiance! 


SAMSON 
Vain is my self-reliance. 
’Tis the voice of my God! 

DELILAH 
Coward! you loveless heart; 
I despise you! Away! 

(DELILAH runs toward her dwell- 
ing; the storm breaks in all tts 
fury; SAMSON, ratsing his arms 
to heaven, seems to call upon 
God. Then he springs in pur- 
suit of DELILAH, hesitates, and 
finally enters the house. Philts- 
tine soldiers enter R. and softly 
approach DELILAH’s dwelling. 
A violent crash of thunder. The 
soldiers rush into the house. 
Curtain. ) 

(End of Act IT) 


AGUOETT 
(First TaBLEAU—The prison of 
Gaza.) 
SCENE | 
SAMSON; the HEBREWS 
(SAMSON, in chains, blinded, with 
his locks shorn, is discovered 
turning a hand-mill. Behind 
the scenes a chorus of captive 
Hebrews.) 
SAMSON 
Look down on me, O Lord! 
mercy on me! 
Behold my woe! Behold sin hath 


Have 


undone me! 

My erring feet have wandered from 
Thy path, 

And so I feel the burden of Thy 
wrath ! 


To Thee, O God, this poor wrecked 
life I offer! 
I am no more than a scorn to the 
scoffer! 
My sightless eyes testify of my fall; 
Upon my head 
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Hath been shed 
Bitter gall! 
CHORUS 
Samson, why thy vow to God hast 
thou broken ? 
What doth it betoken? 


SAMSON 
Alas! Israel, loaded with chains, 
From God’s holy face sternly 
banished 


Every hope of return hath vanished, 
And only dull despair remains! 
May we regain all the ight of Thy 
favor! 
Wilt Thou once more Thy protec- 
tion accord ? 
Forget Thy wrath at our reproach, 


O Lord— 
Thou whose compassionate love 
watches ever! 
CHORUS 
God meant thou shouldst take the 
command 


To lead us to our fatherland; 


Samson! why thy vow hast thou 
broken ? 
What doth it betoken? 
SAMSON 
Brothers, your complaint voiced in 
song 


Reaches me as in gloom I languish, 
And my spirit is torn with anguish 
To think of all this shame and wrong! 


God! take my life in expiation! 
Let me alone Thine anger bear; 
Punishing me, Thine Israel spare! 
Restore Thy mercy to our nation! 
CHORUS 
He for a woman sold his power! 
He to Delilah hath betrayed us! 
Thou who wert to us like a tower— 
Why hast thou slaves and hopeless 
made us? 
SAMSON 
Contrite, broken-hearted I lie, 


But I bless Thy hand in my sor- 


row! 
Comfort, Lord, let Thy people 
borrow, 


Let them escape! Let them not die! 
(SECOND TaBLEAU—Intertor of the 
temple of Dagon. Statue of the 
god. Sacrificial table. In the 
midst of the fane two marble 
columns apparently supporting 
the edifice.) 
SCENE II 
The HicH Priest, DELILAH, the 
PHILISTINES 
(The Hicu Priest of Dagon is 
surrounded by Philistine princes. 
DELILAH, followed by Philistine 
maidens crowned with flowers, 
with wine-cups in thei hands. 
A throng of people fill the temple. 
Day is breaking.) 
CHORUS OF PHILISTINES 
Dawn now on the hill-tops heralds 


the day! 
Stars and torches in its light fades 
away ! 
Let us revel still, and despite its 
warning 


Love till the morning! 
It is love alone makes us bright and 
gaye 
The breeze of the morn puts the 
shades to flight, 
They hasten away like a mist-veil 
light! 
horizon glows 
splendor; 
The sun shines bright 
On each swelling height, 
And tree-tops tender! 
(Bacchanal.) 
ScENE III 
HIGH PRIEST 
All hail the judge of Israel, 
Who by his presence here, 
Makes our festival splendid! 


The with a_ rosy 
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Let him be by thy fair hands, 
Delilah, attended, 
Fill high for thy love the hydromel! 
Now let him drain the beaker with 
songs for thy praises, 
And vaunt thy power in swelling 
phrases! 
CHORUS 
Samson, in thy pleasure we share! 
We praise Delilah, thy fair mis- 
tress | 
Empty the bowl and drown thy care! 
Good wine maketh less deepest 
distress ! 
SAMSON (aside) 
Deadly sadness fills my soul! 
Lord, before ‘Thee, humbly I bow 
me! 
Oh, by Thy will divine allow me, 
To gain at last life’s destined goal! 
CHORUS 
’Twas thy hand that hath assur’d 
Our, God, our hate, and our nation. 
SAMSON (aside) 
Deaf to thy voice, Lord, I remained, 
And in my guilty passion’s blind- 
ness, 
Alas! the purest love profaned 
In lavishing on her my kindness. 
HIGH PRIEST 
Come now, we pray, sing, Samson, 
sing ! 
Rehearse in verse thy sweet dis- 
courses, 
Which thou to her wert wont to bring 
From thy eager love’s inmost 
sources. 
Or, let Jehovah show His power, 
Light to thy sightless eyes restor- 
ing! 
I promise thee that self-same hour 
We all will thy God name, adoring. 
Ah! He is deaf unto thy prayer, 
This God thou art vainly imploring! 
His impotent wrath I may dare 
And scorn His thunder’s idly roar- 
ing. 


SAMSON 
Hearest thou, O God, from Thy 
throne 
How this impudent knave denies 
‘Thee, 
And how his hateful troop despise 
Thee, 


With pride and with insolence flown? 


Once again all Thy glory show them! 
Once more let Thy marvels shine, 

Thy light and Thy might be mine, 
That I again may overthrow them! 

CHORUS 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
We laugh at thy fury’s spite! 
Us thou canst not affright. 

With idle rage thou ragest; 
Thy day is like the night! 
Thine eyes lack their sight, 

A weakling’s war thou wagest! 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

HIGH PRIEST 
Come, fair Delilah, give thanks to our 
God, 

Jehovah trembles at his awful rod. 
Consult we now 

What the godhead advises, 
E’en while we bow 

The altar incense rises. 

(DELILAH and the HicH PRIEST 
turn to the sacrificial table, on 
which are found the sacred cups. 
A fire ts burning on the altar, 
which is decorated with flowers. 
DELILAH and the HIGH PRIEST, 
taking the cups, pour a libation 
on the fire, which flames, then 
vanishes, to reappear at the third 
strophe of the invocation. SAM- 
SON has remained in the midst 
of the stage with the boy who led 
him. He seems overwhelmed with 
grief, and his ips are moving in 
evident prayer.) 
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DELILAH 
Dagon be ever praised! 
He my weak hand hath aided, 
And my faint heart he raised 
When our last hope had faded. 
HIGH PRIEST 
Dagon be ever praised! 
He thy weak hand hath aided, 
And thy faint heart he raised 
When our last hope had faded. 
DELILAH AND HIGH PRIEST 
Oh, thou ruler over all the world, 
Thou who all stars createst, 
Be all thy foes to ruin hurled! 
Over all gods thou art greatest! 
CHORUS 
Thy blessing scatter 
With mighty signs! 
Let flocks wax fatter, 
More rich our vines! 
Let every village with wealth o’erflow, 
And keep from pillage 
Our hated foe! 
DELILAH AND HIGH PRIEST 
Accept, O lord sublime, 
Our victim’s grand oblation, 
For e’en our greatest crime 
Take them in expiation. 
CHORUS 
Dagon we praise! 

DELILAH AND HIGH PRIEST 
Reveal to thy priest’s wondering eyes, 
Who alone can behold thy glory, 

All the future’s dark, hidden story 
Which behind Fate’s veil written lies! 
God hear our prayer 

Before thy fane! 

Make us thy care! 
Thy justice reign! 

Success attend us 
Whene’er we fight! 

Protection lend us 

By day and night! 

DELILAH, HIGH PRIEST, AND CHORUS 
Dagon shows his power! 
See the new flame tower! 


Burning bright 
Amid smouldering ashes, 
Jur Lord of light, 
Descending, o’er us flashes! 
Lo! the god we worship now ap- 
peareth. 
And all his people feareth at his nod! 
HIGH PRIEST (to SAMSON) 
That Fate may not in favor falter, 
Now Samson, come, thine offering 
pour 
Unto Dagon there on his altar, 
And on thy knees his grace implore! 
(To the boy.) 
Guide thou his steps! 
care enfold him 
That all the people from afar behold 
him! 


Let thou thy 


SAMSON 
O Lord, now is Thy time, 
Be Thou once more my stay; 
Toward the marble columns, 
My boy, guide thou my way. 
(The boy leads SAMSON between 
the two pillars.) 
CHORUS 
Dagon shows his power, etc., as above. 
God hear our prayer, etc., as above. 
Thou hast vanquished the insolent 
Children of Israel, 
Strengthened our arm, 
Our heart renewed, 
And by thy wonders 
Kept us from harm, 
Brought this people to servitude, 
Who despised thy wrath 
And thy thunders! 
God hear our prayer, etc., as above. 
Glory to Dagon! Glory! 

SAMSON (standing between the two 
pillars and endeavoring to over- 
turn them) 

“ear Thy servant’s cry, God, my 

Lord, 
Though he is sore distressed with 
blindness! 
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My former force once more restored, (The temple falls amid shrieks and 
One instant renew Thy gracious cries. ) 
kindness! ALL 
Let Thine anger avenge my race; Ah! 


Let them perish all in this place. (End of the Opera) 
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FIFTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 


“LES PRELUDES’—Symphonic Poem No. 3, after Lamartine Franz Liszt 
(Born at Odenburg, October 22, 1811; died in Baireuth, July 31, 1886) 


The work has a preface by the composer, who refers in a footnote to the 
Méditations poetiques of Lamartine. (The translation to German is by Peter 
Cornelius. ) 


‘‘What else is our life than a series of preludes to that unknown song of 
which the first solemn note is struck by death. Love is the morning glow of 
every heart; but in what human career have not the first ecstasies of bliss been 
broken by the storm, whose cruel breath destroys fond illusions, and blasts the 
sacred shrine with the bolt of lightning. And what soul, sorely wounded, does 
not, emerging from the tempest, seek to indulge its memories in the calm of 
country life? Nevertheless, man will not resign himself for long to the soothing 
charm of quiet nature, and when the trumpet sounds the signal of ‘alarm, he 
runs to the perilous post, whatever be the cause that calls him to the ranks of 
war,—that he may find in combat the full consciousness of himself and the 
command of all his powers.” 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN, in D Major, Op. 35, 


Peter Iljitch Tschaikowsky 
(Born at Whitchurch, Shopshire, February 17, 1862) 


For analytical notes, see page 32. 


ANDANTE from Fifth Symphony - - - - Ludwig van Beethoven 


For analytical notes, see page 31. 


THREE DANCES from “Henry VIII" |<) © eM per neeee 
(Born at Whitchurch, Shopshire, February 17, 1862) 


Morris Dance 
Torch Dance 
Shepherd’s Dance 


In his early years, Edward German was a gifted student and showed very 
remarkable power in writing graceful and pleasing music. 


In 1888, he was engaged as musical director of the Globe Theatre, London, 
under the management of Richard Mansfield, and his first great opportunity 
came in the production of the incidental music to Richard III. 
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This is the first in a series of compositions for plays which he wrote, and 
in the form of orchestral suites, arrangements and extracts, many of the com- 
positions have obtained universal and lasting popularity. 


In 1892, he wrote the incidental music for the production of Henry VIII 
at the Lyceum Theatre. 


The three numbers from this music played today at once caught the ear of 
the musical public and have maintained their popularity ever since. 


VALSE TRISTE from the Incidental Music to Jarnefelt’s Drama, 
‘“Kuolema” (Death), Op. 44 - - - - - Jean Sibelius 


Published long before Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Electra,” this Valse of Sibelius 
may have suggested the dance of death of the Greek heroine. The music accom- 
panies the scene of the dying mother. 


The following is quoted by Philip Hale in program-notes of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra: 


“Tt is night. The woman’s son, wearied by watching over, has fallen 
asleep. The room becomes suffused with a reddish light. Music is heard in 
the distance which sounds nearer and louder with the increasing light, and at 
last it becomes a waltz melody. The mother awakes, leaves her bed and, clothed 
in a gown that looks like a white ball-dress, moves about lightly and noiselessly, 
while in the waltz measure she beckons on all sides. To her beckoning appear 
men and women in couples. . She mingles in these. dances, and endeavors to 
fasten the eyes of the dancers on her, but they seem to avoid her. Her strength 
gives way; she sinks exhausted. The music stops, the reddish shimmer dis- 
appears and with it the dancers. Once more she summons all her strength and 
again with lively beckonings invites to the dance. Again the music sounds— 
the mother shrieks—she stands as one frozen—the apparitions vanish—the 
music is still—through the door enters—Death.” 

Pel Gi 


WEDDING MARCH - - - - - Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Probably no composition by this composer is as widely known as the 
“Wedding March” from the incidental music he wrote to Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 


Louis C. Elson once said: ‘‘No composition has assisted in bringing as 
many men and women into combat as has this.”’ 
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SIXTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 


SYMPHONY IN C MAJOR, “Jupiter” (K. 551), Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(Born at Salzburg, January 27, 1756; died in Vienna, December 5, 1791) 


Why it is called the ‘‘Jupiter,” and who christened it, is not known. Some 
have conjectured that the brusque triplets in the opening measures may have 
suggested to naive minds the thunderbolts of Jove. But this seems unlikely. 
The man who wrote the Statue scene in Don Giovanni could have extemporized 
more terrifying thunderbolts than these, even in the estimattion of the most 
innocent. Cramer—J. B. Cramer, pianist and pedagogue—has been credited 
with inventing the appelation, as an utterance of his enthusiastic appreciation 
of the height, breadth and noble fervor of the symphony. Jahn thought that it 
was doubtless thus called (“I do not know when or by whom’) “more to 
indicate its majesty and splendor than with a view to any deeper symbolism” ; 
and he enlarged upon the “dignity and solemnity’ of the score, ‘manifested in 
the brilliant pomp of the first movement, with its evident delight in splendid 
sound effects.” 

Jahn contrasts this symphony with its predecessor, the G minor, written 
in the same year—1788—and only a few weeks before it (played at these con- 
certs December 2nd and 3rd). He thinks that the ‘“‘Jupiter’” is not “so full of 
passion” as the G minor, though in more than one respect it is the greatest and 
best. . . . It has no passionate excitement, but its tender grace is heightened 
by a serenity which shines forth most unmistakably in the subject already 
alluded to” (Jahn here refers to the gay tune “which, like a shining meteor, 
sheds light and cheerfulness’) in the first movement of the symphony: an 
adaptation of the air which Mozart, three months previously, had written for 
Albertarelli, a bass singer who was displeased with his part in Anfossi’s opera, 
Le Gelosie Fortunate (May, 1788). The Andante “reveals the very depths of 
feeling, with traces in its calm beauty of the passionate agitation and strife from 
which it proceeds: the impression it leaves is one of moral strength, perfected 
to a noble gentleness.’’ As for the minuet, “there is an elastic spring in its 
motion, sustained with a delicacy and refinement which transport the hearer 
into a purer element, where he seems to exist without effort, like the Homeric 
gods. ‘The Finale is that masterpiece of marvelous contrapuntal art, which 
leaves even upon the uninitiated the impression of a magnificent princely 
pageant, to prepare the mind for which has been the office of the previous 
movements.” 

The four-note theme which opens the Fugue-Finale had been repeatedly 
used by Mozart. It is based on an old church tone that Mozart had employed 
in the Credo of his Mass in F major (1774), in the Sanctus of another one of 
his Masses (C major, K. 257), in the B-flat symphony of 1779 (K. 319), and 
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elsewhere. Other composers have dealt with it, literally or derivatively—Bach, 
Handel, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Richard Strauss. It can even be found in that 
least ecclesiastical of scores, Tristan und Isolde, though its appearance there in 
the passionate disguise which Wagner’s imagination gave it was no doubt 
fortuitous. Mozart’s exploitation of the subject, and of the other thematic 
material in this superb piece of polyphonic bravura, is one of the transcendent 
things of music. Jahn is surely not extravagant when he sings a hymn in praise 
of the genius which, in these pages, has made “‘of strictest form the vehicle for 
a flow of fiery eloquence, and has spread abroad glory and beauty without stint.” 
BEG: 


Reem oOOL Vo ao) a yr ae ea” Se" Tome Powell 
(Born at Richmond, Va., September 6, 1882) 


The music of oppressed and subject people has always a peculiar charm 
and fascination. Whether it be the passionate despair or mad gaiety of the 
Hungarian folk-music, as heard in the Rhapsodies of Liszt, and the dances of 
Brahms, or the wild and plaintive pathos of the Pole, as heard in the Mazurkas 
of Chopin, or the opulent and voluptuous abandon of the Spanish gypsy, as 
heard in the magic strains of Bizet’s “Carmen.” 

In the case of Negro music, there is over and above such qualities, as those 
above mentioned, an additional spirit which lends a peculiar and heightened 
interest. ‘This interest comes from the fact that the Negro not merely occupies 
a subordinate position in the political and social organization of our country, 
but is “‘au fond,” in spite of the surface polish and restraints imposed by close 
contact with Caucasian civilization, a genuine primitive. His musical utter- 
ance, when really direct, not imitative, brings with it always the breath of the 
tropical jungle. It is instinct with the fear of tuskless, clawless man, before 
his stronger, fiercer animal brothers, the helpless terror in the face of mysterious, 
incomprehensible physical forces, the tragic protest against ineluctable fate, the 
pathetic resignation to the inevitable. 

In addition to this, there is still another stronger characteristic of Negro 
music. The Negro is the child among the peoples, and his music shows the 
unconscious, unbounded gaiety of the child, as well as the child’s humor; 
sometimes Aesopian, often—unfortunately, too often—Rabelaisian. 

But it has, also, the warm religious emotionality of the child, which at its 
best, glows with native simplicity and deep fervor, at its worst, descends to a 
nadir of frantic sensual fanaticism. For the Negro, with all the lovable and 
simple heart of the child, has also the mentality of the child, the child’s lack 
of inhibitions and restraints; but he has also the physical impulses of the adult 
human animal to a passionately poignant extent. 

The ‘‘Negro Rhapsody” is an attempt to synthesize these characteristics 
and present them in a form of organic unity. The Rhapsody opens with a 
wild plaintive cry, given out by the wood supported by strings. This motive 
fades away in a mysterious terror-stricken tremolo and the piano enters with a 
rhythm suggestive of distant tom toms palpitating through the night. 
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Above this rhythm is heard in faintest pianissimo, a dance motive, such as 
might attend a cannibalistic rite. A sinuous passage writhes snake-like up the 
whole gamut of the piano, accompanied by panting dissonant sighs from the 
wood wind, which are interrupted by the original cry of the beginning. This 
material is developed briefly and culminates in a thunderous and brutal pre- 
sentment of the dance motive, which resolves into a succession of ominous 
pianissimo tremolo harmonies on the strings. The original cry 1s now heard 
in the lower register of the wood, and this whole introductory section comes to 
an expectant pause with a sinister blow on the tam-tam. . The principal theme 
of the Rhapsodie, of wild, plaintive sadness, is now introduced by the piano, 
unharmonized, above a syncopated organ point. The English horn now takes 
over the theme, the piano maintaining the syncopations, the strings in tremolo 
creeping up chromatically through the uncouth harmonies of the muted brass, 
like some lurking horror approaching and preparing to pounce upon its victim. 
The violins now take over the theme, accompanied by even gloomier harmonies. 
A short development of this material leads to a more quiet moment, char- 
acterized by a tragic wail in the higher register of the wood over a frightful 
dissonance pianissimo in the strings. A short recitative of the clarinets leads 
into the second theme of the Rhapsodie, given out by the piano. ‘This theme 
is a version of the beautiful old hymn, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariots Coming 
for to Carry Me Home.” The orchestra now takes over the melody, the piano 
giving the refrain antiphonally. A short interruption of the wailing motive 
leads back into the hymn given out by full orchestra, accompanied by scintillant 
figures in the piano, celesta and harp, the piano at times reproducing the 
accoustical effect of chimes. A short transition based on the dance motive leads 
back into the principal theme, fortissimo, in full orchestra, accompanied by 
thunderous octave passages on the piano. ‘This section fades away with 
reminiscences of the original cry, which lead into the final section of the work, 
based on the old hymn tune, “I Want to Be Ready.” The fundamental motive 
of this tune, a strong syncopation, is used to develop in the orchestra a powerful 
climax, at the height of which the piano announces the full theme. The theme 
is developed by the different choirs of the orchestra, the rhythms getting wilder 
and the harmony more suggestive until the music culminates in a frantic and 
barbarous announcement of the dance motive on the piano, revealing the fanatic 
frenzy of a Voodoo orgy, which degenerates into a maniac licentiousness. The 
theme, which is, however, incapable of maintaining itself and is overwhelmed 
in a flood of primal sensuality. The Rhapsody closes with a shriek from the 


brass, accompanied by a tempestuous glissando streaming up the full range of 
the piano. 


“SUITE L’ARLESIENNE” - - - - - - - Georges Bizet 
(Born at Paris, October 25, 1838; died in Paris, June 3, 1875) 


The music of this suite is the incidental music to Daudet’s drama, accom- 
panying and illustrating the action and between scenes. It is one of the best 
and most popular of concert pieces, but heard in connection with the drama 
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gains in significance. The theme of the story is the ruin of a man by a woman, 
L’Arlesienne (the woman of Arles). Bizet, like many another composer, was 
not popularly successful during his lifetime, but now, says a celebrated critic, 
“Carmen” holds the stage and ‘‘L’Arlesienne” excites the admiration of all 
musicians. While his critics consider that he falls short of the style of the great 
masters, they accord him warmth of color, brilliancy and picturesqueness. 

Perhaps the favorite number of the suite with an audience is the “adag- 
ietto,’ played with muted strings, picturing the dialogue between lovers after 
fifty years’ separation, telling of humble heroism, love preserved without shame, 
and longings and regrets endured in silence. 


SYMPHONIC POEM—“Don Juan” - - - - Richard Strauss 
(Born at Munich, June 11, 1864) 


A score or more of lines from the poet Lenau’s poem, of the same title, 
stand as the subject of the music. The following is a translation by John P. 
Jackson: 

Don JUAN 

O magic realm, illimited, eternal, 
Of gloried woman,—loveliness supernal! 
Fain would I, in the storm of stressful bliss, 
Expire upon the last one’s lingering kiss! 

Through every realm, O friend, would wing my flight. 
Wherever Beauty blooms, kneel down to each, 

And, if for one brief moment, win delight! 


I flee from surfeit and from rapture’s cloy, 
Keep fresh for Beauty service and employ, 
Grieving the One, that All I may enjoy. 
My lady’s charm today hath breath of spring, 
Tomorrow may the air of dungeon bring. 

When with the new love won I sweetly wander, 
No bliss is ours unfurbish’d and regilded; 

A different love has This to That one yonder,— 
Not up from ruins be my temple builded. 

Yea Love life is, and ever must be new, 
Cannot be changed or turned in new direction; 
It must expire here find a resurrection; 

And, if ’tis real, it nothing knows of rue! 
Each Beauty in the world is sole, unique; 
So must the Love be that would Beauty seek! 
So long as Youth lives on with pulse afire, 
Out to the chase! To victories new aspire! 





It was a wond’rous lovely storm that drove me: 
Now it is o’er; and calm all ’round, above me; 
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Sheer dead is every wish; all hopes o’ershrounded,— 
It was perhaps a flash from heaven descended, 
Whose deadly stroke left me with powers ended, 
And all the world, so bright before, o’erclouded; 
Yet perchance not! Exhausted is the fuel; 
And on the hearth the cold is fiercely cruel. 


In the question of the composer’s intent, of general plan and of concrete 
detail, it is well to see that the quotation from Lenau’s poem is twice broken by 
lines of omission; that there are thus three principal divisions. It cannot be 
wise to follow a certain kind of interpretation which is based upon the plot of 
Mozart’s opera. The spirit of Strauss’ music is clearly a purely subjective con- 
ception, where the symbolic figure of fickle desire moves through scenes of 
enchantment to a climax of—barren despair. 

To some extent Strauss clearly follows the separate parts of his quotation. 
Fervent desire, sudden indifference are not to be mistaken. 

The various love scenes may be filled with special characters without great 
harm, save that the mind is diverted from a higher poetic view to a mere con- 
crete play of events. The very quality of the pure musical treatment thus loses 
nobility and significance. Moreover the only thematic elements in the design 
are the various ‘‘motives”’ of the hero. 

Allegro molto con brio begins the impetuous main theme in dashing ascent, 
whimsical play. 

The various phases are mingled in spirited song; only the very beginning 
seems reserved as a special symbol of a turn in the chase, of the sudden flame. 
of desire that is kindled anew. 

In the midst of a fresh burst of the main phrase are gentle strains of plaint 
(flebile). And now a tenderly sad motive in the wood sings against the march- 
ing phrase, amidst a spray of light dancing chords. Another song of the main 
theme is spent in a vanishing tremolo of strings and harp, and buried in a rich 
chord whence rises a new song (molto espressivo) or rather a duet, the first of 
the longer love-passages. 

The main melody is begun in clarinet and horn and instantly followed 
(as in canon) by violins. The climax of this impassioned scene is a titanic 
chord of minor, breaking the spell; the end is in a distorted strain of the melody, 
followed by a listless refrain of the (original) impetuous motive (senza 
espressione). 

The main theme breaks forth anew, in the spirit of the beginning. It yields 
suddenly before the next episode, a languorous song of lower strings (molto 
appasstonato), strangely broken into by sighing phrases in the high wood 
( flebile). After further interruption, the love song is crowned by a broad 
flowing melody (sehr getragen und ausdrucksvoll)—the main lyric utterance 
of all. It has a full length of extended song, proportioned to its distinguished 
beauty. The dual quality is very clear throughout the scene. Much of the song 


is on a kindred phrase of the lyric melody sung by the clarinet with dulcet chain 
of chords of harp. 
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Here strikes a climatic tune in forte unison of the four horns (molto 
espressivo e marcato). It is the clear utterance of a new mood of the hero,— 
a purely subjective phase. With a firm tread, though charged with pathos, it 
seems what we might venture to call a symbol of renunciation. 


The mood all turns to humor and merrymaking. At the height the (first) 
tempestuous motive once more dashes upwards and yields to a revel of the 
(second) whimsical phrase. A sense of fated renunciation seems to pervade 
the play of feelings of the hero. In the lull, when the paroxysm is spent, the 
various figures of his past romances pass in shadowy review; the first tearful 
strain, the melody of the first of the longer episodes,—the main lyric song 
(agitato). 


Strauss does not defy tradition (or providence) by ending his poem with 
a triumph. A final elemental burst of passion stops abruptly before a long 
pause, The end is in dismal, dying harmonies,—a mere dull sigh of emptiness, 
a void of joy and even of the solace of poignant grief. 


Pane G: 
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SEVENTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
OVERTURE—‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” - Felix M endelssohn-Bartholdy 


Striking elements in the whole “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music of 
Mendelssohn are, first, the youthful age at which the Overture was written, and, 
second, the interval of seventeen years before the composition of the remainder. 
The Overture was completed in August, 1826, in Mendelssohn’s eighteenth year. 
It is not easy to recall anywhere in the history of music an instrumental work, 
composed at a like age, which may stand as a rival in enduring beauty. 

It was played privately with orchestra in the garden house of the Men- 
delssohns at Berlin and publicly for the first time in Stettin, in February, 1827. 
In spite of the much later composition of the other numbers, at a mature age, 
the Overture is absolutely in keeping with the remainder, not only in the actual 
motifs, but in the spirit and poetic quality. Moreover, it has ever maintained 
an equal share of popularity. It is interesting that in the vein of poetic Scherzo, 
which has proven the most characteristic element of his art, Mendelssohn 
achieved his earliest success, just as Schubert had written some of his greatest 
songs at the age of eighteen. 

P. H. G. 


LE TASSE (THE CUP) - - - - - - - Benjamin Godard 
(Born at Paris, August 18, 1849; died in Cannes, January 10, 1895) 


Sweet it is to see once more the trysting place 
Where, in secluded gardens he spoke to me of love. 
My heart still aches with cherished wounds, 
And ever I hope for his return. 

In the long nights without repose, 

Sometimes he appears to my misty eyes, 

A vision sad and tender. 

But alas, ’tis only a shadow, 

Nothing can bring back to me 

The ineffable charm of those departed days. 

O Poet adored! My heart yearns towards thee, 
Even in exile you alone are my beloved. 

Hear my thoughts across the great silence, 

And when I speak thy name, repeat softly mine. 


ARIA—“Combien de fois au jour” from “Benvenuto Cellini? - - Diaz 
How often has day succeeded night? 


I a prisoner in Rome! in vain fleeing Florence. 
Of the Vicar of Christ I implore assistance! 





IRENE WILLIAMS 
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Even to the feet of Paul the third, Medici pursues me, 
Delphe! Pasilea! This terrible distress! 

Ah! ! My reason leaves me in this solitude! 

Art, immortal splendor, whose rays I have barely glimpsed, 
No more will my eyes behold you. 


Lord I beseech Thee! Bowed down under Thy law, 

I appeal to Thy eternal grace! Have pity, my Lord, for me! 
Ah! give back my country, my Delphe and my life! 

Have pity my Lord for me! 

My art and my loves, in dreams barely tasted, 

No more will my eyes behold you, 

My Lord have pity on me! Ah! 


THE RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES, ACT III - - Richard Wagner 


The third act of “The Valkyries” begins with the music of the ride of the 
Valkyries. After some two score bars, the curtain rises upon a scene on the 
summit of a rocky mount—the “Brynhilde Stone.” ‘To the right a forest of 
pines bounds the scene, to the left the entrance to a rocky cave; above the cave, 
the crag rises to its highest point. Towards the rear the view is unobstructed; 
higher and lower rocks form the edge of the abyss. Clouds sweep by the ridge, 
as though driven by a storm. Gerhilde, Ortlinde, Waltraute and Schwertleite 
have camped on the summit, over the cave; they are in full armor. 
A big cloud approaches from the rear.” 

The voices of the Valkyries are heard hailing a sister who is disclosed by 
the lightning bringing a fallen warrior on her horse through the heavens. The 
characteristic cry of the Valkyries resounds all about. The scene has one of 
the few choral instances of the ring. As the Valkyries gather in number, more 
voices are added, until finally eight are heard, usualy two on a part, on the 
famous cry, hailing the missing Brynhilde, who appears at last, bringing 
Sieglinde. She prays her sisters’ protection from the wrath of the father, whom 
she has disobeyed by saving Siegmund and Sieglinde. 

The Valkyries, like the Muses, were nine in number, and the rank of their 
divinity was not so different. The two groups of sisters are significant 
symptoms of the Teutonic and the Hellenic spirit. The former were daughters 
of Wotan and Erda; their principal duty was to carry the heroes who had fallen 
in battle to Walhalla. By one account they were born to Wotan as part of his 
scheme to perpetuate his dominion. ‘They were to fill Walhalla with heroes 
against the great battle which he knew would come. 

PaHaG. 


THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN - - - - Hubert Bath 


(Born at Barnstable, Devon, 1883) 
A Scottish Rhapsody for Chorus, Soprano and Baritone Soloists and Orchestra 


The composer of this work commenced his musical studies at the age of 
fourteen as a pianist. In 1901 he had lessons in harmony from Dr. H. G. 
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Edwards, and in that year entered the Royal Academy of Music, where, three 
years later, he won the Goring Thomas Scholarship for composition. Mr. Bath’s 
works comprise variations for orchestra; two “Sea Pictures’’; six one-movement 
string quartets; a romance for violin and pianoforte; four canatatas; a one-act 
opera; about seventy songs, twenty-five recitations with music, a number of 
pianoforte pieces and the incidental music to ‘““Hannele,” produced in 1909 in 
His Majesty’s Theatre, London. 

Shon Maclean was written in December, 1908, and was given its first 
performance, March 30, 1909, in Queen’s Hall, London. This is the third 
performance of this work in America. | 

The work begins with a miniature overture styled a “Preamble” in three 
parts—practically in the form of the old Italian overture, in which the central 
portion was designed to present a contrast with the first and last sections. To 
quote the composer: ‘The themes are intended to be Scotch, although I have 
not plagarised the folk-song. They are all original.” ‘Those in the overture 
are derived from the choral portion of the work and have specific associations. 
The first heard is a condensed version of No. 5 adapted for fugal purposes. It 
is given out allegro vivo at the twelfth bar by the ’cellos and is vigorously treated 
in fugal fashion until the tonality changes to B flat, the manner to dolce e 
sostenuto, and the wood-wind announces the theme, which in the body of the 
work recurs as No. 6. Flowing development of this ultimately leads to an 
important theme being that of the bride, Jean. Shortly after this has made its 
appearance a return is made to No. 1 in the original key with fresh but terse 
treatment of which the overture comes to a spirit conclusion. ‘The choral portion 
is opened by the tenors and basses in unison. 


No. 1—PREAMBLE 
No. 2—CuHorvs 


To the wedding of Shon Maclean, 
Twenty Pipers together 
Came in the wind and the rain 
Playing across the heather; 
Backward their ribbons flew, 
Blast upon blast they blew, 
Each clad in tartan new, 
Bonnet, and blackcock feather: 
And every Piper was fou,* 
Twenty Pipers together! 


*Intoxicated. 


In these days of new orchestral effects attention may be drawn to the 
composer’s illustration, after the word “fou,” of what may be described as an 
echo of the past produced by the combination of a piccolo, a high note on the 
oboe with the violins playing on the wrong side of the bridge. The full chorus 
enters with: 
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He’s but a Sassenach blind and vain, 

Who never heard of Shon Maclean 

The Duke’s own Piper, “Shon the Fair” 
From his freckled skin and his fiery hair. 
Father and son, since the world’s creation, 
The Macleans had followed this occupation, 
And played the pibroch to fire the Clan 
Since the first Duke came and the earth began. 


After a four-bar interlude and a change of tonality and style we have: 


Like the whistling of birds, 

Like the humming of bees, 

Like the sough of the south wind in the trees. 

Like the singing of angels, the playing of shawms, 
Like Ocean itself with its storms and its calms, 
Where the strains of Shon, when with cheeks aflame 
He blew a blast thro’ the pipes of fame. 


The tempo now slackens and the female voices sing: 


At last, in the prime of his playing life, 
The spirit moved him to take a wife— 
A lassie with eyes of Highland blue, 
Who loved the pipes and the piper too. 


The female voices now take up the relation of the story, repeating the last two 
lines, and then alternately the female and male voices continue: 


So, twenty Pipers were coming together 
O’er the moor and across the heather. 


To the Wedding of Shon Maclean, 
Twenty Pipers together 
Came in wind and rain 
Playing across the heather; 
Earach and Dougal Dhu, 
Sandy of Isla too, 
Each with bonnet o’ blue, 
Tartan, and blackcock feather: 
And every Piper was fou, 
Twenty Pipers together! 


A short introduction Andante, in which reference to Jean’s theme No. 3 
will be noticed, precedes the relation by the soprano and baritone soloists of the 
marriage ceremony. 
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No. 3—Quasi Recir. (Soprano and Baritone Solos) 


The knot was tied, the blessing said, , 
Shon was married, the feast was spread. 


No. 4—CuHorvus 


This is commenced by the basses, the other voices joining in imitative 
fashion: 


At the head of the table sat, huge and hoar, 
Strong Sandy of Isla, age four score, 
Whisker’d, grey as a Haskeir seal, 
And clad in crimson from head to heel. 
Beneath and round him in their degree 
Gathered the men of minstrelsie, 
With keepers, gillies, and lads and lasses, 
Mingling voices, and jingling glasses. 
At soup and haggis, at roast and boil’d, 
Awhile the happy gathering toil’d,— 
While Shon and Jean at the table ends 
Shook hands with a hundred of their friends.— 
Then came a hush. Thro’ the open door 
A wee bright form flash’d on the floor,— 
The Duke himself in the kilt and plaid 
With slim soft knees, like the knees of a maid. 
And he took a glass, and he cried out plain: 
(Baritone Solo) 
“T drink to the health of Shon Maclean! 
To Shon the Piper and Jean his wife, 
A clean fireside and a merry life!” 


CHORUS 
Then out he slipt, and each man sprang 
To his feet, and with ‘“‘hooch” the chamber rang! 
“Clear the tables!’ shriek’d out one— 

A leap, a scramble,—and it was done! 
And then the Pipers all in a row 
Tuned their pipes and began to blow, 

While all to dance stood fain: 
Sandy of Isla and Earach More, 
Dougal Dhu from Kilflannan shore, 
Played up the company on the floor, 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 


The composer now returns to No. 4, but adds a counterpoint for the wood- 
wind which considerably heightens the vivacity of the music. 
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At the wedding of Shon Maclean 
Twenty Pipers together 

Stood up, while all their train 
Ceased to clatter and blether. 

Full of the mountain-dew 

First in their pipes they blew 

Mighty of bone and thew, 
Red-cheek’d, with lungs of leather; 

And every Piper was fou, 
Twenty Pipers together ! 


No. 5—CHoruvus 


With this begins the eventful festivities. The vocal parts are in dialogue 
form. 


Who led the dance? In pomp and pride 
The Duke himself led out the Bride! 
Great was the joy of each beholder, 
For the wee Duke only reach’d her shoulder; 
And they danced, and turned, when the reel began, 
Like a giantess and a fairie man! 
But like an earthquake was the din 
When Shon himself led the Duchess in! 
And she took her place before him there, 
Like a white mouse dancing with a bear! 
So trim and tiny, so slim and sweet, 
Her blue eyes watching Shon’s great feet, 
With a smile that could not be resisted, 
She jigged, and jumped, and twirl’d, and twisted! 
Sandy of Isla led off the reel, 
The Duke began it with toe and heel, 

Then all join’d in amain: 
Twenty Pipers ranged in a row, 
From squinting Shamus to lame Kilcroe, 
Their cheeks like crimson, began to blow, 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 


Theme No. 4 now returns with the refrain, but there is added a counter- 
point for the wood-wind and strings, while the horns play the counterpoint 
heard on the previous recurrence of the refrain. 


At the wedding of Shon Maclean 
They blew with lungs of leather, 
* And blithesome was the strain 
Those Pipers played together ! 
Moist with mountain-dew, 
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Mighty of bone and thew, 

Each with the bonnet o’ blue, 
Tartan, and blackcock feather: 

And every Piper was fou, 
Twenty Pipers together! 


No. 6—DUET AND CHORUS 


The soprano and baritone soloists now take up the narrative in slow 
tempo, with: 


Oh, for a wizard’s tongue to tell 

Of all the wonders that befell! 

Of how the Duke, when the first stave died, 
Reached up on tiptoe to kiss the bride, 

While Sandy’s pipes, as their mouths were meeting, 
Skirl’d, and set every heart a-beating! 


This is followed by a baritone solo: 


Then Shon took the pipes! and all was still, 
As silently he the bags did fill,, 

With flaming cheeks and round bright eyes, 
Till the first faint music began to rise. 


The composer now gravely introduces Shon’s theme. It having been duly 
impressed, the soloists continue supported by the chorus. 


Like a thousand laverocks singing in tune, 
Like countless corn-crakes under the moon, 
Like the smack of kisses, like sweet bells ringing, 
Like a mermaid’s harp, or a kelpie singing. 
Then slowly, softly, at his side, 
All the Pipers around replied, 
And swelled the solemn strain: 
The hearts of all were proud and light 
To hear the music, to see the sight, 
And the Duke’s own eyes were dim that night, 
At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 


No. 7—REEL 
This interlude is a fantasy on the various forms and rhythms of different 
reels. There are three principal themes. ‘Towards the close there ensues a 
contrapuntal orgy terminating in a prestissimo highly suggestive of the dancing 


at “The Wedding of Shon Maclean.” The story is resumed by the chorus 
allegro moderato. 
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When the Duke and Duchess went away, 
The dance grew mad and the guests grew gay; 
Man and maiden, face to face, 
Leapt and footed and scream’d apace! 
Round and round the dancers whirl’d, 
Shriller, louder the Pipers skirl’d, 
Till the soul seem’d swooning into sound, 
And all creation was whirling round! 
Sandy of Isla, with locks of snow, 
Squinting Shamus, blind Kilmahoe, 
Finlay Beg, and Earach More, 
Dougal Dhu from Kilflanan shore— 
All the Pipers, black, yellow, and green, 
All the colours that ever were seen, 
All the Pipers of all the Macs, 
Gathered together and took their cracks.* 
*Conversed sociably. 
Quast RECITATIVE 
Then (no man knows how the thing befell, 
For none was sober enough to tell), 
These heavenly Pipers from twenty places 
Began disputing with crimson faces; 
The tempo now increases, and the vocal parts now acquire the inde- 
pendence of view of the Piper. 
Each asserting, like one demented, 
The claims of the clan he represented. 
In vain grey Sandy of Isla strove 
To soothe their struggle with words of love. 
Asserting there, like a gentleman, 
The superior claims of his own great clan; 
Then, finding to reason is despair, 
He seizes his pipes and he plays an air— 
The gathering tune of his clan—and tries 
To drown in music the shrieks and cries! 
Heavens! every Piper, grown mad with ire, 
Seizes his pipes with a fierce desire 
And blowing madly with skirl and squeak, 
Begins his particular tune to shriek ! 
Up and down the gamut they go, 
Twenty Pipers, all in a row, 
Each with a different strain! 
Each tries hard to drown the first. 
Each blows louder till like to burst. 
Thus were the tunes of the Clans rehearst 
At the wedding of Shon Maclean! 
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At the wedding of Shon Maclean 

Twenty Pipers together, 
Blowing with might and main, 

Thro’ wonderful lungs of leather! 
Wild was the hullabaloo! 
They stamped, they screamed, they crew! 
Twenty strong blasts they blew, 

Holding the heart in tether: 
And every Piper was fou, 

Twenty Pipers together! 


No. 9—FINALE (Soprano Solo) 


This begins with a short introduction based upon Jean’s theme No. 3, 
which is much used in the accompaniment to the song. 


At last a bevy of Eve’s bright daughters 
Pour’d oil—that’s whisky—upon the waters: 
And after another dram went round 

The Pipers chuckled and ceased to frown, 
Embraced like brothers and kindred spirits, 
And fully admitted each other’s merits. 


All bliss must end! for now the Bride 

Was looking weary and heavy-eyed, 

And soon she stole from the drinking chorus. 
While the company settled to deoch-an-dorus.* 


*The parting glass; literally, the cup at the door. 


CHORUS 
The small stars twinkled over the heather 
As the Pipers wandered away together, 
But one by one on the journey dropt, 
Clutching his pipes and there he stopt! 
One by one the dark hill-side 
Each faint blast of the bagpipes died, 

Amid the wind and the rain! 

And twenty Pipers at break of day 
In twenty different bogholes lay, 


The soloists here join the chorus, and in slower tempo and in a gradual 
diminuendo the end approaches. 


Serenely sleeping upon their way 
From the wedding of Shon Maclean! 





AGNES N. MCLEAN 
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PRELUDE—“CARMEN” - - - EPO LM Nec eo Georges Bizet 


Bizet’s masterpiece, the four-act opera “Carmen,” was produced at the 
Opera Comique, Paris, March 3, 1875. A striking characteristic in all Bizet’s 
compositions is his mastery in depicting local color, hence in “Carmen” you 
will find Spanish and Gypsy elements predominating. ‘There is throughout 
the work an unmistakable atmosphere of Southern Europe. 

The instrumental prelude fairly sets the blood tingling with its warm 
colors, its Spanish and Gypsy style, and serves as a splendid introduction to 
one of the finest operas ever written. 


MmUPUMN HOEIDAY - - -.- - - = Welsh Folk Song 


Come, my comrades, hear the chorus, 
Fa, la, la, la, la,—ta, la, la, la. 
Happy hours are spread before us. 
Come and trip it in the meadows, 
’Ere the evening spreads her shadows. 


Care and woe we leave behind us, 
As the merry strains remind us. 
Come my comrades sing the chorus, 
Many hearts have sung before us. 


rev 11 © CK ee a mh te - - - - Knowlton 


When I saw you far away, at my play, 
In your pretty silky frock, Hollyhock, 
You were like a stately lady 

In a garden green and shady. 


When I see you very near, it is clear, 
And it gives me quite a shock, Hollyhock, 
Little beetles rude and funny 

Crawl around and take your honey. 


But you’re very kind to feed,—yes,. indeed,— 
Such a greedy little flock, Hollyhock, 

And you really are a lady 

In a garden green and shady. 
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THE BIG BROWN BEAR = ate of) SE» ie es Mana-Zucca 


I chanced upon a big brown bear, 
A gruff old bear was he; 
He basked content within his lair, 
I looked at him, he looked at me, , 
And all he said was ‘‘Woof!” 
Ah me! 


That big brown bear just hugged his lair, 
And blinked a twinkling eye, 
He ne’er as much as moved a hair, 
But scared to death was trembling I, 
When all he said was “Woof!” 
Oh my! | 


I doubted his sublime intent, 
And did not stay for proof, 
My heels in flight were quickly bent, 
For I’m inclined to stay aloof 
When big brown bears say “‘Woof!” 


Oh my!! 
(a) I HEAR A THRUSH AT EVE - - Charles Wakefield Cadman 
(Born at Johnstown, Pa., December 24, 1881) 
I hear a thrush at eve So through the dark to thee 
Wild notes up-flinging; My song is springing; 
Twilight and rapture weave Throbbing with ecstasy 
Snares for his singing. Love notes are winging. 
Yet soars his song afar ILean from thy bower above, 
Seeking his golden star,— Lean forth with eyes of love, 
I hear a thrush at eve For through the dark to thee 
Thrilling and singing. My heart is singing. 
(0) THE ANSWER) - 0 = = 0 2 oe en Terry 
Springtime is nigh, Love wanders by! 
How do I know? How do I know? 
Why! This very day Why! Only today 


A maiden blush’d with downcast air, 


eae ae Sige SUT e selene And the robin’s notes trill’d sweet and 
And merrily sang a song of May. rare: 


That’s how I know That’s how I know 
Springtime is nigh. Love wanders by. 
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Summer is here! 
How do I know? 

Why! The leaves are green and the 
zephyrs play, / 
And the birdlings carol all the day :— 
That’s how I know 

Summer is here. 


(c) THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG - - Ethelbert Woodbridge Nevin 


(Born at Edgeworth, Pa., November 25, 1862; died in New Haven, Conn., 
February 17, 1901) 


I sing to my love the rose, I sing to my love, the rose, 
With all my soul and heart, With love for the theme of my song, 
For there’s naught so sweet in all the For I love the rose and the rose loves 
world, me, 
As to love. So we love. 
I sing to my love, the rose, I sing my to my love, the rose, 
And the rose sings back to me, With all my soul and heart, 
The sweetest song that e’er will be: For there’s naught so sweet in all the 
“For I love.” world, 
As to love. 
I sing to my love, the rose, 
As I gaze in her deep red heart, I sing to my love, the rose, 
For her heart is free for all to see, And the rose sings back to me, 
With its love. The sweetest song that e’er will be: 
ME Ota Over 


D MINOR CONCERTO, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 40, 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


(Born at Hamburg, February 3, 1809; died in Leipzig, November 4, 1847) 
Allegro appassionato; Adagio; Finale, presto scherzando 


The Concerto is scored for flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, French horns, 
trombones and drums. It was among the musical results of a few months 
succeeding Mendelssohn’s honeymoon in 1837. Shortly thereafter, he was 
engaged to conduct his “St. Paul,” play the organ and his new piano Concerto 
at the Birmingham Festival, and, though grumbling lustily about having to 
leave such a lovely young wife, sailed for the fifth time for England. 


THREE DANCES from “Henry VIII” - - - Edward German 
- For program notes, see page 52. 
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(a) MARCH OF THE MEN OF HARLECH - Old Welsh Battle Song 
Men of Harlech! in the hollow, Rocky steeps and passes narrow 

Do you hear, like rushing billow, Flash with spear and flight of arrow: 
Wave on wave that surging follow Who would think of death or sorrow? 
Battle’s distant sound ? Death is glory now! 

"Tis the tramp of Saxon foemen, Hurl the reeling horsemen over! 
Saxon spearmen, Saxon bowmen; Let the earth dead foemen cover! 

Be they knights, or hinds, or yeomen _‘ Fate of friend or wife or lover 

They shall bite the ground. Trembles on a blow! 

Loose the folds asunder, Strands of life are riven! 

Flag we conquer under! Blow for blow is given! 

Placid skies that hear our cries Deadly locks of battle shocks 


Shall launch their bolts in thunder! While mercy shrieks to heaven. 
Onward! ’Tis our country needs us; Men of Harlech, young or hoary 
He is bravest, he who leads us! See your banner famed in story; 
Honor’s self now proudly heeds us! Strike for home, for life, for glory. 
Freedom, God, and Right! Freedom, God, and Right! 


(b) SANDMAN - : - - Miessner 


Sandman, sandman, come from Drowsy-Land, Man! 
Where the skies are red and gold 

Where the poppy buds unfold, 

And the bubble moon floats high, and fairy tales are told, 
Sandman, sandman, sandman. 


Sandman, sandman, call your nodding band, Man! 
All the little children are 


Waiting for you near and far; 


Waiting just for you to come, to light the sleepy star, 
Sandman, sandman, sandman. 


Sandman, sandman, take them by the hand, Man! 
Carry them where dreams are free, 

Where they’ve wished all day to be, 

As they sail and sail tonight around the slumber sea, 
Sandman, sandman, sandman. 


(c) SUNRISE - - - - ~ - - - - Johnston 


Wider and still more wide the gates of the morning swing, 
Clearer and yet more clear the notes of the forest birds ring, 
The earth, the sea, the clouds, the sky have chosen the sun for their 
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Marshalled from east and west the hosts of the dawn sweep by; 
Garbed in the hght of day, a pageant advancing on high, 
In dazzling white they throng the blue to welcome the lord of the 


O’er the horizon’s rim, beyond the eagle’s flight, 
Lances of gold appear to vanquish the darkness of night; 
The day is born! The sun is here! He floods all the world with his 


(a) CHARMANT OISEAU from “La Perle du Bresil” - Felicien Dao 


(Born at Cadenet, Vaucluse, April 3, 1810; died in St. Germain-en-Laye, 
August 29, 1876) 


Thou brilliant bird so lightly 
Swinging and sparkling on yonder bough, 
Surely thy notes so merrily ringing 
Were ne’er so clear and sweet as now! 
In early sunlight richly gleaming, 
He lights on yonder dewy spray. 
And then the earth awakes from dreaming, 
Thrilled by songs so fresh and gay! 


At break of dawn thy trilling call 
Salutes with glee the newborn day; 
Thy song when twilight shadows fall 
Sings praises to the sun’s last ray: 
Whose glories fill the heavens all. 
From out the sweet Magnolia tree, 
Exhaling rarest fragrance round, 
Thou charm’st with sweetest melody 
While forests lie in sleep profound: 
Thou art so fair. 


(b) MAD SCENE from “Lucia di Lammermoor” - - Gaetano Donizettt 
(Born at Bergamo, November 29, 1797; died there April 8, 1848) 


The incense rises, 

The holy lamps are shining, shining around us— 

The priest is waiting! 

Come, give me thy hand! 

Oh day of rapture! 

Now am I thine, love, 

Now art thou mine,—love, 

Once more I have thee restored by powers divine, love! 
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All my joys will be sweeter, 

Ah, ev’ry enjoyment of mine 

I’ll share with thee, my own, 

If thou art with me, 

Then all this world for me, dear, 
A smile from heav’n will be! 


PEER’ GYNT. SUITE: ley 5 oti eh Fed ioe et cee 


Morning 
In the Hall of the Mountain King 


(Born at Bergen, June 16, 1843; died August 4, 1907) 


Eduard Grieg, the Norwegian composer, has been called the Chopin of 
Northern music, because of the under-current of melodic nationality in his 
work; yet, on the other hand, the vigor and constantly recurring note of 
defiance is certainly akin to Schumann. In the history of art he will always 
remain a unique personage, since he has been more susceptible to national 
peculiarities than any other composer. Of his larger compositions the Peer Gynt 
Suite is perhaps the most widely known. 

The composer wrote incidental music to accompany Ibsen’s drama of that 
name. As this music became very popular Grieg was induced to collect four 
of the most suitable numbers into a set of pieces for concert use. Later four 
were made into a second “Suite.” 

The drama is a remarkable descriptive protrayal of the Norwegian ne’er 
do well, with his dreams of ambition, which are only made real by the sacrifice 
of a woman’s love. ‘The first and fourth numbers will be played today. 

The first number represents the dawning of the day from the first pink 
light to the full glory of the sun, and will be readily understood. In the hall 
of the mountain king disport sprites, gnomes, giants and fairy folk in wild 
revelry—and is an ever-popular tone picture. 








DWARD JOHNSON 
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NINTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 


OVERTURE—“Freischiitz” - - - - -. Carl Maria von Weber 
(Born at Eutin, December 18, 1786; died in London, June 3, 1520) 


It ‘s a kind of distinction of the ‘‘Freischiitz” Overture that it gives a 
most vivid sense of the whole spirit and of the very events of the opera, without 
a loss of musical unity. It seems not to give a mere taste of contrasted 
melodies,—rather to mirror in pure, instrumental play, the whole struggle of 
the opposing elements or motives. The minor episode, with ragged rhythm, 
after the aria of the beginning, in the opera accompanies the appearance of 
Zamiel, the Huntsman’s Mefistofeles, in the first act, in the midst of the hero’s 
despair. Then we have a glimpse of the horrors at midnight in the Wolf’s 
Glen, where the magic bullets are cast in a storm of thunder, lightning and 
hail. White flames are starting from the earth and the cries of the Wild Hunt 
are heard all about. The joyful strains that interrupt the storm and end the 
whole, are from the ending of the famous aria of Agnes and from the final 
chorus that hails the pardon of Rudolph and the happiness of the lovers. 


Pals Ge 
ARIA—YOUR TINY HAND from “La Boheme,” Act I Giacomo Puccini 
(Born at Lucca, June 22, 1858) 


Your tiny hand is frozen! Let me warm it into life, 
Our search is useless; In darkness all is hidden, 
Ere long the moonlight fair shall serve to aid, 

Yes, in the moonlight our search let us resume, dear, 
One moment, pretty maiden, while I tell you in a trice. 
Who I am, what I do, and how I live, shall I? 

I am a poet, what’s my employment? Writing! 

Is that a living? Hardly! 

I’ve wit, tho’ wealth be wanting; Ladies of rank 
And fashion all inspire me with passion. 

In dreams and fond illusions or castles in the air, 
Richer is none on earth than I. 

Bright eyes as yours, believe me, steal my priceless jewels 
In fancy’s storehouse cherished. 

Your roguish eyes have robb’d me 

Of all my truant fancies, Regrets I do not cherish, 
For now Life’s rosy morn is breaking, 

Now golden love is waking 

Now that I’ve told my story, pray tell me yours, too, 
Tell me frankly, who are you? 

Say, will you tell? 
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ORIENTAL . - - - ~ - a i ea - Amani-Rich 


“Oriental, by Amani, a Russian composer, and arranged for the orchestra 
by Dr. Thaddeus Rich, has a beautiful melody which has been given to the 
oboe. The oboe sings this plaintive song to the accompaniment of the Indian 
drum and strings. ‘The contrast between the rhythmical beat of the strings and 
the drum and the peculiar indolent legato of the melody produces a most charm- 
ing effect.” 

It is scored for two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, English horn, 
tympani, Indian drum and strings. 


MINUET - - - - - - - - - Luigi Boccherim 
(Born at Lucca, February 19, 1743; died in Madrid, May 28, 1805) 


Boccherini was one of the great masters of Italy in Chamber Music. This 
Minuet of his is known the world over and is one of the most popular and 
attractive works ever written in this dance form. 


ARIA from “Carmen” - - - - - = - Georges Bizet 
(Born at Paris, October 25, 1838; died in Bougal near Paris, June 3, 1875) 


This flow’r you gave, to me, degraded 
Mid prison walls, I’ve kept the faded, 
Tho’ withered quite, the tender bloom, 
Doth yet retain its sweet perfume. 


Night and Day in Darkness abiding 
I, the truth, Carmen am confiding, 

Its loved odor did I inhale 

And wildly called thee without avail. 


My love itself I cursed and hated, 
And moaning, alas! I repeated, 
By what dark law that fatal day, 
Saw I her form cursing my way. 


Then alone myself I detested, 

And naught else this heart interested, 
Naught else it felt but one desire, 

One sole desire it did retain, 

Carmen, beloved, to see thee once again. 


Show by thyself with love’s impression 
One single look, love, upon me cast, 
And of my heart take full possessioon 
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O Carmen mine, 
Here as thy slave, love binds me fast, 
Carmen, I love thee. 


BACCHANALE from “Laurin” - - - Moritz Moszkowski 
(Born at Breslau, August 23, 1854; now living in Paris) 


The Bacchanale played today is one of the principal numbers from the 
three-act Ballet “Laurin,” produced in Berlin in 1896. 


I HOLD HER HANDS meena = = - Z = Alexander Russell 


I hold her hands, and press her to my breast. 
I try to fill my soul with her loveliness, 

To plunder her sweet smile with kisses, 

To drink her dark glances with my eyes. 


Ah, but where is it? 

Who can strain the blue from the sky? 

I try to grasp the beauty, it eludes me, leaving 
only the body in my hands. 

Baffled and weary, I come back. 

How can the body touch the flower, which only 
the spirit may touch—the spirit? 


Tagore. 
TWILIGHT - - - - - ~ - - Katharine Glen 
Dreamily over the roofs Slowly over the earth 
The cold spring rain is falling The wings of night are falling. 
Out in the lonely tree My heart like the bird in the tree 
A bird is calling, calling. Is calling, calling, calling. 
THE LITTLE FISHERMAN - - - - - Eastwood Lane 
Ho! jolly fisherman An’ what’ll ye do a-sittin’ there, 
With the blue eye and the basket, My little fisher laddie? 
Where are you going now, Will you catch a whoppin’ spotted pike, 
If I may ask it? Or a siller shaddie? 
O, I’m going down to the rippling I’ll catch nae nor tother, lad, 
brook Nor siller fish nor mottle, 
. That flows beside the willow, I’ll sit in the shade, in the shade of a 
And I'll sit in the shade of a pretty tree, 
tree, And drink frae a brown buttle! 


With a green moss pillow. 
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THE EARL O’ MORAY (Old Scotch) - - Arranged by Fritz Kreisler 


Ye Hielands and ye Lowlands 

O where hae ye been? 
They hae slain the Earl o’ Moray 

And laid him on the Green. 
He was a braw gallant 

And he rade the ring; 
And the bonnie Earl o’ Moray 

He might hae been a king. 

O, lang will his ladye 
Look frae the Castle Doune 
Ere she see the Earl o’ Moray 
Come soundin’ thro’ the toune. 

O woe betide ye Huntly. 

And wherefore did ye sae? 
I bade ye bring him wi’ you 

And forbad’ ye him to slay. 
He was a braw gallant, 

And he play’d at the glove; 
And the bonnie Earl o’ Moray 

He was the queen’s love. 


“MARCHE SLAV);OPV31. 2.0 5 aT 


(Born at Votinsk, in the Government of Viatka, Russia, May 7, 1840; 
died in St. Petersburg, November 6, 1893) 


Tschaikowsky composed his Marche Slav (or Russo-Serbian March, as he 
sometimes called it) for a concert given at Moscow in November, 1877, under 
Nicholas Rubinstein, for the benefit of soldiers wounded in the war between 
Turkey and Serbia. He chose appropriately as his principal subject (Moderato 
in modo di marcia funebre, B-flat minor, 4-4, violas and bassoons) the mourn- 
fully beautiful Serbia folk-song, Sunce jarko nestjas jednako—which, we are 
told, means literally: ‘Glittering sun, you do not shine the same.” The 
familiar and quite different translation of this opening line of the song as it 
appears in the Bantock collection is said by those who know Serbian to be an 
exceedingly free rendering. Later appear fragments of the old Russian 
National hymn, and this is proudly declaimed at the end by all the orchestral 
forces. 


L. G. 
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Personnel of Philadelphia Festival Orchestra 


First Violins 
A. Lorenz 
O. Mueller 
TieChazin 
A. Thiede 

J. Simkin 

J. Molloy 
D. Bove 

A, Lipkin 


Second Violins 
D. Dubinsky 
I. J. Bancroft 
P. Fillsack 

A. Gorodetzky 
B. D’Amelio 
H. Schmidt 


Violas 

R. Verney 

B. Leventhal 
E. Haltenorth 
N. Frey 


Cellos 

C. Kneisel 
B. Gusikoft 
S. Hamer 
T. Gusikoff 


DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


Basses 


A. Torello 
N. Cahan 
L. Boehse 
M. Pauli 
Harp 


EF. Nicoletta 


Flutes 

J. LaMonica 
J. Fischer 
J. Bove 
Oboes 

P. Mathieu 
L. Raho 
Clarinets 
L. Cailliet 
P. Alemann 
Bassoons 


R. Krueger 
H. Mueller 


Horns 


O. Henneberg 
J. Horner 

J. D’Orio 

R. Cras 
Trumpets 


H. Glantz 
A. Giannone 
R. Engel 
Trombones 


G. Simons 
C. Gusikoff 
[EO ia) & 
Tuba 


(GO; Brey 
Tympani 
O. Schwar 


Battery 


G. Mayer 
A. Mayer 
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The Festival Chorus 


Miss Margaret Smathers, Accompanist 


LIBRARIANS 


Loyd Lindsey Kitty Foster 


SUPERVISORS 


Mrs. J. S. Williams 
Florence Carter 


Frank Hill 
Roy H. Burgess 


Abernethy, Mrs. A. T. 


Antley, Louise 
Backus, Mrs. Gordon 
Bagwell, Mrs. I. G. 
Bailey, Thelma 
Bates, Dorothy G. 
Bowers, Mrs. W. E. 
Bown, Kathern M. 
Bown, Mrs. H. H. 
Bronson, Mrs. T. S. 
Brown, Dovie 
Brown, Annie J. 
Buckner, Jennie L. 
Byers, Mrs. G. C. 
Camer, Mayme 
Clark, Mrs. Winifred 
Claudius, Virginia 
Clegg, Emma 

Cole, Flora 

Corey, Helen L. 
Corrigan, Mrs. M. L. 
Corrigan, Rose M. 
Crook, Bonnie I. 
Dameron, H. C. E. 
Foster, Kitty 
Garlick, Frances B. 
Gasque, Amelia 
Gasque, Marjorie 
Ghiraide, Isabel 
Gisbon, Mrs. C. H. 


SOPRANO 
Guischard, Madelon 
Hampton, Helen 
Hampton, Nell 
Jackson, Helen 
Jaffine, Mrs. Eugunie 
Jarvis, Mrs. Hubert 
Jarvis, Mrs. Roy E. 
Jarvis, Sarah 
Kindler, Alice F. 
Lamb, Kathleen R. 
Laughter, Donna V. 
Leonard, Mrs. M. M. 
Lord, Roberta 
McRae, Mrs. C. F. 
McCanless, Rosmond 


McCanless, Mrs. Wm. J. 


McConnel, Bess 
McLean, Agnes K. 
McMain, Lucy D. 
McConnell, Margaret 
Mook, Grace 
Moorer, Eva W. 
Morris, Ophie 
Muncy, Mrs. R. L. 
Ownbey, Hilda B. 
Ownbey, Mary V. 
Parker, Bessie M. 
Patterson, Mrs. V. R. 
Rannells, Mrs. W. B. 
Rees, Mrs. S. P. 


Reynolds, Mrs. B. 
Reynolds, Rhea 
Roberts, Bonnie L. 
Sales, Mrs. Fred S. 
Shytle, Mrs. Taylor 
Sites, Bettie A. 
Smith, Alice D. 
Spalding sr sleria 
Stabler, Mrs. J. M. 
Steele, Dora E. 
Stevens, Lucy 
Stevens, Mrs. Ralph 
Stikeleather, Mrs. J. G. 
Stockinger, Johnna 
Taylor, Nell 

Test, Sarah E. 
Thorne, Margaret 
Thorne, Mary S. 
Tracey, Mrs. W. D. 
Turner, Tessie F. 
Twiford, Mrs. Loyd 
Wall, Alma S. 
Westall, Annie 
Whitson, Mrs. W. K. 
Wiley, Marguerite 
Wilson, Mrs. L. M. 
Williams, Helen V. 
Williams, Mrs. J. S. 
Williamson, Elinor 
Wrenshall, Mrs. C. N. 


Alger, Mrs. Eugenia 
Allen, Mary B. 
Andrews, Mrs. W. J. 
Antley, Mrs. V. B. 
Arthur, Edul D. 
Bailey, Mrs. Ada J. 
Barret; Mrs. E. Lee 
Beale, Thelma A. 
Betts, Marv L. 
Betts, Sarah F. 
Blackman, Jessie 
Bollman, Marie 
Bollman, Minnie 
Booton, Mrs. Ira W. 
Booton, Mary E. 
Brown, Mrs. Paul P. 
Brown, Mrs. Wade R. 


Burdine, Mrs. John M. 


Burns, Mrs. George A. 
Burns, Mrs. J. M. 
Carter, Florence H. 
Collins, Elizabeth 
Duncan, Adele 


Anderson, Kenneth 
Andrews, W. J. 
Brown, Paul P. 
Career: 
Darrough, T. K. 
Forster, John P. 
Foster, Guy F. 
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ALTO 


Dunham, M. O. 
Eller, Alice 
Fishburne, Ida M. 
Fleming, Jane T. 
Garlick, Lucy 
Garlick, Virginia 
George, Lois 
Goodman, Mrs. J. P. 
Gordon, Ada 
Graybeal, Mrs. Nellie 
Haven, Kate B. 
Hawkins, Ella S. 
Hawthorne, Alma 
Hawthorne, Helen 
Joyner, Wennah 
Jones, Hannah D. 
Kelly, Vera L. 
King, Mary 

Lee, Virginia 
Lunsford, Azalea 
Lyday, Bonnie 
Manley, Marguerite 
Marsh, Mrs. M. E. 


TENOR 


Fronberger, Robert B. 
Garrell, James K. 
Hill, Frank 

Jarrett, L. E. 
Lawson, Carson S. 
Lindsey, Loyd P. 
Millard, H.R. 


McNabb, Marion 
Mulvaney, Mary E. 
Nevercel, Julia 
Nevercel, Mrs. T. J. 
Norman, Oleta 
Richardson, Mrs. J. H. 
Sarsfield, Mrs. G. L. 
Scott, Mrs. Grace 
Sluder, Frances 
Smathers, Mrs. Lille 
Smith, Margaret 
Spaulding, Mrs. R. L. 
Thompson, Lillie M. 
Tiddy, Elizabeth 
Verdrey, Mrs. A. M. 
Waller, Mrs. E. C. 
Weedon, Mrs. Ella H. 
Wells, Mrs. Edna E. 
Wolslagel, Mrs. E. L. 
Young, Mrs. Charles S. 


Misenheimer, D. A. 
Mullrox, Burgin L, 
Ownbey, James E. 
Seeley, Horace I. 
Siebold, H. E. 
Sorrells, Edwin 
Stikeleather, J. C. 
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Adrianzen, J. 8. 
Avchett, Clyde R. 
Barrett, E. L. 
Birkemeyer, F. 
Buff, Frank 
Burgess, Roy H. 
Burton, Samuel P. 


Davis, Simon P., Jr. 


BASS 


Duckett, Howard V. 


Fuller, Frank D. 
Harrill, Frank P. 
Hood, Louie L. 
Jones, A. H. 
Marsh, Miles E. 
McCanless, J. M. 


McIntosh, James B. 
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Murray, W. R. 
Nance, A. H. 
Redwood, W .M. 
Turner, W. W. 
Waller, E. C. 
Wolslagel, Earl L. 
Wrenn, George, Jr. 
Young, Marshal 
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Festival Children’s Chorus 


Agnes K. McLean, Conductor 


Aiken, Charles 
Anders, Faye 
Anders, Nellie 
Archer, Paul 
Bachus, Henry 
Bachus, William 

_ Baer, Herman 
Bagwell, Richard 
Bard, Edwin 
Bartlett, Loyd 
Bartlett, Sadie 
Baughm, Katherine 
Baxter, Zennie 
Bean, Katherine 
Bell, Elizabeth 
Black, Edith 
Blalock, Mildred 
Blankenship, John 
Bogle, Lewis 
Bonesteel, Almon 
Boone, Olga 
Bowers, Elizabeth 
Bridges, Louise 
Brookshire, Harold 
Brown, Chester 
Brown, Jack 
Brown, Rhoma 
Bryson, Richard 
Bryson, Ruby 

~ Burgin, Nan 


Elte Handt, Accompanist 


Caldwell, John 
Campbell, Dick 
@arteA lice 
Carson, Annie 
Clanders, Helen 
Clarke, Burton 
Claudius, Helen 
Cohn, Bernard 
Collins, Bessie 
Compton, Audrey 
Compton, Meryl 
Connor, Geneva 
Connor, Henry 
Connor, Ontes 
Cook, Sara 
Cooks, Verna 
Cox, Margaret 
Curtis. Ora 
Dale, Elizabeth 
Davis, Dorothy 
Davis, Edith 
Davis, William 
Dickinson, Alice 
Doar, Marie 
Dodd, Ruth 
Douglas, Kent 
Drake, Dorothy 
Drennon, Elizabeth 
Ducker, Ambrose 
Elias, Frances 


Elias, Susanna 
Field, Marion 
Fortune, Dorothy 
Frady, Everett 
Fragge, Stanley 
Franklin, Clara 
Gable, Lottie 
Gaither, Joseph 
Gaither, Kristine 
Gaither, Virginia 
Gladstone, Marion 
Glenn, Evelyn 
Glenn, Fulton 
Green, Annie 

Green, Mary Frances 
Green, Olive 

Hall, Denmo 

Hall, Warren 
Hawkins, Doyle 
Hawkins, Marguerite 
Helton, Esther 
Hickle, Roy 
Hoffman, Byron 
Hood, Margaret 
Huffman, Norman 
Humphries, John 
Humphries, Wafford 
Hunter, Lucile 
Ingle, Lucile 
Jefferies, Lavinia 
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Jones, Aileen 
Johnston, Ethelyn 
Kaylor, Elizabeth 
Killen, Miller 
Kithcart, Maxine 
Kooles, Agnes 
Krahnebuhl, Kathleen 
Kuhns, Charles 
Landers, Vandetta 
Landreth, Monroe, Jr. 
Landreth, Morse 
Lindsey, Pansy 
Lisenbee, Wayne 
Lynch, George 
Lynch, James 
Lynch, Myra Peyton 
Lyerly, Edna 
Lyerly, Margaret 
Macan, Marie 
McCandless, Jack 
McCandless, Mary 
McCandless, William 
McCarthy, Mary 
McDonald, James 
McKenzie, Marie 
McLean, Albert 
McNeely, Catherine 
Meeker, Harry 
Messer, Josephine 
Michalov, William 
Mills, Marguerite 
Miller, Geneva 
Miller, Katherine 


Moore, Elizabebth 
Moore, Jack 
Morgan, Elizabeth 
Morgan, Mary 
Mosely, Floyd 
Moss, Bernice 
Nance, Evelyn 
Nicely, Walter 
Nihlean, Janet 
New, Annie 
Northern, Gwendolyn 
Orr, Beatrice 
Orr, Frances 
Osteen, Ruth 
Parker, Hattie 
Padgett, Jeanette 
Parkham, Elma 
Peebles, Freida 
Peebles, Ida 
Penland, Blanche 
Penland, Evelyn 
Peterson, Charles 
Peterson, Jack 
Pirson, Marie 
Rannels, Matilda 
Rhodes, Aileen 
Rhodes, Lolila 
Rickman, Howell 
Russell, Alvin 
Shapiro, Fiola 
Sherer, Louise 
Shirlin, Lillian 
Smith, Gottfried 
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Smith, James 
Stoner, Nance 
Spivey, Lela Mae 
Smith, Wallace 
Stowe, john 
Styles, James 
Styles, Ralph 
Swartzburg, Robert 
Taylor, Evelyn 
Tench, Leanna 
Tench, Mary 
Teubner, Doyt 
Vanneman, Doris 
Voorhees, Eleanor 
Westall, Mary 
Williams, Edith 
Williams, Louise 
Willis, Mary 
Wilson, Edyth 
Whisnant, Azile 
White, Gertrude 
Whittaker, Lillian 
Whittaker, Vernon 
Worley, Myrtle 
Worral, Elizabeth 


‘Worray, Clarence 


Younge, Gwendolyne 
Zurburg, Elizabeth 
Zum Brunnen, Ida 
Zum Brunnen, Irene 
Zum Brunnen, Thomas 


SEVENTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Choral Night 


Friday Evening, August 11, 8:30 o’Clock 
Asheville Auditorium 


PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 


ASHEVIULE FESEIVAL CHORUS 
DR. WADE R. BROWN, Conductor 


Soloists 
IRENE WILLIAMS, Soprano 
WALTER GREENE, Baritone 


Wagner 


PROGRAM 
1 OVERTURE—‘Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
Peele Piel AoE 
Miss WILLIAMS 
3. ARIA—Combien de fois du jour from “‘Benvenuto Cellini,” 
Mr. GREENE 
4. RIDE OF THE WALKYRIES from “Die Walkure,”’ 
INTERMISSION 
THE WEDDING OF SHON MACLEAN 


OONA UHH WMH 


A Scottish Rhapsody for 
Chorus, Soli (Soprano and Baritone) and Orchestra 


Preamble 

Chorus 

Quasi Recit. (Soprano and Baritone Soli) 
Chorus 

Chorus 

Duet, Soli (Soprano and Baritone) and Chorus 
Reel 

Chorus 

Finale, Soli (Soprano and Baritone) and Chorus 


This is a Steinway Piano 
Philips & Crew Piano Co., Representatives 
Greenville, S. C. 


Mendelssohn 
Godard 


Hubert Bath 





This giant of the pianoforte has recorded his best works for the 
AMPICO. 


“The mere fact that I am using the Knabe exclusively for the 
ninth consecutive season is the strongest evidence I could give of my 


admiration.” 
—Godowsky. 


Hear this phenomenal instrument 


at 


DUNHAM’S MUSIC HOUSE 


The Home of High-Grade Pianos 


10. 


NINTH FESTIVAL CONCERT 
Gala Artists’ Night 


Saturday Evening, August 12, 8:30 o’Clock 
Asheville Auditorium 
PHILADELPHIA FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 
DR. THADDEUS RICH, Conductor 
Soloists 


FLORENCE EASTON, Soprano 
JULIA CLAUSSEN, Mezzo-Soprano 
JUDSON HOUSE, Tenor 

FRED PATTON, Baritone 


tk () Grok! AM 
OVERTURE—“Der Freischutz’”’ Weber 
ARIA, from ‘‘Pagliacci”’ Leoncavallo 
Jupson HousE 
(a) ORIENTAL Amani-Rich 
(b) MINUET Boccherint 


SENTA’S BALLAD, from “Flying Dutchman’ Wagner 
JuLia CLAUSSEN 


BACCHANALE, from “Laurin” Moszkowsky 
INTERMISSION 


ARIA—Un bel di vedromo, from “(Madama Butterfly,” 
Puccini 
FLORENCE EASTON 


BLUE DANUBE WALTZ Strauss 


WOTAN’S FAREWELL, from “Die Walkure”’ Wagner 
FRED PATTON 


TRIO, from Act V, “Faust” Gounod 
Mme. Easton, Messrs. HousE AND PATTON 
MARCHE SLAVE Tschaikowsky 


This is a Steinway Piano 
Philips & Crew Piano Co., Representatives 
Greenville, S. C. 


You can hear all the great artists at their best on the Victrola 









































This new Console Model Victrola is a decided improvement. 


You are invited to call and hear this splendid instrument 


at 


DUNHAM’S MUSIC HOUSE 


The Home of High-Grade Pianos 
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